If Nixon Were President — 
These Men Would Have Keys to White House 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Conventions of three major influential unions—textile, ladies’ and 
incns garments—with more than a million members held in the past two weeks, took 
important steps to spur labor on the political action, civil rights and organizing fronts. 

Their combined 3,500 
delegates did not display 
an even level on all issues. 


May 27, 1956: But each of the conven- 
Price 10 Cents tious was distinguished by 
' one or more important develop- 
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the Republicans win next No- 
vember. Richard Nixon may 
wind up as the actual president 
and the U. S. will get a McCar- 
thy-like regime. All three con- 
ventions mapped political action 
with new vigor. 

The 1.300 delegates at the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica Convention were aroused to 
prolonged cheers by Walter 
Reuther as he recalled that the 
objective of organizing the unor- 
ganized was the big hope of the 
AlL-CIO merger. He called on 


ments that took the national 


spotlight. 

The 1,165 Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers delegates were 
wamed from the very start by 
president Jacob Potolsky that if 
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Twilight of the 
Daily Paper? — The 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 

Ml WAS remarkably re- 
freshing to encounter the 
ideas, this week, of Louis 
B. Seltzer, the editor of the 
Cleveland Press, who is a 
troubled man. 

Newspaper circulation, — he 
now at an all-time 
‘ peak; adver- 

tisiug volume 
is incredible 
and the jour- 
nalistic goose 
hangs high. 
But Seltzer 
says bluntly 
that news- 
papers once 
vital, enter- 
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New York Housing 


Negro Affairs Editor Abner W. Berry begins today (P. 9) a series of articles on Ne- 
groes and housing in New York, including the slum clearance scandal. 

THE FEDERAL government seems finally to have caught on that oT is 
rotten with the federally-subsidized slum clearance program in New York. It has asked 
the Mayor's Committee on Slum Clearance, headed by Robert Moses, how come noth- 
ing has been built in four years on the sites of the Manhattantown, Harlem, North Har- 
lem and Fort Greene projects. Thousands of families, the bulk of them Negro and 
Puerto Rican, have been tossed out of their homes on these sites, and thousands more 
face the same tragic, heart-breaking fate. But the only result so far has been the enrich- 
ment of big-shot realtors who bought the properties mostly with federal and city sub- 


sidies. 


By Abner Berry 
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the coming AFL-CIO executive 


council meeting June 4 to “trans- 
late the resolutions” of the mer- 
ger convention into “tangible 
and practical organizational ac- 
tivitv. 
7 

ALL THREE conventions 
took a strong stand for civil 
rights. The 1,100 delegates to 
the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers in Atlantic City, 
heard vice-president A. Philip 
Randolph of the AFL-CIO, an- 
nonnce the formation of a trade 
union committee headed by 
George Meany to fight the Citi- 
zens White Councils in the scuth 
and aid their victims financially 
and otherwise. ‘Ihe textile con- 
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Follow Our 


vention defeated after a sharp 
debate a sovthern minority with 
approval of a resolution con- 
demning the white councils. At 
the ACW, Potoflsky keynoted the 


prising, re- 
: sourceful and 
audacious are no longer so. 
They have run to fat, lost their 


dedication, devotion, determina- 
iton.  “Bigness” = got — them, 
Changer theie character. 
¥ 

ORIGINAL = reporting,  cru- 
sading to aid the community, 
has subsided, as fiction, comics, 
departinents, entertainment took 
over. Seltzer believes that the 
nations magazines have changed 
places with the daily newsja- 
pers and it is in the pages of 
the weekly or the monthly that 
we will fiud what once abound- 
ed in the daily press. I do not 
fully share this opinion, but 
one does remember that it was 
a magazine which had the in- 
itiative to get that interview in 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Thomas, Muste 


And Dennis 
Speak Sunday 


» A BATTLEGROUND of ideas 
will be unfolded this Sunday as 
a four prominent advocates of 
social change meet in a forum 
on “Americas Road to Democ- 
racy and World Peace” at Car- 
negie Hall this Sunday evening. 

In the panel, Eugene Dennis, 
national secretary of the Com- 
munist Party will present the 
Philosophy and program of the 
Communist movement. The 
pacifist road to social ehange 
will be presented by the Rev. 
A. J. Muste, spokesman for the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Which is sponsoring the forum. 

Dr. W.E..B. DuBois, celebrated 
scholar of Negro history, and 
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A Weekly Fo 


Elsewhere in The Worker 
this week, you will find the 
announcement that we have 
arranged with the Commu- 
nist Party to turn over some 
space weekly during the summer 
for a discussion on (fundamental 
problems of policy,) tactics and 
organization facing the Marxist 
movement in our /cOuntry. 

These problems “@rise out of 
the severe persecution faced by 
Marxists in our land these past 
ten years, and their reaction lo 
it. They arise, too, out of the vast 
historic changes ia the world 
this past ode. including 
changes in the countries that 
have established socialism. 

The discussion will be based 
on reports by Communist lead- 
ers to a recent national conter- 
ence of that organization. 

But its significance extends 
way beyond the limits of the 
Communist Party. Small as the 
Marxist movement is in our 
land, its influence has thorough- 
ly permeated our social, eco- 
nomic and political fabric. 

Every time a worker gets an 
unemployment insurance check, 
he is reaping the benefits of the 
work of a heoric group of Marx- 
ists who initiated the great so- 
cial movement for wunemploy- 
ment insurance which led to the 
law. 

Every time the steel union or 
the auto union or any other in- 
dustrial union in basic industry 
bargains for improvement of 
conditions or.settles a grievance, 
it is continuing the work of the 

(Continued on Page 13) 


rum on Paths to Socialism 
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Short $60,000 for Worker Life Fund 


Federal Judge Richard Levet, 
in New York, has still not ruled 
on The Worker's plea for an 
injunction against further T-man 
scizures of Worker income, and 
for li‘ting of the jeopardy assess- 
ment against our paper. The plea 
was argued on May Ist. 

Meanwhile, The Worker 
keeps going chiefly through 
contributions received by the 
Kinergency Committee for a 
lice Press. The Committee has 


asked for $100,000 to guarantee 
publication through the sum- 
mer. So far, it has received 
about $40,000 of this amount, 
including some finds received 
since the T-raid of Worker 
premises on March 27. 

Send or bring your contribu- 


tions to: Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press, Room 301, 
575 6th Ave., New York City. 
Make checks and monev orders 
ayable to the Committee, or to 
Robert W. Dunn, treasurer. 
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parley with an appeal for an 
educational job in the labor 
movement to combat the poison 
of the White Councils. 

The current foreign policy de- 
bate in the labor movement 
flared up at each of the conven- 
tions as George Meany addressed 
them all in support of his rabid 
anti-Sovict anti-coexistence posi- 
tion. He was repudiated basic- 
ally in the positions approved 


(the policy advocated by Reuther) 


in the textile and clothing con- 
ventions. At the ILGWU, while 
his position was approved for- 
mally, it was Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the British Labor 
Party who took the delegates by 
storm when he outlined a pro- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


_ Leaders of the garment industry unions shown together at AFL-CIO mergegz meeting: left, Jacob 
Fotofsky; third from: left, Emil Rieve; right, David Dubinsky. 
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3 Great Labor Meets Stress Political Action 


ited. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gram for peace much like tlie 
one Reuther is advocating. 

. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

ALL THREE conventions ap- 
proved civil rights .programs, 
but a special spotlight was di- 
rected at the new menace—the 
White Citizens Councils in the 
South who are now carrying 
th<ir racist poison into the trade 


‘ 


uinon movement. 


The highlight was the oor 
d:}ute in the convention of the 
tertile workers over a resolution 
condemning the “While — Cit- 
izcus | as “bitter foes of the 
Jalyeor Movement” and calling on 
tie President to convene a con- 
ference of southern governors 
to plan an “orderly transition 
to oan unsegregated public 
school system.” 

\fore than 200 of the textile 
deiegates came from locals in 
Ivcep South states. Manv ot 
(!i::n opposed adoption of the 
r solution, stressing thev had 
no use for the “White Citizens’ 
bit were sure the conventions 
sicnd would hamper organiza- 
tion and cause many to leave 
the union. 

Retiring president Emil 
}iuse, successor Willian Pol- 
, and  secretary-treasurer 
Jol Chupka, took the issue 
hicad-on from the start) and 
called for condemnation of the 
councils. They pointed to the 
extension of the White Citizens 
a tivities into open union-bust- 
ing, with many prominent: busi- 
ie:s figures sponsoring = and 


-fisancing them. 


- Dixiecrats 


The vote gave better than 
two to one for the resolution, 
bot the Southerners who spoke 
axainst it gave some evidence on 
the seriousness of the situation. 


One delegate pleaded that his’ 


own wife warned him their cliil- 
dren would not go to a desegre- 
guted school and he added “she 
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calls me a N-.-__-r lover.” 

Others reported resignations 
by  racist-influenced members 
and, in one case, a local union 
business agent said 70 percent 
of his members joined the “White 
Citizens.” 

Potofskv, whose union has 
some 40,000 members in the 
Deep South states, also viewed 
the situation as very. serious. 
He warned that labor had _ bet- 
ter “bestir , itself actively to 
educate its own members so 
they will not join the White 
Council and further warned that 
the unions must not “wait a day 
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, Foes of Labor 


longer” in getting on with the 
task, 
+ 


POLITICAL ACTION 


THE THREE unions are 
among the politically most active 
unions in the country. Their 
programs for more political ac- 
tion through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) ot 
the AIL-ClO, théfefore have 
more than usual ‘significance. 
More than 400,000 of the mem- 
bers of the three unions are in 
New York state. They have im- 
pressive blocs in’ other major 
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Gang Up on Supreme Court 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON 


States. 


The high political note at the 
textile convention, sounded both 
in Rieve's keynote and Reu- 
ther’s speech, is a warning to 
the Democrats that they can- 
not expect to retain-the sup- 
port of labor and at the same 
time satisfy the Eastland-Byrd 
type of southerners. The dele- 
gates greeted such statements 
with just as much noise and 
vigor as they gave to denuncia- 
tions of the Big-Business regime 
in Washington. 

At the ILGWU there was 
considerable fireworks against 
the Eisenhower administration 
and for “completion” of the New 
Deal, but there was also a veil- 
ed threat that if a satisfactory 
candidate is not named by the 
Democrats for the Presidency, 
the ILGWU’s members may 
Jimit their campaign to con- 
gresisonal candidates. 

There seems no opposition in 
the ranks of the officialdom of 
all three unions to any of the 
three active’ Democratic presi- 
dential, candidates. The fear is 
of a gandidate and_ platform 
that may be chosen to satisfy the 
Dixiecrat South and the North 
with labor and allied groups 
ignored. 

At the ILGWU convention, 
for the first time in the memory 
of most unionists, there was a 
floor discussion on the political 
resolution with delegates most- 
ly stressing a position of inde- 
pendence from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. One reso- 
lution introduced from Knit- 
goods Workers, Local 155, but 
not passed, even called for a 
labor-farmer party. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
FOREIGN POLICY long 


something dormant and rubber- 
stamped in the trade union 
movement, came forward as a 


subject for live discussion and 


debate during the three conven- 
tions. Each of the conventions 
heard major spokesmen for the 
two foreign policy approaches 
that have been coming forward 
since last December when 
George Meany condemned Pre- 
mier Nehru of India as an ally 
of Communism who should be 
fought. 

Meany personally addressed 
each of the conventions, and in 
each of his speeches his central 
theme was a vitrolic attack upon 
the Soviet Union and its leaders 
and the claim that nothing new 
has happened in the world to 
warrant a change from. the 
sabre-rattlin Id-war liné. 

It was x the Amalgamated 
convention where, because of a 
plane schedule, he spoke before 
Potofsky keynoted, that Meany 
made the most vicious anti- 
Soviet speech even he was ever 
known to have made. Meany, of 
course, knew that the ACW's 
leaders have always held a posi- 
tion in favor of peaceful co- 
existence and negotiation of dif- 
ferences. 

It was at the ACW conven- 
tion that Meany received the 
most: forthright reply on basic 
questions, although in a very 
polite way, in the speech of 
Potofsky that followed, and later 


in the convention decisions. 
* 


AT THE TEXTILE conven- 
tion it was the speech of Reuther 
in which he outlined his now 
familiar program for a shift from 
emphasis on a military buildup 
to economic aid of underdevelop- 
ed countries, especially India, 
that took the delegates by 
storm. 

The union’s foreign policy res- 
olution and statements; welcom- 
ing some of the reforms and 
changes taking place in the So- 
viet Union and endorsing Reuth- 
e1’s position, added up to a 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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“THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Uphold R.R. Union Shop 
® Republic Strike in 4th Month 


A SIGNIFICANT labor vic- 
tory was gained when the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week unani- 
mously ruled that the federal Jaw 
authorizing union shop agree- 


demned companies which ignore 
unions’ programs on factory in- 
spection and safetv. He also 
criticized Jaws which “have not 
kept pace” with industrial prog- 
ress. 


ments in the railroad industry 


IT IS NOW TWO YEARS since the Supreme Court, with its decision on the school 
tukes precedence over _ state 


/segregation case has been the target of venomous attacks from the most reactionary forces Srisht-to-work” laws banning 
in the country. Each new decision of the court that reflects adherence to democratic pro- ae agreements. Such “right-to- 
ccsses has become the occasion tor| | | ana abet 08 he ar Se HE“ 
renewed outbursts from the most! qualifications for appointment to,one Charles Shankroff, who said! 18 states - 

the Mc arthvites. the Supreme Court, not even that;he did not know Sobeloff until he! pay * 

THE STRIKE of 11,625 pro- 
duction workers at Republic 
Aviation Corp. on Long Island, 
N. Y. went into its fourth month 
(it started Feb. 19) as the com- 


* 

THE AFL-CIO has called on 
the House of Representatives to 
enact the amendments to the so- 
cial security laws which would 
give benefits for permanent dis- 
ability and would make women 
workers and wives eligible for 
pension at 62 instead of 65. 

* 

MERGER of the Boston, 
Mass. AFL and CIO central la- 
bor bodies is being held up until 
jurisdictional issues are resolved, 
the AFL council announced. 

ve | 

THE UNITED Furniture 
Workers won recognition at 87 
plants employing 10,000 workers 
in the last two years, the union's 
ninth convention at South Bend, 
Ind., was told. 

* 

UNION employes of the Grey- 
hound Corp. in the U. S. and 
Canada won paid holidays for 
the first time in negotiations 
with the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and 
Motorcoach Union. 

a ee 

THE AMALGAMATED Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
warned the poultry processing in- 
dustry it would take strike action 
unless. processing of “sick, dis- 
eased poultry stopped immedi- 
ately.” 


rabid racists, 
and the most virulent Jabor-bait-'the nominees shall be lawyers.'saw him at a recent hearing, but 


ers. Another attack on the court!When Stennis became aware that) who produced a voluminous docu- 
can now be expected as a resift his proposal was obviously uncon-! ment against Sobcloff charging’ 
of its decision last week holding! stitutional, he changed it recently | improper actions -as an attorney 
that railroad unidns are ‘not sub-|to a resolution which he proposes twenty years ago in the receiver- 
ject to the anti-union shop pro-'the Senate shall adopt. ship of the Baltimore Trust Co.! pany tried to whip up a back-to- 
visions of State “right to work! “Had this standard of selection; [his enterprise, if not inspired by | work movement. The striking 
laws. ‘obtained for the last 25 years,” (Continued on Page13) Machinists Lodge 1987 has ap- 
Some have attacked the court) Stennis told his Senate colleagues ARG RARER Bo ts ee pealed to all labor for money 
on allegedly constitutional two weeks ago, there would have and food. 
grounds, and some proposals for been no Supreme Court decision 
counter-action are couched in| barring segregation in the schools, 
legislative terms. For example,,nor a Supreme Court decision re- 
Senators George A. Simathers|}manding the Communist Party 
(Fla) and John Stennis (Miss), both; case to the Subversive Activities 
signers of the infamous manifesto! Control Board, as occurred on 
attacking the school decision. have| April 30. 
come up with plans to curb the| The real purposes behind the 
court. ‘Smathers’ and. Stennis’ proposals 
Smathers would do it bv re-,4re not those which appear on the 
quiring that’ all future appointees | Surface. Their purpose is better 
to the Supreme Court have at Ieast;¢xpressed in the actions of Sen- 
five years judicial experience in a: tor Olin Johnson (D-SC) another 
lower federal court, or in the high-|Manifesto conspirator, in the case 
est court of a state. To this end/Of Simon Sobellof , solicitor gen- 
he introduced a bill on April 30./¢ral.of the United States, who was 
Siebe than ja year earlicr. id nominated last year by President 


March, 1955, Stennis introduced a Eisenhower to be a judge in the 
bill that would require that one of |F ourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
each two successive appointments |20beloff earned the enmity of the 
to the post of associate justice of | S©8te@ationists because, while he 
the Supreme Court would have to! ‘4S not involved in the original 
be a person with at least 10 vears school case, he did participate in 


judicial experience prior to the the arguments before the court 
appointment. | on how its decision should be car- 


* ried out. 
; Last week saw the demolition 
BO TH | 
te TH SMA ERS and Sten- | of a shoddy McCarthy-type. smear 
_ proposals are, in violation of the! designed to bar the ,canfirmation 
Constifytion ‘which provjdes no of Sobeloff, It was Janvapged , 7 


WASHINGTON § (FP).—State 
right-to-work laws cannot be ap- 
plied to railroad union” shop 
agreements, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled May 21. 

The ruling, applying only to 
railroads, did not _ invalidate 
state laws against the union shop 
in other industries. Eighteen 
states have such laws, termed 
right-to-scab and  open-shop 
laws by unions. 

The high court ruled that 
agreements made under the 
terms of the federal Railway 
Labor Act “could not be made 
illegal or vitiated by any pro- 
visions of the laws of a state.” 
A 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act permitted union 
Shop agreements not withstand- 
ing any law “of any state.” 

The decision reversed a rul- 
ing of the Nebraska supreme 
court that the Railway Labor 
Act was inapplicable in that 
state. It was the high court's 
third ruling invalidating state 
laws, in the, past, two years, .and 
was expected fa arouse. sharp | 
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MILTON WEIHRAUCH, pres- 
ident of District 4, IUE-AFL- 
CIO, claimed that 15,000 of the 
18,000 members of UE Dist. 4 
have voted to disaffiliate from 
UE and move over to IUE. The 
UE national office said it would 
fight for the membership “con- 
tract by contract, shop by shop.” 

> 


SEAMEN will come under a 
lay-off plan June 16, according t> 
an anncuncement from Joseph 
Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and a 
shipowners spokesman. The rw 
affects 40,000 seamen wor ng 
for 80 shipping companies an 
would provide $15 a week for 
those yetting state unemployed 
benefits and $30 for seamen 


who are not. * 


‘WOODRUFF RANDOLPH 
president of the International 
Typographical Union, was lead- 
job and nearly 2,000,00 are hurt. ing his opponent Laurence Vic- 
William Schnitzler, AFL-CIO tory with more than half of the 
spohggman at. a, national. pgeuy.sis makeR, wCountad: pin: the: union’s 
pational safety conference, ene sPepriceatil refesqudum. «+; .. 
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EVERY YEAR 14,000 indus- 
trial workers are killed on the 
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How Nixon Helps His Friends 


‘Dick Did Just What We Wanted,’ Banker Said | 


By ART SHIELDS 
RICHARD NIXON once assured a TV audience that his financial angels were very unselfish fellows. “None of them 


ever asked me for a special favor,” he told millions of voters one night in the campaign of 1952... . These angels, however, 
happened to. be hard-boiled California oil men, bankers and manufacturers, who feed at the government trough every chance 


they get. There were also underworld angels like Henry G. ———._.-. 
Grunewald, the Washington “a and fixer, who never 
do anything for nothing. And one can imagine the cynical 
smile of Nixon's finance committee | Te ee ee a 
chairman, when he watched the ll — 
television act... . | 

Nixon’s finance committee chair- | 
man, Dana C. Smith of Pasadena, 
Calif., had reasons to smile at Nix- 
on’s denials. For Smith had not 
only asked Nixon for “special 
favors” in Washington. He had 


|come to $18,235 by late summer, 
1951. 


But the best laid plans of mice 
and men, and millionaires and 
racketeers, “gang aft aglee.” Too | 
many men were in the plot for the 
story to remain hidden. And re- 
ports of the secret slush fund leak- 
ed out in the midst of Nixon's 
Vice - Presidential campaign — in 
1952. 

Smith couldn't deny the facts 


otten Nixon’s help in a halt mil- 
fion dollar tax appeal. 

The fact is that Nixon was decp 
in Smith's political debt. Nixon is 
now “only a heart beat” from the 
Presidency because Smith has fi- 
nanved his climb up the political 
ladder so well. aad 
his debt goes back to the secret 
funds that Smith collected from 


| 


the story ol. 


the anti-labor magnates of Southern 


California. 


Smith is one of those anti-labor: 


magnates himself. Smith is a mil- 
lionaire lumberman, investment 
banker and = corporation Jawver, 
with a deep prejudice against trade 
unions and social welfare. He is a 
Calitornia \icCarthyite, who sees 
“Communists” under every bed, 
and the fascist-minded Nixon is lis 
brother under the skin. 

Smith has no patience with mod- 
erate Republicans, such as Chiet 
Justice Warren, the former Gov- 
ernor of California. 

“Warren has too much the social 
point of view, Smith told a report-. 
er. “... We couldn't go for Warren. 
But Dick did just what we wanted 
him to do.” (N. Y. Post, Sept 18, 
1953). 


NMIURRAY CHOTINER, who 
taught Nixon how to smear his 
opponents. 
Sinith’s money behind him Nixon 
was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1946 and 1948, and 
to the U, S. —_ in 1950. 


THE Smith-Chotiner team now 
set its sights lor the White House 
itself. 

The White House build-up re- 
quired more money, however. So 
Smith passed the hat for a special 
fund for the build-up campaign, 


his Pasadena office. And the elder-! 
ly lumberman tried to explain the; 
Islush fund as well as he could. 

‘Dick needed the money,’ his’ 
i'money to fight “Socialism” and: 
“corruption.” And Smith warmed’ 
‘to his subject as he touted his 
| Yes Man as “the finest salesman 
of the free enterprise system’ in 
America today. 

But the trouble was that this. 
‘finest salesman” didn't have the 
‘money to do the kind of job he: 
wanted to do,’ Smith continued. | 
So his triends—the bankers and oil 
-men—had to step in. 

® 

“THE whole idea of the Nixon 
fund program,” went on Smith, “is: 
to enable Dick to do a selling job: 
[to the American people in behall 
‘of private enterprise and integrity 
in government.” 

There was more of this slush 
from the secret fund-getter. But it 
didn't go over. The hypocrisy was 


too thick. It couldn’t be missed. - 
And the story exploded with &ajnext week will tell the exclusive 


Violence that almost blew Nixon 
out of the Vice-President cam- 


when reporters cornered him in 


DANA C, SMITH, Nixon's finance chairman, who got “Tricky 


Dick's” help in his tax refund fight. 


But now we return to Smith 


story of how Eisenhower called in |iimself. 


® 


‘and he kicked in himselt. 


4 This wasnt election money. It the biggest anti-labor law firm in 


ibaa es a : me palgn. Los Angeles to do the whitewash-- WHAT Smith didn’t tell the re- 
em, DICK did what they oe special fund tor Nixon and The whitewashing of “Tricky! ing. It was a firm that had been porters was the “special favor” that 

ed, and he's doing it today. Smith’s his managers to use as they saw ,). kK” th: : , é‘ “pa " 

Read tn theses Ut te cal conte Sun tom, Geil Dick” that followed was a most, working with Nixon’s angels for Nixon had done for him at his own 
2 sph : , _fantastic job. And The Worker! many years. (Continued on Page 14) 
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Labor Committee in his very first’ 


term. And his first act in Congress nor Warren’s California authori-, 
was to help whip the Taft-Hartley ties, nor to U. S. Income Tax of-' 


law against labor into shape. 

The California millionaires ap- 
met And the money rolled in 
or Dick's I'V shows and radio pro- 
grams and billboard advertising— 
and, finally, for Dick's $40,000 
house in Washington as well. 

Smith's campaign funds were 
spent by Murray Ché6tiner, the 
racketeers lawyer and Republican 
leader, who managed all Nixon’s 
election contests. Chotiner was a 
shrewd McCarthyite tactician. And 


Nixon was an apt pupil. Every 


Democratic Party opponent was 
given a red label in almost every 
Nixon speech. And these unscrupu- 
lous tactics were highly succéss- 
ful in the cold war years. With 


UIS POST- 


was not to be reported to Gover- 


ficials. 

And the richest men in Southern 
California kicked in. Directors of 
‘such gigantic finanical institutions 
‘as the two-billion-dollar Security- 
First National Bank of Los Ange- 
‘les, and the Southern California 
Edison Co., were among them. 
Big aircraft men, who wanted 
special favors in war orders, too. 
‘And big oil men, like a certain 
high State Department official in 


the Eisenhower-Nixon adininistra- 


‘tion, whom we shall name when 
we list the contributors next week. 


| This gang was secretly financ-. 
ing the building up of the man, ' 


who “did what we wauted him to 


do.” And the secret fund had. 
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AT WHOM IS MEANY’S FIRE DIRECTED? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
WASHINGTON 

CEORGE MEANY who 
is a much-invited guest 
speaker at labor conven- 
tions, is giving top priority 
to lambasting the Soviet 
Union and “proving” to his 
listeners that nothing new is 
really happening there. Meany 
himself would probably be the 
most surprised man if shown a 
Communist or even a_ left 
| winger, among his _ listeners. 
| Surely he isn't worried over 
| “red” influences in the audiences 
| he is addressing. So against 
' whom is he arguing so fever- 
~ ishly? 

Meanys main 
some time 
has been not 
really the left- 
wing influ- 
ence on for- 
eign policy in 
unions, but a 
far stronger 
trend that has <7 
nothing to do 
with the left 
and already 
embraces a significant section of 
the labor movement and _ its 
rightwing leaders. This is the 
trend for a reappraisal of Amer- 
icas foreign policy position, to 
bring it closer to the realities of 
the world. 


He talks against the leaders 
of the Soviet Union but he really 
aims his bricks at Walter Reu- 
ther and others who are aligned 
with Reuther’s position on for- 
eign policy questions. In a 
sénsé it cani'be'said that Meany 


concern for 


is sed-baiting Reuthér and his 


“~—— 


co-thinkers. The purpose of the 
furious oratory, to. picture the 
Soviet Union as a “greater men- 
ace” than ever, is to undermine 
Reuther’s approach. 

® 


REUTHER, of course, has no 
sweeter words on the USSR or 
the Communists than Meany. 
He recognizes that the foreign 
licy America is a failure. 
He says, the idea of building 
military blocs and pitching the 
approach on militarv objectives 
has only won for the U. S. 
enmity everywhere. 

He further says this is a 
nepative policy because war is 
ingaaceivable amy more in this 


H-bomb age; hence the need of 


finding “weapons” otf peace for 
fighting the socialist world. So 
he wants America to allot two 
percent of its gross national 
sroduct annually (which would 

eight billion) for 25 years for 
aid of underdeveloped nations 
through the UN and that the 
USSR and all other countries be 
asked to join in this program. 

He believes that in this 
peaceful competition to win the 
“uncommited’” peoples, the U. S. 
has the economi¢ advantage and 
is sure to win. In his program, 
which was submitted in a letter 
form to Secretary of State 
Dulles, he also stresses that 
there must be no string of any 
sort attached, like a requirement 
to have a certain type of govern- 
ment or join in certain military 
alliance. 


A 


* 


MEANY, who is advised on: 


foreign affairs by Jay Lovestone. 
and similar professional -anti- 
Sovietédrs, does not walt a new’ 


New York Times 
“knock-down 


policy, but if anything, an even 
greater warlike spirit in the 
existing policy. He rejects any 
form of co-existence and would 
rather throw billions into arm- 
ing l’ormosa and other islands 
of the Chinese mainland, than 
to aid the 400,000,000 people of 
India and Burma. 

Meany takes the stand: “any- 
one who is a friend of the Soviet 
Union is my enemy.” The fur- 
ther the USSR’s peace policy 
advances, the greater the num- 
ber of countries that have en- 
tered into peaceful relations 
with it, the greater grows tho 
— of enemies on Meany’s 
ist. 

We had noted that the dif- 
ference in approach has been 
widening for some time and 
would probably become a clash 


‘when both Meany and Reuther 


lived in the same house. 
That came a week after the 
merger when both made speech- 
es before the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation. Meany 
denounced India’s Premier Neb- 
ru as an ally of Communism who 
should be combatted accord- 
ingly. Reuther taking an exactly 
opposite view, praised Nehru. 
Lines began to form on that 
issue but before long they really 
became based on difference in — 
the whole pattern of a foreign 
policy. 
~ When early this spring Reu- 
ther told a press conference that 
“Meany did not speak for labor 
on that occasion but for only 
himself,” these were fightin’ 
words. And they had what the 
called a 
' (Coutiqued on Page 14) 
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Morse Sweeps Demo Primary, 
Backed by Oregon Unions 


PORTLAND, Ore. (FP).—The big news for labor, nationally, in the Oregon pri- 
mary was the huge vote returned for Wayne Morse, running for election as a Democrat 


fur the first time in his 12 years in the Senate. GOP claims that Morse committed political 


suicide when he bolted the Re-, 
publican Party proved false? In 
the 1952 primary, Morse polled 
119,633 votes as a Republican. 
This vear, running as a Democrat 
and with the backing of the unions 
in his home state, the _ 
Senator (at this writing) had piled 
up a toal of 191,159 votes, with 
some precincts still not heard from. 


It was a smashing vote of con-| 
fidence in the Taft-Hartley Act op- 
ponent by the people in his state. | 
Morse was opposed in the primary 
by an apple belt businessman, 
Woody Smith. | 

In November, the Senator will] 
face the man whose timber and 
power giveaways he has crusaded 
against in Washington: former In- 
terior Sec. Douglas McKay. Me- 
Kay's vote was only 118,000, with 
10 counties defecting to his prim- 
ary opponent, Philip Hitchcock, 
showing GOP rank and file re- 
sentment against the handpicked 
cundidate. | 

ANOTHER OREGON contest! 
of national interest was the write- 
in tussle in the Democratic pres- 
idential primary between Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver. The 
former Illinois governor at. this) 
writing was 24,000 votes ahead of 
the Tennesse, Senator, and is con- 
ceded to have won the state's 16 
delegates to the Democratic na-' 
onal convention. | 


The unions, except in Coos Bav, 
kept out of this race officially, al- 
though Jabor brass in Portland un-, 
officially backed Stevenson. Thir-| 
teen counties went for Kefauver, 
including Coos, where he had the, 
support of the longshoremen. Most! 
of Kelauvers Oregon backing came: 
from farm counties in the eastern 
part of the state. 


The vote for Eisenhower on the 
Republican ballot exceeded — the: 
combined vote for the two Dem- 


dent’s name appeared on the ballot, ; 
while Kefauver’s and Stevenson's 
did not. A more valid comparison 
can be drawn with the write-in 
vote for Richard Nixon for vice. 
president, which was less than halt 
the vote tor Stevenson and_ less! 
by 14.000 than the write-in vote 
for Ketauver. 

THE ELECTION at all levels’ 
reflected the increasing importance: 
of labor participation.. This was 
so in spite of the hundreds of 
columns of newsprint which the 
statics largest Republican dailv de- 
voted to an expose, just before 
the primary, of aileged racketeer 
Influence on the political endorse- 
ments of the United Labor Com- 
ni.ttee. 

State Sen. Bob Holmes, a polit- 
ical unknown endorsed by the 
ULC, won the Democratic nomi- 
nition for governor over a season- 
ed campaigner and 3-time loser for 
the post. Lew Wallace. Ino con- 
vressional districts 1] and 2. ULC- 
bac ed) candidates were sucessful 
In their bids for the Democratic 
homination for U.S. representa-. 
tive: while in district 4! attorney 
Charles O. Porter, ay candidate 
backed by the Jongshoremen be- 
cause he favored world trade. won 
easily over the other Democratic 
asperant. David Shaw. 

At the Portland = citv 
former APL leader running for 
mavOr Wow such a margin of Vic- 
tory over the incumbent maver as 
a'most to preclude ya run-off an! 
November; while former state ClO 
secretary Stanlev Earl was return- 
ed to his city council post by one, 
of the Jarvest votes ever recorded 
here. : 
The tour legislative candidates 


level. a 


wio won without labor backing in- 
cluded Oliver Smith, a Negro. Of 
the six Negroes who ran for the 
legislature ae Multnomah Coun- 
- ty, Smith was one of two who: 
survived the primaries. The other 
was Herman Plummer, who ran! 


with labor backing, 


—___——  -- 


—— 
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Rising 


Issue at UA W-GM Meet 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—One of the big questions expected to hit 
ocratic aspirants. but the Presi-|the floor at the 600 delegates conference of GM locals of authorize the General Motors De- Wijjiams of Michigan to call a 
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UAW here, May 25-25, will be reopening the contract as a: 


‘living document” to begin bar- 
yaining on a shorter work week. 


with no reduction in’ pay. Some | that employs one out of every seven, P 
people in America, but is grinding! 


350,000 union members will be 
represented. Some 60,000 — are. 
unemployed in the overall GM pic-| 
ture with the number rising each 
week. 3 

The conference will devote time | 
to an explanation of how the Sup- 
plemental Unemployment Pay Plan 
will work. There will be harsh; 
words on. this because an esti-) 
mated 20.000 GM > workers were. 
laid off before May which, 
makes them incligible for anv ad-! 
ditional moneys to be added to. 
their unemployment compensation 
checks. Only those Jaid off after: 
May 2. with a vear or more sen- 
iority. are eligible. 

Thousands of vouth, women, ; 
Negro workers, the most discrim- 
inated against, bv being the last 
hired and ‘the first laid off, will be 
hit hardest by this provision. 

GM. president Harlow Curtice’s. 
prediction of. a 21 percent cut in, 
output this model, is not news to’ 
the news to the over 140,000 auto’ 
workers idle in the nation. Mich-. 
‘can has 200.000 out of work, most | 
of them auto people or from sup-| 
plier plants. The 140.000 auto! 
worker figure is considered very 
low and is) from Washington! 
SOUTCES, 


+ 
9 


* ! 

WHAT TO DO about the stock-! 
pile of 900,000 unsold 1956 cars 
will get some discussion at the 
UAW-GM confab here through the: 
only official proposal to tackle this,; 


Icame from Walter Reuther, UAW) 


president. He called on the auto} 
manufacturers to meet with the 
union to discuss the “alarming sit-, 


uation.” He got the brushoff, | 
Something new has to be intro: 


i 
ee 


on what to do about an industry, 


to a halt. Here is one answer: 


GM Local in Linden, N. J. has. 
called upon the UCAW  Interna-; 


tional Executive Board to reopen) week’s work for each week an em- 
the contract for discussidrr on 30- 


— — 


‘. 


| % s On Se 


Stephen Love, noted attorney of Chicago 


40. 

The Linden local of General Mfo-| 
|tors with over 1,000 laid off gets) thousands of workers are as 
down to the knitty-gritty of the is-!only 4 days, getting paid for 


: 
THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° Non-Bias Registrar Fired 
® So. Carolina Teachers Sue 


LOUISIANA officials have 
fired voting registrar, Mrs. 
Winnice Clement of Webster 
Parish, because she put both 
white and oolored registrants 
through the same tests. White 
Citizens’ Council spokesmen 
criticized her for registering 
Negroes. When she applied the 
same tests to all 24 whites were 
disqualified. 

2 


A COURT test will be made 
of a 1956 South Carolina law 
which bars teachers from mem- 
bership in the NAACP. Under 
the law teachers are required to 
fill out a form — they favor 
segregation, and oppose the 
NAACP. The enforcement of the 
law is left to the school districts 
which have not, thus far, all 
required it. Twenty-five, teach- 
ers mostly in Orangeburg Coun- 
ty, who have been fired for 
refusing to sign will bring suit 
for their jobs with the assistance 
of the NAACP. 

* 

REP. ADAM POWELL said 
that after a one-year “breather,” 
he will propose a ban on all 
Federal aid to school districts 
which separate whites and Ne- 
groes. He referred to such pro- 
grams as school lunch, vocation- 
al training, and aid to districts 
where there are military institu- 
tions. He will continue to press 
this year, he said his non-bias 
amendment to the school con- 
struction bill. 

In an appearance in court, 
where his secretary, Mrs. Hat- 
tie F. Dodson, was found guilty 
of tax evasion, he denied that he 


had received any “kickbacks” 


from the salary paid her from 


Congressional funds. Mrs. Dod- 
son faces a possible 5 years in 
prison and $10,000 fine. 

* 


DR. BOLIVER B. MOORE, 
candidate for supervisor in Ala- 
meda County, California, has 
been threatened with death, by 
racists who say thev represent 
White Citizens Council of Oak- 
land. The callers say they will 
not tolerate Negroes in Ci 
government. Police have den 
that any such organization exists 
in Oakland. 

* 

A NEW applicant has filed 
for admission to graduate stud- 
ies at the University of Alabama. 
Billy Nabors, senior student at 
Talledega College (Ala.) has 
applied to! study at the law 


school. 
a 


MORE THAN 50.000 per- 
sons were expected to attend 
four civil rights rallies in the 
New York area during this week. 
The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
leader of the Montgomery, 
Ala. bus boycott was sponsored. 
In a meeting by the Protestant 
ministers of the city at the 
Cathedral of St. John, largest 
Two separate NAACP rallies 
honored Mrs. Rosa Parks, whose 
refusal to leave her seat on @ 
bus, launched the boycott; and 
Attorney Arthur Shores, lawyer 
for Autherine Lucy in her at- 
tempt to attend the University of 
Alabama. Largest rally planned 
was for Madison Square Garden 
under the united auspices of 
various city organizations, head- 
ed by A. Philip Randolph, head 
of the Bestieottaed of Sleeping 
Car Porters. 


— 
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sue and says: 


partment of the union to call upon 


the corporation to: 


loves. 


1. Call back all laid-off em- where — are heavy. 


POINT 3 in the resolution 
touches on a new situation. Many 


| days, or working 6 hours and then 


| ®Since the UAW has established being sent home. 

the principle that our contract is 2) ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT 
‘living document, we call on the 
‘International Executive Board to'] oa] 500. 


Jim Bishop, president of Buick 
has asked Governor 


statewide conference of local union 
‘leaders in plants in Michigan 
Bishop 


jasks the Governor to declare a mo- 


Renegotiate the contract to ratorium on foreclosures, evictions, 


provide a 30-hour week with 40- seizure of furniture. He tells how 


| hour pay. 


‘GM workers are trying to sell their 


3. Renegotiate the contract to, cars in Flint to get enough to eat 


provide 


| their 


-in pay for an entire on and how they are trying io get 


down pavments back on 


homes they bought. 


ployee reports to work. 


>. 


new legal motion submitted to the court 
with him are Helen Sebell (left), Morton 


from a trip te England, France and Italy to visit entinent persone 
» om May 15, where Prefesser Love 


taken 


duced into the pieture by — | 


the UAW leaders or from the floor 


H-Energy Plus Peace Can 
Mean a Brave New World 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE BLINDING flash and the poisoned clouds that billowed out over Bikini in the) 


Pacific last Sunday reminded the world that we still live in the shadow of the Hydrogen 
Bomb. At the same time comes news as momentous as anything announced before concern- 


ing atomic energy. The vast power 
of the H-bomb, which has limit- 
less powers of destruction, can also 
be mastered and put to work for 
mankind. In fact the world is on the 
eve of cracking this momentous 
problem thus creating a source of 
power and energy as available as 
the seas. | 

And the irony ot this new era in 
science, coming as it does through 
the cold war still lingers about us, 
is that the Russians are giving this 
secret to the West. 

The development of the story is 
itself a sign of the great changes 
that have taken place in the world. 
It shows how much the cause of 
peace has progressed and how 
much the continuation of H-bomb 
tests is a throwback to oa period 
and a policy which mankind has 
rejected, 

* 

THE story opens in Geneva on 
Aug. 8 of last vear. The Atoms for 
Peace conference was in session, | 
remember the buzz and the. stir 
among the scientists of 60°) lands 
following the presidential address 
of Indias noted plivsicist Protessor 
Homi, Bhabha. This excitement 
was caused by the revelation in 
Bhadbhas report that the energy 
of the H-bomb will be harnessed 
for peaceful purposes. 

Till then it had been generally 
believed that only atomic. tission 
—as in the atomic bomb—not fusion 
—as in the hydrogen bomb—could 
be controlled and used tor power. 
But Prot. Bhadbba said outright 
that this was scientifically possible: 
he indicated that) scientists were 
wrestling with the problem; and 
he predicted that in) 20%years it 
could be achieved: 


sulfice it to say 
Water, not a rare and expensive 
metal like uranium, could be the 
source oof osncl Hl-energy. This 
means that electricity would be as 
cheap, as plentiful and as avail- 
able as a dip in the ocean in July. 
| * 


THE UN) scientific secretaries 
working 
conference explained in their dry 


at the Atoms. tor Peace, 


Nuclear 


Energy 


} 
' 


| 


j ? 


Ready to Work! 


To give some idea of what a manner how such a development’ task. Gradually it dawned on the’ 
boon this would) be for mankind: would be as important as the split-) correspondents that they were be- 


correspondents from the big papers 
all over the world were enthusias- 
tic in the not so dry manner of 
hewspapermen as a tribe. 

For a long time the science writ- 
ers of our country had been press- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to say whether work «was be- 
‘ing done on atomic fusion. But 
they » ore told it was an impossible 


ee 


Communist Party Invites 
Discussion on Program 


The national office of the Communist Party has CONn- conterence last summer in Geneva, 
tracted for space in the Worker and in Political Affairs for this did not extend to the field of 


the Party Discussion now un 

The Worker and the Daily 
Worker will continue to publish 
their own discussions in their: let- 
ters columns and in articles. 

In announcing the party. dis- 
cussion, a National Discussion 
Committee of the Communist’ Party 
the issue of the Worker of June 
10 will inaugurate the discussion. 
issued the following statement: 

“The recent) National Commit- 
tee meeting decided to hold a na- 


tional Convention around the end. 


of December, 1956. For this pur- 
pose it decided to hold two dis- 
cussions at all levels of the Party. 
The first is in process now, on the 
recent N.C. meeting and will con- 
tinue until the September National 
Election Conference of the Party. 
This discussion will serve as the 
basis for the draft resolutions for 


the pre-Convention distussion for 


the National Convention. 

“The National Committee has 
arranged that contributions to the 
discussion will be printed in 
The Worker starting June 10th 
(if enough material is ready by 
then), in Political Affairs, and in 
whatever district bulletins are 
established. The discussion print- 


ed in The Worker will not be a 


Separate supplement, but part of 
the paper. --° Se , 


that 


ee 


der way. 


f 
| 
‘ 


It is expected 


IN ORDER to print the maxi- 


 sxneesi number of _ contributions, 


articles in The Worker will be 


limited to 1000 words and inj [yor Kurchatov, accompanied the! 


'P.A. to 2000. Articles should be 
typed if at all possible, and sent 
ito National Discussion Committee, 
‘CPUSA, 101 West 16th Street, 
NYC 11. Articles should be for- 
'warded through the districts if 
| possible. Unsigned articles cannot 
ibe accepted otherwise. 

“We invite non-Party contribu- 
tions to the discussion as well. 

“We need hardly add that the 
purpose of this intensive discussion 
now under way in the Party and 
that will continue until the con- 
vention has as its prime purpose 
the overcoming of our isolation 
and should serve to stimulate and 
strengthen our mass work rather 
than substitute for it.” 


9 Die in Storm 


On Lake Michigan | 
MILWAUKEE,*May -23. — Nine 
men were drowned in Lake Michi- 
gan squalls last night and early to- 
day. Seven of them in the sink- 
fing of a barge at work on: 2 ‘con- 
struction project. ee Oe PS 


work was in fact-going on, but no, 
one would talk. 


And Prot. Bhabba confirmed it. 
‘Then the British admitted thev, 
were working on this. Our delega- 
tion did too, but added no detail. 
Mum was the word. The Russians 
sud nothing on this at Geneva. 
-And this correspondent was not at 
all surprised that Prof. Skobeltsvn, 
the head of the Soviet delegation, 
 dide’s reply to my written inquiry 
jas to what the Russians had ac- 
complished in this field. | 

* 

FREE and frank as was the ex-. 

‘Change at the Atoms for Peace 


that ese ocean ting of the atom. And the scientific ing given the run around, that this 


H-energyv. It wasn't until the visit; 
of Bulganin and Khruschev to Eng-' 
land that the next big revelation| 
was made. | 
— A Russian top. physicist, Prof.| 
Soviet leaders. While there he de- 
livered a lecture at Harwell, the! 
big British atomic science center. | 

The title of the lecture may, 


! 
| 


‘mean very little to the Jayman:! 
“The Possibility -of Producing, 
| Governable Thermonuclear — Re-' 
factions by Means of Gas 
charges.” But svhat it boiled down 


Dis-| 


jto was the haraessing of the pow- 


‘er of the H-bomb, | harnessing) 


‘greater and cheaper power by far 
than atomic energy itself. 

| Here's how Ritchie Calder, sci- 
‘entific correspondent of the Lon- 
don New Statesman and Nation, 


of the Kurchatov lecture: 

“If the destructive power of the 
H-bomb can he controlled and 
harnessed to industrial and do- 
mestic purposes the world will 
possess power unlimited. That 
was why Academician I. V. Kurch- 
‘atov’s disclosure to the British 
atomic scientists at Harwell were 
so significant. The Russians are 


(May 5) reported the significance’ 


‘on the threshhold of controlling; 


| H-energy , for peaceful uses and 
_ +* (Continued on: Page 15) 
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YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE 


Canada’s ‘Dixon-Yates’ Case 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


THESE are the years of 
colossal grab and the shod- 
dy deal—Dixon-Yates and 
Tidelands oil, Keck’s Con- 
gressional bribes and the 
$300 million death-traps of the 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

Behind these really big steals 
are the most powerful billionaires 
—and thi sterm is. no. exaggera- 
tion—especially the Rockefeller 
and the Mellons and the other 
oil moguls. Arrogant with wealth 
and world power from Arabia to 
Venezuela, they dare anything, 
assured of protection from their 
Officials in government and 
shielded from unfavorable pub- 
licitv, should anything go wrong. 
by the puppet Dixons and Yates 
who are put up as fronts. 

For occasionally even , their 
deals fall through, when the vic- 
tims of a particular grab kick up 
their heels, which is what hap- 
pened to DixonsYates. 

Now it is happening in’Can- 
ada. The storm clouds lowered 
in April when the Dominion Bu- 
reau Of Statistics reported that 
U. S. investors, with almost $10 
billion in Canada, already con- 
trol 55 percent of Canada’s min- 
eral and 43 percent of the manu- 
facturing. This prompted Canad- 
ins OF many persuasions to join 
the Jeft in warning that) their 
country is in danger of “selling it 
birthright.” 

* 

THE storm) broke on- the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline project. 
Such a line, connecting the na- 
tural gas fields of Alberta with 
the East, would enable Canada 
to save tens of millions yearly in 
fuel imports. In 1951 a svndi- 
cate coxsisting of Canadian and 


the Texas oil magnate Murchi- 
son undertook to build the line. 
Unable to get steel pipe and 
monev in the United States, they 
turned to the Canadian govern- 
ment for help. Canada agreed to 
supply the funds in inchange for 
stock control of the pipeline. This 
satisfied Murchison and _ his 
friends, who stood to get plenty 
out of the deal anvhow. 

But at this point the real 
powers, who never intended to 
permit such = smalltimers as 
Murchison to run the business, 
showed their hand. Mellon's 
Canadian Gulf Oil owns the bulk ; 
of the natural gas reserves in Al- 
berta. Gulf's spokesman let it be 
known that “Gulf wouldn't have 
anything to do with selling gas 
to a government-owned pipe 
line.” Not a squeak of protest 
from the Canadian government, 
by whose courtesy the Mellon 
giant is permiticd to cperate in 
Alberta! 

To get Wail Sticet tinanecing, 
Murchison and his Conadian 
sociates had to turn OL perecat 
control over to a Wall Street svn- 
dicate. This consists of: Mellon's 
Canadian Gulf Oil, Tennessee 
Cas Transmission Co., controll- 
ed by the Stone & Webster utili- 
tv and banking group, which is 
close to the Rockeleller financial 
interests; and Hudson's Bay Oil 
and Gas, 75 percent owned by 
Morgans Continental Oil, 

* 

Rocketeier and 
Morgan—with such a combina- 
tion, surely the project) would 
finally get underway! However, 
the new owners were not quite 
ready. With all their wealth— 
they wanted only to OWN and 
get the protits from the line. but 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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MELLON, 


THE WEEK ILN WORLD-AFFAIRS . 


° 'Sguirrel Head’ Cost Lives 
°° Dulles Seelds Egypt 


SALERNO which brought 
tragic death to so many — 
icans was a bungling World 
War If decision for which some 
“squirrel-head general” was re- 
sponsible., said Ex-President 
Truman ona visit to Italy. The 
American general in charge was 
Mark Clark who recently made 
the news bv his cowardly at- 
tacks against Negro Gls. 

+ 

EGYPT'S recognition of China 
did not meet with Secretary of 
Dulles’ approval and he made a 
strong attack against Egypt for 
failing to follow the State De- 
partment’s wishes in such mat- 
ters. Dulles also said he would 
oppose giving any economic aid 
to Egypt if it involved coopera- 
with the Soviet Union in a com- 
mon endeavor to end the poverty 
of the Middle East. 


* 

INDIA‘’S Prime Minister 
Nehru called for a_ cease-fire 
in Algeria and offered a five- 
point program to end the bloody 
colonial war agaisnt the Algerian 
people. The program called for 
recognition of Algeria’s national 
rights. 

* 

BRITAIN’S war against the 
school children of Cyprus was 
intensified last week when troops 
hurled tear gas bombs at teen- 
age girls demonstrating for self 
rule. At the same time the 
British tightened their guard 
around exiled Archbishop Ma- 
karios because of rumors that 
his fellow Greeks would rescue 
him from his island imprison- 


ment. 
* 


PRESIDENT SUKARNO of 
Indonesia received a warm wel- 
come in this country as he 
stressed the anti-colonial posi- 
tion of his governmént. Su- 
karno associated himself with 
the American tradition of 1776. 


He asked President Eisenhower 
to support Indonesia's efforts to 
secure its West Guinea territory 
still occupied by the Dutch. But 
Dulles announced the Adminis- 
tration will not grant this re- 


quest. 
* 


ITALIAN voters will go to 
polls to elect municipal officers. 
The united front of the Social- 
ist and Communist Parties was 
strengthened during the cam- 
paign and the efforts to stem the 
Italian trend to the Left proved 


futile. 
* 


SECRETARY of State Dulles 
said he welcomed the Soviet 
agreement to allow American 
Air lines to flv directly to Mos- 
cow. But Dulles also told re- 
porters that he did not believe 
there should be any reciprocity 
and that Soviet planes should 
not be allowed to make the 
flight to America. 

* 

TRADE between the socialist 
and capitalist countries increased 
about 25 percent in 1955 com- 
pared with 1954 it was report- 
ed by Government officials in 
Washington. However, while 
exports from the socialist coun- 
tries increased by 35 percent 
imports increased only 10 per- 
cent. In American trade with 
the socialist countries it was re- 
vealed that the Eastern lands 
sell seven times as much to our 
country as we sell to them. 

* 

SWEDEN and Denmark have 
officially invited Soviet leaders 
Bulganin and’ Khrushchev to 
visit the Scandinavian countries. 
Later this month Yugoslavia’s 
President Tito will visit the 
Soviet Union In Washington 
the Cabinet was being polled 
on a proposal to invite Soviet 
defense minister Zhukov to visit 


the U.S. ; 
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Dear Editor 


Letters from Readers 


The views expressed in he letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 
dons and invite others to write to this column. 


Brooklyn Worker 
Tells of Layoffs 


Dear Editor: 

I am a worker in A. Schrader's 
Son, which makes tire valves for 
the automobile industry. For the 
last few months, with the — 
drop in auto production an 
sales, I figured it was only a 
matter of time before we would 
be hit. 

Not too long ago, we were 
working three shifts and with 
plenty of overtime. Now, 120 
workers have been laid off—al- 
most 10 percent of the shop— 
and aly knows what's com- 
ing next. This has been happen- 
inv tor the past couple of vears. 

The workers who have given 
the company big stockpiles and 
the highest profits in its history, 
are kicked out when things get 
slow. [t's only fair that some of 
the company’s profits should be 
used to ease the burden of Jay- 
olts. 

Last year our union, Local 
458 of the IUE, won some good 
gains in the last contract. But 
we haven't vet gone for one of 
the demands of our International 
—for a lay - off pay plan 
The 30-hour week at 40 
hours pay, which the auto work- 
ers and others are calling for, 
would help keep more of us 
working all the year round. 

ts about time too tHat New 
York State adds to unemployment 
payments for each dependant As 
other states have done. 

lf we work together for these 
things, our union can really pro- 
tect us in the face of. lavofts. 

Enclosed is $2 for a paper that 
always tights for labor. 

A Brooklyn Worker. 
o ve 


Socialism Ofers 
Creative Challenge 


Dear Editor: 

First of all, let us admit that 
the 20th Congress of the Com- 
mnuniss Party of the Soviet Umon 
was the. most important Con- 

ress since the time of Lenin. 
t represented in many reports 
that I have seen, a turning point 
comparable only to the 15th 
Congress of 1927 at which Stalin 
formally took over the Party ex- 
pelled the enemies of the Party 
and! put forward: the ideological, 
living reality, of Socialism in one 
country. 

| No-one can take away the po- 
litical outlook from Stalin up to 
many vears on to 1938. The main 
question we have to ark, was it 
the conviction of Stalin that the 
Soviet Union could—or had _ to 
go it alone. ‘This appeared to be 
a concept of isolation, which af- 
fected International defeats, cul- 
minating by the DEBACLE in 
China. The policies expounded 
at the 20th Congress represented 
a new course, which was dic- 
tated by a new set of circum- 
stances. What has emerged is 
a new foreign policy beeed upon 
the present International needs. 
The foremost factors that has 
shaped ‘the new policy, was the 
physical growth of the Socialistic 
states. Mikovan stated, “The time 
is gone when the Soviet land of 
Socialism was isolated when we 
were an Oasis in a capitalist en- 
circlement. Today there can be 
no talk of this. At present, along- 
side with the system of capital- 
ist states, there is a system of 
Socialist states. Now the great 
Western powers can no longer 
seitle any major issue on their 
own, without considering the 
opinions of the USSR, China and 
all the countries of socialisin.” 

The American working class 
mist learn from the discussions 

oing on within the Party and 
left forces, that is we are de- 
sirious to take an active part to 
develop its political eonscious. 
We must unite all forces of mili- 
tancy within the labor move- 
ment. | 
‘All who advocate Socialism 


face a creative challenge in ways 
to make Socialism more mean- 
ingful to our fellow American. 


Obviously this requires pop- 
ular education and a in 
mass struggles, joining hand-in- 
hand with the labor movement, 
in the shops and plants, with the 
Negro people, with the millions 
of farmers, and all Americans 
who seek to defend ALL civil 
rights against McCarthyism and 
racism. To defend the economic 
interests of the masses against 
monopoly capital. To organize 
the millions of the American 


People for Independent Political 
Action in the 1956 election cam- 
palgn. 

Marx and Engels and Lenin 
show that people by their own 
efforts can and do change s0- 
ciety, nor does it deny the role 
of leaders but they show that 
such Jeaders must always repre- 
sent and serve the interests of 
the oppressed class. 

The Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. should arm the working 
classes with such knowledge, 
which will help them to carry 
its struggle against capitalism 
through to its victory for So- 
cialism. 

The hour is getting late. The 
need js urgent. The American 

ple are waiting: The 15 mil- 
ion members of the AFL and 
the CIO need militant leader- 
ship. Can we become within the 
membership to change it, or will 
we just leave its membership to 
a force of Bureaucracy and Re- 
action, I doubt we will. We must 
carry on the fight for peace, 
i 0 in all the realms of 
working-class aims until we 
reach Socialism. A 

(‘omradely Yours 

BILL McKIE 

” * 


Topics of Concer 

To Working People 
DETROIT, Mich. 

Dear Editor: 


There are certain subjects of 
great concern to working people 
that I would like to see much 
more written about in The 
Worker. 

That would help to sell The 
Worker and to make it more 
valuable to its readers. If pamph- 
lets were written on these topics 
I believe they could be sold and 
distributed in mass quanities. 

1 recall that Doxey Wilkerson 
pamphlet on desegregation had 
a big sale because the topic was 
hot. Also Burnham's pamphlet on 
the Till case. I believe Lumar’s 
pamphlet due to come out on 
automation will be a big success 
for the same reason. 

Such topics are: 

1.—Unemployment today. 

2.—Answers to the slanders of 
the moderates on desegregation 
who merely are the face of the 
Dixiecrats in the orth; and who 
repeat vile arguments against the 
Negro. The self interest of labor 
in Negro rights has constantly 
to he own in varied ways. 

3.—Speed-up and barracks-like 
conditions in the shops. 

4.—Whiat to do with the farm 
surpluses. 

5.—Socialism and freedom; so- 
cialism and America; what the 


free world is really made up of. - 


6.—The armaments program 
and your job. . 

Workers generally and pro- 
gressives in particular are very in- 
terested in the above topics. In 
my opinion, only The Worker 
and Marxists can analyze them 
with clarity—which is so much 
needed. But not much of it is 


being done. 
A BROTHER. 


’ tiply 
can imagine the intellectual 


On Motherhood 


And Home Chores 


Dear Editor: 


Your articles in the “Worker” 
ring the bell in this house. I am 
the 39 year-old mother of five 
children, with a big house, lots 
of gadgets, and a college edu- 
cation. For years I have wres- 
tled with the problems of a part- 
time job, having the companion- 
ship of my husband, getting all 
the chores done, an being a 
yood mother. It is no easy mat- 
ter. 

Solutions worked out indi- 
vidually never solve all the 
problens and not even a 
couple of them adequately. The 
hours are impossibly long and 
lonely. The satisfaction of hav- 
ing healthy, happy children is a 
big one, but a relative one. 
Mother's state of mind is some- 
thing to reckon with too. 

The solutions to the problems 
raised are really to be found 
Only in the reorganization of 
society. It is not enough to guar- 
antee jobs to women, equal pay 
tor equal work, shorter hours, 
and maternity benefits—as_ the 
Socialist countries have achieved 
and as even capitalist countries 
may achieve. The emancipation 
of women will finally come about 
with the solution of a great con- 
tradiction. That centred in 
the United States, is between 
our highly socialized preduction 
naa and private distribution 
of what is produced. 

The frozen and canned food 
po plants, commercial 
aundering and housecleaning 
service are not for the millions 
of housewives who exhaust 
themselves, each in her own 
kitchen, through countless years. 
No, these services for the most 
part, benefit the wealthy con- 


sumers and owners who — 


by “earning” (really grabbing) 
rot from their businesses. 
Gadgot-aubhest get their huge 
share too. It will take a high 
degree of organization to over- 
come this contradiction, but it 
will be done in time. 

The task at hand is a simple 
one, though it requires patience 
and perspective. If all the 
housewives, and husbands too, 
who read these articles, who 
have recognized the problems 
that exist for millions of women 
in our advanced capitalist econ- 
omy, if we all got together, the 
reorganization could begin. 

Mv own immediate neighbors 
say, “If only I could find time 
to read the detagy a every 
time I sit, down for a few 
minutes in the daytime, a bab 
climbs into my lap’—or “Theres 
a quarrel in the backyard, I 
must keep an eye on things out 
there,” or “I’m so tired in the 
age just go to sleep.” Mul- 

is by millions ard you 


stagnation among .American 
housewives of child-bearing age. 

The first thing to do is is con- 
vince the women themselves 
that they need and must get at 
least one hour a day to read a 
book or newspaper. From here 
it is one more step to get groups 


of housewives together one | 


_—— eae 


Dear Editor: 


In view of the fact that the 
November elections are only six 
months away, with the primaries 
in full swing, and the possibilities 
of effecting changes in behalf of 

ce, democracy and a better 
ife within our grasp, it is cer- 
tainly time to do some hard 
thinking and discard all notions 
and tendencies that will serve 
only as roadblocks. 


A number of straws in the 
wind indicate a trend among a 
section of Left-Progressives to sit 
the elections out. A few months 
ago Dr. DuBois in the “National 
Guardian” clearly expressed this 
sentiment, insofar as the Presi- 
dential elections were concern- 


He said that because there 
was no possibility of a third party 
this year, and since there was no 
choice between Democratic and 
Republican candidates, that Left- 
Progressives register their pro- 
test on principle by staying awa 
from the polls. However, he felt 


it would be wrong not to par- 


ticipate in Jocal elections. 


The deep resentment against 
the Cadillac Cabinet and the 
Democratic Party, including the 
Dixiecrat wing, is fully justified. 
Outside of Senators Lehman, 
Morse and a few others, the rec- 
ord of both houses of Congress 
has been chiefly devoted to cat- 
ering to the interests of Big Busi- 
ness, through oil, power give- 
aways, etc. 

However, it is one thing to 
become cynical and defeatist be- 
cause of this rotten situation, and 
stick our heads into the sand 
like an ostrich, but it is some- 
thing entirely different to face 
up to the situation with courage 
and a clear head. 

These are the essential facts 
as they exist today: 

1) There is no third party of 
labor, small and middle-income 
farmers, professionals and small 
business on the scene. 

2) The majority of voters (in- 
cluding independent voters), will 


select either Democratic or Re- 


— Party candidates in the 
November elections. 
3) The Supreme Court decision 


Reader Gives His Views on the Question: 
Shall Progressives Sit Out the Elections? 


on desegregation has split the 
Democratic Party wide open, 
with the Dixiecrats openly op- 
posing desegregation. 

4) The deplorable economie 
situation among small and mid- 
dle income farmers and its 
bungling by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has created a rift 
— the Republican Congress- 
men from these stricken farm 
areas in West and Mid-West. 

5) A number of favorable Su- 
preme Court decisions affecting 
the status of the Communist 
Party under the -McCarran Act 
and the Smith Act victims reveal 
a shift in the political country 
for the better. A few swallows, 
of course, do not make a sum- 
mer and much remains to be 
done. 


6) The growth of the Social- 
ist sector of the world and the 
constantly diminishing capital- 
ist sector, with a third bloc of 
Neutralist nations like India, 
Burma, Egypt, ete., have under 
the impetus of the Geneva and 
Bandung conference thrown the 
schemes of the Washington-Lon- 
don-Paris imperialists for a third 
world war into a cocked hat. 

There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip, as the poet 
says. The need for a genuine 
mass third party is there, but 
the desire is the possession only 
of a small fraction of the Amer- 
ican people. The problem is how 
to build such a party when the 
opportunity arrives. 

There is such an opportunit 
this year, but it must be elk 
There is no question of giving 
blank check endorsements to any 
candidates. But where there is 
agreement among political groups 
on the dominant issues of the 
day locally or nationally, even 
on a minimum basis, every of- 
fort should be made to form 
coalitions around those issues and 
candidates who meet the test. 

Thus is the foundation laid for 
such a movement, which must 
be broadened and consolidated. 
There is no blueprint. The eyes 
of the masses ‘tonalien the 
world are on us. Their out- 
stretched hands beckon to us. 
Are we equal to the task? 

A PRINTER. 


—_—— 


evening a month to discuss, as 
they inevitably do anyway, the 
ee kind of life they lead 
and what they read in their one 
hour a day. Some groups talk 
and cal it “current events,” 
others might chose a book to 
read and discuss. Liberty Book 
Club selections are fine for this 
purpose. 

Aside from this sort of “let- 
ting-off-steam” kind of activity 
there are concrete things wom- 
en need, different things per- 
haps in different places, but 
each giving the opportunity to 
reach more and more women. 
Some of these are: cooperative 
nursery schools, part-time jobs 
for women near home, after- 
school activities for children, 
organized summer activity for 
children. In the course of work- 
ing for these things, it is always 
— to educate housewives 
or the bigger, overall reor- 
ganization necessary. 

To get out of the kitchen an 
hour makes the housewife a 
better mother. She will have 
more to ‘a her children if she 
enlarges her outlook. The chores 
need to be done, it is true. A 
cooperative spirit in the home 
lightens the chores. A coopera- 
tive spirit outside the home will 
eventually make more complete 
community services available to 
all of us, and then emancipation 
of women will really be on the 
way. —RUTH B. SIMON 


We Make Our 
Own Mistakes 
PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor: 


It seems to me our party lead- 
ership is not facing up to the 
fact that the “cult of the individ- 
ual,” (bureaucracy) is prevalent 
in our party, and is the main fac- 
tor leading to wrong policies, and 
failing to carry out correct ones. 


——_—— 


The Worker recently reported 
the opinion of our Nationa] Com- 
mittee that “we, like other 
parties, were affected by the 
cult of Stalin and his infallibility, 
and made many serious mistakes 
that impaired our relations with 
friendly masses of people and or- 
ganizations.” 

Did our serious mistakes flow 
aod from a belief in the in- 
allibility of Stalin, or did they 
flow mainly from serious expres- 
sions of bureaucracy among our 
own leaders? Stalin didn’t make 


OUR mistakes. WE did. 


Gene Dennis characterized our 
mistakes as “mainly left-sectarian 
in character.” John Swift's articles 
in “Political Affairs” made an im- 
portant contribution on_ this 
question, but how many leaders 
chose to ignore or reinterpret 
those articles? 

Our party has always said the 
workingclass must be the lead- 
ing class for decisive social prog- 
ress. But how many leaders con- 
tinue to base their work prim- 
arily on middle class we 
nll often mainly the white mi 
dle class at that? 


Several years ago there was a 
very strong critical discussion of 
Ohio party functionaries, in 
which Gus Hall participated. The 
results were published in “Po- 
litical Affairs.” How many other 
districts or state leading bodies 
had similar discussions and pub- 
lished their estimates? Certainly . 
not locally, where many of the 
same weaknesses prevail. 

There have been several let- 
ters to The Worker on bureau- 
cracy in our pa . One from 
Gary, Indiana, hit the nail on the 
head. Isn’t it time for our lead- 
ership to spell this out and open 
up a serious campaign against 
burcaucracy as a prerequisite for 


formulating and carrying into 


real life correct policies? _—_ 
or SHOP WORKER, 


Ghi.-o- 


NOW I wish to pass on and deal with a couple of tactical mistakes, which were directly connected at times and to 
one degree or another, with the errors in judgment and analysis which our party made in respect to the war danger, the 
fascist danger, and the economic situation; and which in turn further aggravated and contributed to our party's weakness 


and isolation. While the advanced workers opposed and ;— 


resisted the expulsion of the Left-led unions from the CIO, 
they did not wage an ALL-OUT ideological, political and 


organizational fight either to trv 
to prevent this split in labor's 
ranks, or to heal this damaging 
breach in the trade union move- 
ment as soon as possible after 
the expulsion had taken place. 
Prior to the expulsions, the 
Left approached the struggle in 
the labor movement against the 


Marshall Plan and the Truman 
Doctrine as if war was virtually 
around the corner. And the party 
compounded this mistake by 
continuing a very harmful, un- 
tenable, and sectarian policy. 


We developed the struggle. 


for peace in the trade union 


movement in a doctrinaire and 
inflexible manner, not taking in- 
to account the level of under- 
standing of the workers. Furth- 
ermore we made foreign policy 
issues the acid test of all united 
front relationships, and neglect- 
ed the possibility of maintain- 
ing certain left-center coalitions 
on other important issues, in- 
cluding key economic questions. 

The advanced sector of the 
Left never learned how to com- 
bine its own principled and cor- 
rect position on a number of 
these questions with the neces- 
sity to follow a flexible tactic in 


Rais 


to the recent four-day meeting 
of the Communist Party's Na- 
tional Committee is now being 
published in pamphlet form. The 
main section of the report con- 
sists of a critical review of the 
Party's work over the past dec- 
ade. We print below that por- 
tion of the review dealing with 
trade union policy: 


~ 
The report by Eugene Dennis 


the trade union movement, even 
as some of the experiences of 
the French and Italian Marxists 
showed was possible and neces- 
sary in the CCT and ICL. 
* 
AFTER THE EXPULSIONS 


of the eleven national 
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unions . 


from the CIO, the Left did not 
fully appreciate the gravity and 
consequences of what was then 
taking place; and on more than 
One occasion, the advanced 
workers continued to press for 
the adoption of certain sectarian 
policies in the unions which ag- 
gravated the sharp breaks and 
ruptures that developed between 
the Left and diverse Centpr 
forces. , 
During this period, the Left 
failed to estimate correctly the 
relation of forces in the labor 
movement. It did not sufficiently 
see the ebb and flow of t:e 
movement. It tended to exag- 
gerate its strength in the CIO. 
It did not sufficiently realize that 
much of its mass influence de- 
rived from its participation in 
broad left-center coalitions. 
Failure of the Left leaders 
and of the Party to recognize 
these facts of life and to serious- 
ly reexamine the new relation of 
forces, was a factor in all the 
sectarian errors made and cuvn- 
tributed to weakening left-center 


coalition relations. 
. 


SOME COMRADES may ask: 
What is all the commotion 
about? Can anyone guarantee 


issues on which the Left could 
have maneuvered and reacted 
more flexibly. But the Left's 
fight-back policy suffered from 
all the sectarian tendencies tliat 
hampered its united front 
work in the mass trade unions 
led by the more conservative and 
Right-wing reformist and Social- 
Democratic leaders. Moreover, 
the split was, in fact, already 
prepared and under way, when 
the Left allowed itself to be iso- 
lated and defeated through the 
break-up of various Left-center 
coalitions in a number of the 
ClO unions where the Left-pro- 
gressives were strong. Certainly, 
the situation in the NMU, the 
Transport Workers and District 
65 come to mind 

A contributing factor to the 
split in the CIO, the slowness 
in taking measures to try to over- 
come this division—was no doubt 
the practical abandonment of 
the Left’s initiative in the fight 
for trade union unity. This went 
hand in hand with speculation 
about the desirability of even- 
tually establishing a “third” 'abor 
federation. 

Already in the late ‘40s, there 
Was an open expression that 
under the existing circumstances 


(the war danger, the menace of 
fuscism, the going over of mast 
of the AFL and CIO leaders to 
suppor. of the cold war, ctc.) 
trade union unity and united Ia- 
bor action would be against the 
interest of the workers. 

Instead of becoming the cham- 
pions of trade union unity, and 
thus coming closer to the rank 
and file and certain leaders of 


(Continued on Page 14) 


that the split in the CIO could 
have been avoided? This is not 
the question. The real question 
is. did we do everything possible 
to prevent the split? Did we 
work in a manner and pursue 
such policies that would make it 
more difficult for the split to 
occur? To this, we must answer: 
No. 

The split in the CIO was pre- 
cipitated through a number of 


‘, » 
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Eugene Dennis addresses the 32nd anniversary meeting of the Daily Worker at Carnegie Hall. 
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TO VOTE 


WAITING 


See 


CITIZENS’ COUNCILS TRY TO SAVE 
SLIPPING ‘WHITE SUPREMACY’ 


his vote?” 


By ADAM LAPIN a oe 
: . ' i 2 ¢ a yr state Cz- 
Sam Engelhardt, Jr., had made the same statement thousands of times before, ee ee a en 
a id mare islator, a candidate for Democratic Sepex 
a gleam came into his hard eyes set deep in his lean, almost gaunt face as he said that jational convention delegate re-| Hit! : 
the trouble in Montgomery was all the fault of “outside agitators.” “It’s all the fault of the plied in a letter along with his’ # Li. 
— a — — a : —_ = 7 : ae a ed 


NAACP, page and stirring peating . a — —Prnee P 
things up,” he sald. “i ees reas Set <a eam ngleharc 1as serve 
ay ‘ed no trouble with my] ae eT ange eae rae But . turned out that he wasnt with me for two terms, and Sam’ 
" er oe Se We oe (ee SO sure. ‘knows where I stand on the race 
n——rs. Why, 909 percent of the zens Councils in the state. But he i ciieemeatlins ee ol _ : 
people working for me are didn’t scem to think his claim of Sg" anticipating a0 Seo I 
| aaa NE TE > Seem =" verse federal court ruling on Mont- * - 
n____rs, and we get along fine.” (75,000 membership was quite im-|5. 7. Tt wee: a 

Englehardt, executive secretary, pressive enough. He said he ex- ~ og gy gt 3 ta + ae FOLSOM was bitterly criti- ~ 9m 
of the White Citizens Councils of rected it to double in a vear. 8 Rws, he qe’ Girougn ee by the Citizens Councils for “a0 
AlaLama, had started with painful) Asked how he thought the boy- eer “on 5 bales acainet coal ‘his refusal to answer the question: | 
care to speak of Negroes. But the eott would end, he said: eS ati Pree lal be ne sublic nee. | 
eg was too much for him. Soon! “j> wi]l break down because of ed are a . oS pen ad on an of yng 
i@ Was referring to “nigras” as a quarrels among the leaders.” | “What sal . __ {Opponent in C VISCRVENC ¢ : 
compromise, and before long he “a indicated the tactics he is sire the aetene” a vocate said: | , AND NOW 
relapsed to the more — familiar using in an effort to divide the Ne-- “ye don’t like it.” ee ee He “Show Big Jim Folsom, the, Another first ballto—in Georgia 
usage of the Southern racists. gro community when he referred) means jt. too considering that| Darling of the NAACP, how you —after repeal of white primary 

Enelehardt is a planter—as are to Rev. Martin Lx:ther ning leader \{ontgomery il lied § Lisinhs in| lication Segregation and pape! —x 

vost of the big wheels of ‘iti-, yy as “Cadillac King.” tear. weiner. | = Boss aad 
~asie Slemcie a sient =-eneea b 1s ’ i ogy Se — Englehardt Was willing to make 
His plantation is medium-sized. THAT night I got a chance to | “What do you think of iRtegra- MY alge —engal be so eal 

He is a state senator, and the, test his hope against the reality of a tion in the Post Office?” ‘Congress nc : 
leader of the white supremacy’ meeting in the Day Street Baptist “Well, it isnt complete there,” Roked how he felt about Ne- 
bloc in the legislature. 'Ciurch thronged by almost 5,000) he said glumly. groes voting, he said: 

He is the man who kept putting. Negroes, representing every oncter Quite willing to talk about most. “I don't paral their voting, if! 
the heat on the Montzomery sub- of the community, voicing an in- of his activities, Engelhardt turns they can qualify.” , | 
sidiary of National City Lines to spired unity and a boundless de-|©°Y> however, when the subject “74, days later we were in 
hold firm against the bus boycott.' termination to continue the boy-' turns to the role of the Citizens 7 skegee seat of the great edu- 
He has Mayor W. A. Gale and the’ cott until victory. | Councils in politics. ee eg institute, and got a better | 
city commissioners under his “There will be no integration in| Magoo enter elections idea about what he meant when) 
oy eye all members of the South,” Englehardt kept La MSE , he said “if they can qualify.” 

| : * 


* 


. NOT LOOKING for trouble in; 
tense Montgomery, I introduced \W THE POLL TAX STATES - 


myself to Englehardt as a reporter 

for “The Daily World of San Fran-, . 

cisco.” | Pi 
“I read The Daily World,” En- MILLION WHITES 


glehardt said poker - faced. He 
does, too. He filled me in on a cou- 
ple of news items I had missed 
about funds being raised in Los 
Angeles for the Montgomery boy-; 
cott. 

He knew he was wasting his 
time. But once started, he found it 
difficult to stop agitating for white 

7 


me 


supremacy. 


Voters line up, after emanci- 
pation to cast their first ballots. 


as 


* 

BUT FOUR days later The 
Montgomery Advertiser runs a 
full-page ad inserted by the Mont- 
gomery Citizens Council “as a 


public service.” 
The ad consisted of answers 


by various candidates asking these 
questions among others: 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE and 
the largely Negro town by the. 
same name are in Macon county | 
which Engelhardt represents in 
the state senate. 

A Negro professor tells wi: 

“Macon County is 84 percent 
hites and, Negro. But only 900 Negroes are 


“Are you for mixing w 

. ° N 
oes (that’s the wav it appears! allowed to vote. To keep Negroes 
— . from voting there has been no 


T in the ad—A.L.) in our schools? 
yor _ “Have you or will you solicit | registration for three years. The | 
the negro vote? | board of registrars was just, 
“Do you here and now deny the abolished. - 
negro yote?. | Of course this penalizes whites | 
“Do yau ‘here and now say to, 38 well as Negroes. There aré Now | 
the negro that you do not want (Continued on Page 14) 
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Fire and Brimstone = 


By BEN LEVINE 

JACKIE GLEASON, it | 
ported, is planning to give up 
the “Honeymooners” sketches 
and concentrate on Reguie. the 
Park Avenue souse. If that hiap- 
pens, I shall consider myseil 10 


longer bound 

to the Satur- 

day 8 p. m. 

rendezvous on 

Channel - 2. 

And here I 

speak tor the 

entire family. 

to whom this 
halt-hour 

spent on. the 

adventures of 

Ralph Kramden, 

bus driver. is as yall a 
as the Saturday. night bath wass 
to former vencrations, 

“The Honeymooners: 
humor, Regwie offers 
When aman has a finns 
to tell, and when he tas 
good actors as Art Carnes 
Andrey Meadows to teil ait. 
needs Jittle of the violence 
slapstick to stir our Jaugliter, 

This is just as tree of the sus- 
pense sketches and oo riavstery 
melodramas on the TV 
Screams and | |! shots and dead 
bedies arecon!Y a sign that the 
adventure writers jnventicn is 
dry Ing ap. It is the tense wait- 
ing, the quiet svmptoms of cd. 
ger that hold our attention, 

* 

THE PROMISE of seurcthing 
about to happen—this is the wni- 
versal attraction of good stories — 
Beowulf. the Bible or the Three 
Bears. 
mor or horror, 
great expectation for 
pected, 

Saturday 
down, reading a 
comic surprises on Jackie Gleas- 
on’s pudgy countenance, and 
Sunday nights we turn all lights 
off for Hitchcock's Phalf-lour 
Horrors, waiting for the tale of 
terror foreshadowed in Alfred's 
elephantine face. 

We roared with Jaughter that 
Saturday night when Ralph 
Kramden and Ed Norton, in 
flight from their wives for a 
convention vacation, find them- 
selves unexpectedly Jandculled 
and = speeding away on the 
wrong train. 

And we shuddered on that 
Sunday night at the Hitchcock 
ending in “The Baby Sitter,” 
when Thelma Ritter, in’ her 
Imaginative portrayal of a senti- 
mental spinster, finds that the 
hands of the man she worships 
are stretched toward ler not to 
embrace but to strangle. 

When Alfred Hitchcock — is 
good, he produces mnasterpieces 
of quiet horror. But when he is 
bad he is horrid. as in “The Bel- 
irv.” in which the onlv surprise 
WialS that Alfred should have 
given his daughter. Pat. the 
thankless part of a schoolteacher 
pursued by a murderous idiot. 

* 


THE . BEST. recent TV ex- 
ample of subtle SUSPCTISE anc 
terror was no* produced by Al- 
ficd Hitchcock. It was offered 
On a Monday nivlit on Studio 
One, and it was called “The 
Drop of a Hat.” 

The scene was not Jaid in 
gloomy vaults or in dark diun- 
geons. The story took place in 
the slick, polished, ultra-modern 
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offices of a fashion 
mugezine, staffed by © slick, 
ultra-fashionable women. 
It was the capitalist Heaven 
promised by the most attractive 
Help Wanted ads-—top salaries, 
for advancement, sunny 
surroundings, And vet it was a 
Hell. filled with devils, and the 
top boss, a mien, was Satan in- 


editorial 


smart, 


Chance 


cjarmnate, 

Expert camera work, and ex- 
pert Cialowue written the au- 
thor, Dick Berg. told a tale of 
Machiavellan intrigue serve 
the editor-in-chief (Nina) Foch) 
was toppled from her eminence 
by der assistant 
While the owner 
Lovec) manipulated the strings. 
Meadows, who is) Anu- 
two ure a pair 
of truly marvelous actresses) was 
an archangel of capitalist) evil. 
\t the moment of triumph her 
eves glowed dike fire and she 
scemed to be uttering not words 
but smoke and brimstone. It was 
an amazing performance, espe- 
chilly when J recalled that about 
ago fane plaved, with 
perfection, the title 
Austens “Euima.” 

* 

IF YOU HAVE READ a re- 


“The Exurban- 


(Ceorge Vos- 


June 


al Bat hg 
poree hain 


role Jane 


cent best seller, 
vou ll know Whit I mean 
that “The Drop of 
a Hat) compresses into an hour 
he narrow TY tlie 
described in 


ites, 
] 
when Po sav 
ny f SCIleCE! 
wngished fensjon 
° } ° 
sOcioodical study 


OO to $50,000. ex- 


Spector sky '§ 
of the SIO 


. . | . . 
eculives ga toe conpareeiions 
industry. 


all ed “The 


dk yD thes 


One Chapter 


IE Ath bingtes al wask* 


} 


well-heeled heels climb 


Franny 
madly on each others shoulders 
or step with painfol precision 
on the tingers of their fellow- 
emploves strugcling to hold their 
place or edge an inch upward. 
Spectorshs 
are so shrewd, so intel- 


that they 


to devise mar- 


Wiles: 

“They 
ligent. so itainative 
have been aple 
velous methods of making each 
other’s Hives miserable.” 

Thy Se are the people who 
OE | V Commercials and 
our TV enterlunment, 
vet ow Jives are tales of 
terror as they struggle “like wild- 
cats ina red hot iron cage, to 
use Robert Browning's phrase. 

The khnifing that goes on in 
this lofty, rarefied atmosphere, 
where 13> people are eternally 
jostling for 12 available jobs, is, 
sivs “The Exurbanites” like a 
game of “musical chairs.” Jenin 
once Called the same sort of in- 
trigue in) government cabinets 
“ministerial Jeapfrog.” 

The emg | 
such juicy plums are fertile 
sources of satire, and of plavs of 
deep horror, as Dick Berg has 
shown in “The Drop of a Hat.” 

Mr. Berg's creation is, as I 
have said, filled with more sus- 
pense and horror than anything 
Hitchcock has offered. It has 
one further merit, as I can tes- 
tify, having worked on a copy- 
desk in a similar place. It is 


true. . 


write 
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QUEEN SALOTE OF TONGA in the foreground, attending the wedding of her sons. The one, 
center, holding fan, is now her Prime Minister. 


TONGA, A Tale of the Friendly 


Ledyard. 


Islands, by Patricia 
Appleton-Century-Croft. 
By LESTER RODNEY 


I MIGHT never have been 
interested in reading a_ book 
named “Tonga” if I hadn't spent 
some months in that Pacific 
kingdom during World War 
Two, since it is lamentably true 
that most people are more inter- 
ested in callie about things 
and places they already know 
than about those they never saw 
or heard about. It is a very in- 
teresting book, which I can 
recommend equally to those who 
have and those who havent 
been to Tonga. (Unlucky latter!) 

You may have heard of Ton- 
va for the first time when its 
majestic six foot four inch Queen 
Salote received some publicity at 
the London coronation last year. 
Anyhow, there are some 40,000 
Tongans spread over a group of 
islands which make just a couple 
of dots in the blue of the South 
Pacific on the myp. 

Patricia Ledyard, a former 
WAC from San Francisco, ap- 
plied for and got a one yea 
teaching tol in a missionary 
school. She writes frankly of her 
shock at finding the missionary 


-— --—.-..- = -— 


B-AIQS 


vroup liv iy aloof from and feel- 
ing above the Tongans. 

She herself tries sincerely to 
be friends with the people, some- 
thing not understood by her em- 
ployvers, who think only of hand- 
ing down the word as a big 
favor to inferiors. 

Miss Ledvard meets and mar- 
ries a Scotch doctor who like 
herself has been smitten with 
Yongh and has decided to stay. 
Thev settle down and now have 
alittle girl of their own romping 
in the lush sub-tropical evening 
on the beach with the other 
happily naked children of the 
island of Vavau. (This is not the 
main Pongan island housing the 
White population, Tongatapu.) 


MOST of the book concems 
the wavs, legends and life of 
the people. It is told with un- 
professional freshness, and with- 
out the “papalangi’ (Tongan for 
white folks) patronization often 
in such narratives.  Fin- 
ished with her initial stuffy mis- 
sionary connection, she can en- 
jov the slv burlesquing* by Ton- 
gan youngsters of typical South 
Sea papalangi characters. 

Miss Ledyard manages to sug- 
gest much of the beauty and 
idyllic quality of life in Tonga 
without unduly — glamorizing 


found! 


‘TONGA’ STIRS REVIEWER'S NOSTALGIA 


anything. There are the feasts of 
pigs and chickens, yams and 
breadfruits wrapped in banana 
fronds, succulently cooked in 
ovens of stone dug in the earth 
and eaten joyously the way good 
things should be eaten, without 
“table manners” .. . the ever- 
present haunting original songs 
and graceful Polynesian dances 
. . - the true generosity of the 
people and wonderful attitude 
toward children . . . an almost 
lyric chapter of a tale of petty 
jealousy, love, revenge and sui- 
cide . . . the gracious Queen 
emerging as the real person she 
is (some of us met her in 1943). 


Tne pook, first on these is- 
lands to be written by an Amer- 
ican, might have given a more 
rounded picture of Tonga, with- 
out necessarily losing its delight- 
ful ambling flavor, by some 
description of its copra and 
banana economy, the structure of 
the formal British “protectorate” 
and the interesting actual work- 
ings of Tonga’s Jand distribution 
system. 


HOWEVER, Jet us not com- 
plain. It is a good book and 
charming. Indeed, some may 
wonder whether it might not 
stimulate a rush of tourists te 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Harvest scene by Hendrick Glintenkamp (1887-1946), a master of the 


memorial exhibition is open until May 31 
he was an artist for the old “Masses” gad a president of the American Artiste’ 


major galleries: here and in Lendom, — hava ? 


rey 


at New York City’s Art of T Tem ¢ 


Racism and Relocation 


BROOKS 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
Mrs. Julia Watkins (not 


her real name) lives in the 
path of the slum clearance 


demolition squads. She is 
bewildered, frustrated, frighten- 
ed and embittered, as the head 
of one of the 67,000 families 
scheduled to be displaced by 
various housing and other public 
works projects during 1955-1957. 
Mrs. Watkins, a widow who 
has lived for 20 years in her 
present Harlem apartment, 1s 
teen-age 
$3300-a- 
month as an inspector in a cos- 
metics factory and could stretch 
a point to pay $100-a -month 
rent for decent surroundings for 
her two hich school daughters. 


Jt was with this in mind that 
Mrs. Watkins followed a_ tip 
from a friend and sought an 
apartment within her price range 
between Broadway and River- 


the mother of two 
daughters. She earns 


side Drive in the vicinity of 
135th St. Her experience is de- 
scribed by psychologists as 
“traumatic.” 


Recalling her house Jiunt to. 


me, Mrs. Watkins would scarcely 
restrain tears of bitterness when 
she described how the superin- 
tendents (including one who was 
a Negro) had told her that there 
were no vacancies. But the blow 
which almost floored Mrs. Wat- 
kins came after she noted the 
name of the renting agent from 
the shingle hanging in front of 


‘the building and paid him a 


visit. According to Mrs. Watkins, 
she was told: 

“We don't have any vacancies 
now, but we have a house which 
we are turning over to colored 
next month.” He paused here, 
Mrs. Watkins remembered, and 
then he followed through with 
this racist knockout: 

“I don't think you] be = in- 
terested in those. though, be- 
cause the rents will be fabulous.” 

It was two weeks after her ex- 
perience when I spoke with Mrs. 


Israel, Oil, 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE 

EAST: WHICH WAY ISRAEL? 
By A. B. Magil, Century Pub- 

lishers. 10 Cents. 

Reviewed by J. M. Budish 

TO THE INTERESTED 
average reader the news 
from Israc] must be puz- 
“ling and confusing. The 
U.N. resolution authorizing 
Hammarskjold’s mission was 
voted unanimously by the Se- 
curity Council, but itiwas spon- 
sored only by the Cited States. 
Britain and France, the other 
iwo partners to the Tripartite 
Declaration 6f 1950 pledging 
themselves to “take action” to 
prevent violation of the armis- 
tice frontier between Israel and 
the Arab states, did not join in 
sponsoring this resolution. This 
is even more surprising in view 
of the’fact that all former reso- 
lutions dealing with the Middle 
East were sponsored by all the 
Western Big Three. 

A.B. Magil’s excellent pam- 
phlet supplies the background 
material which will help the 
reader find his way through the 
labyrinth of bewildering tenden- 
tious stories to the real conflict- 
ing forces involved in the Mid- 
east struggles. Concisely and Ju- 
cidly Magil points out: 

“Under present conditions the 
politics of oil, joined with the 
politics of cold war and prepara- 
tions for bot war, is the curse of 
Israel, as of the Arab states and 
non-Arab Iran, Turk and 
Pakistan.” To this guide post 


i 


Watkins but her social vision 
was still blurred by the blow. 
She condemned the rental agent, 
the supers and the white ten- 
ants whom she accused of want- 
ing to “throw their whiteness 
around.” She was frustrated be- 
cause there was no wav of seek- 
ing redress against those who 
had crudely told her that the 
housing market is not open to 
Negroes - not even dn New York 
City. 

I kiiew Mrs. Wrathins: plight 
posed a serious Challenge to the 
citv. The Citv Planning Commis- 
“one-third of the 
hy non- 


sion reports, 
shims are occupied 


White families, who constitute 
}2 percent of the population,” 
Indicating that there are some 


90.000 ‘Mrs. Wathinses” anong 
the 67.000 to be displaced be- 
fore the end of J957. What was 
the answer to their problem? 
The Citv Plaming Conmiission 
seemed not to have one, al- 
though it did know the problem 
existed. The Negro and Puerto 
Rican householders, Viving in 
daily dread of the Gemolition 
squads and frustrated in’ their 
search for non-existent Jiousing 
for “non-whites,” were desper- 
ately secking an answer. The 
most immediate seemed to stop 
the shin clearance programs. 
“It is better to have a poor 
roof than no roof over your 
head,” thev are saving. The city 
apparently is faced with a mum- 
ber of tough alternatives: 

J. Stop the slum clearance pro- 
gram. 

2. Slow it up until public and 
middle income housing for non- 
discrimantory occupancy can be 
built on vacant land to house 
those displaced by slum: clear- 
ance programs, 

3. Integrate into the citys 
plans a rehabilitation program 
for making livable many sub- 
standard buildings and utilizing 
vacant lots for smaller buildings. 

Bul it is obvious that if the 
housing market did not) have 


Magil adds another about the 
complex British-Amevican rela- 
tionship, since these countries 
are’ both bitter rivals and part- 
ners. 

ee Vail CN; Vains, “the 
Middle Teast is an arama ot fierce 
conflict: between American and 
British oil trosts and their gov- 
ernments for domination so... 
“Sance Vould Waar | the u. _% 
hes been steadily pushing the 
British back. replacing Britain as 
(he dominant power in Tran, 
Saudi-Arabia and Israel, and 
even invading such formerly ex- 
chuisive London Gomrains aS rag 
and Jordan. 

But while thev are implacable 
rivals the U. §. and Britain are 
also. “partners in keeping the 
Middle East safe for exploitation 
by the oil trusts, partners in sup- 
pressing the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East and their movements 
for democracy and freedom... 
partners in) pursuing cold war 
and hot war objectives.” 

. 

SPEAKING of the role of the 
U. S. Government, Magil refers 
to the fact that, “Israel's. birth 
was made possible by a small 
respite in the cold war’ but only 
“after much backing and filling” 
on the part of Washington, 

The pamphlet also tells the 
storv, how Israel has “become a 
province in Wall Street's Middle 
East economic empire.” Here 
one wishes that the author would 
have had the space for a more 
detailed analysis both of the 


U. S. direct investments and of - 


the “hundreds of millions of dol- 


jimcrow compartments — if | it 
were open and_unrestrained— 
the normal movement of pop- 


ulation would produce vacancies. 


So I went to see a Negro real 
estate man to get the answer as 
to why there were the jimcrow 
compartments in the housing 
market. Why was it that the 
classical capitalist theorv of 
“trickle down” did not work for 
“non-whites” in the housing 
market? I asked. 

The Negro real estate broker, 
who asked that he not be iden- 
tified, answered in two words: 


“Banks and mortgages.” 


“On most Jarge real estate 
parcels,” the R. E. man. con- 
tinued, “there is always a mort- 
gage, with the actual owner di- 
viding the equity in the property 
with a mortgage bank—usually a 
minority is held by the owner. 


This mortgage runs for a set pe- 
riod, is not amortized. The 
owner pays a yearly service 
charge and interest On the mort- 
gage and when the mortgage 
falls due, say in ten years, it Js 
simply renewed and the process 
I have just described continues.” 


I didn’t quite see yet how this 
connected with the problem | 
had outlined and asked for and 
got the following clarification: 

“Well, in the first place the 
mortgage banker has set the 
racial pattern of the neighbor- 
hood in which he has placed a 
loan. The agent or owner knows 
that if he is caught breaking this 
pattern thhe banker can cancel 
the mortgage on the property 
when it falls due, making it nec- 
nomical sums, depending upon 
the size of the property and the 
essary for them to raise astro- 
amount of the mortgage, so they 
play safe and keep white neigh- 
horhoods white and Negro neigh- 
borhoods Negro.” 


A report on a field survey 
conducted by the Committce on 
Civil Rights in East Manhattan 
(CCREM) — between 


—_— 


and Brink of War 


Jars” of U.S. government credits 
and grants, as well as of “the ad- 
ditional hundreds of millions” 
raised through the sale of Isracl 
bonds. 

Without such a detailed an- 
alysis the figures may create not 
only an exaggerated but a false 
impression of the effects of these 
grants, loans and investments 
on the economy of Israel.There 
is a great deal of evidence to 
show that the effect of these 
loans, grants and investments 
were in many essential respects 
quite negative, interfering with 
the development of local indus- 
tries and generating considerable 
unemployment. 

7 

“IN LAUNCHING their arm- 
ed assault on Israel” (In 1948), 
Magil finds, “the governments 
of the Arab states served, not 
the Arab interests but British 


imperialist interests . . . and in- 
directly also American imperialist 
aims.” On the other hand, in the 
struggle for their independence, 
neutrality and the principles 
laid down by the ~~ ane con- 
ference they are making a deci- 
sive contribution to peace and 
the colonial liberation move- 
ment, though “history chooses 
varied and at times ‘ijlogical’ in- 
struments to achieve progressive 
social change.” He also em- 
phasizes that the refusal of the 
Arab governments to make 
peace or enter into direct nego- 
tiations with Israel “is a reac- 
tionary vestige of the past that 


is in conflict with the growing: 
(Continued on Page 10):-» |. 
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1953 and April, 1955, supports 
in part what the real estate 
agent told me. CCREM testers 
found that with 81 percent of 
the brokers “there was clear and 
definite evidence of discrimina- 
tion against Negro _ testers.” 
Brokers told white interviewers 
in confidence that two “stand- 
ard assumptions” determined 
their attitude toward renting to 
Negroes: 

J. “That high turnover in 
apartments Jeads to deprecia- 
tion of property, and the fear 
Was expressed that this 
turnover might be initiated even 
in medium or low-priced apart- 
ments, if high-priced apartments 
near them accept a few Negro 
tenants, 

2. “The fear that mortgages 
would not be granted or re- 
newed seemed to act as a deter- 
rent to positive efforts on the 
part of those who expressed 
themselves as being personally 
opposed to discrimination.” ’ 

I recalled to the real estate 
man the tact that in 1947 the 
Federal goverument had pros- 
ecuted the New York Mortgage 
Bank Conterence as a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade and had 
gotten a consent decree, in which 
the bankers agreed to disband 
and to cease such practices. He 
remembered the suit but smiled 
Knowingly and said: 

“I know at least one mortgage 
officer in one bank who has a 
map in his office which he uses 
as the basis for determining 
whether he will okay a mort- 
gage or not. The map indicates 
occupancy as to race, block by 


~ The Color Curtain and New York Housin 


block in the city.” 

It was his opinion that if 
others didn’t show such a map, 
it was no proof that they didit 
have one. 

I began to get a better pic- 
ture of Mrs. Watkins’ and the 
citys problem. For~ the very 
bankers who control the mort- 
gages and therefore ultimately 
control the housing market, 
whether rental or purchase. were 
the same bankers who dictated 
in a large measure the city 
housing plans. It was thev who 
dominate the Title ] projects and 
who have the ear of Rehert 
Moses, the City Construction 
Co-Ordinator. 

The real esiate brokers who 
automatically did) the bankers’ 
bidding were not unwilling ice- 
complices since, as mv real es- 
tute broker told nfe, they derive 
their incomes from a_ percen- 
tage of the rents thev collect. 
To them Mrs. Watkins repre- 
sents money in the bank in the 
form of exorbitant rents frer 
slum properties into which the 
thousands of displaced —1-0- 
white families soon will be 
scrambling, But Mrs. Watkins 
cant see the bankers: their 
hands are hidden behind a cir- 
tain of mortgages. 

Just where does all this lead 
us in the fight to lick the hous- 
ing crisis and eliminate slums? 
How does the problem of Mrs. 
Watkins bear on home owner- 
ship, Title I projects, Jimited di- 
vidend and = Jow-rent — public 
housing? Succecding articles will 
discuss possible answers to these 
questions. 
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New housing is going up 


these apartments. For the 


rents are fabulously h 
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‘Manny’ Levin Remembered — Was 
Organizer, Teacher, Staff Member 


By BERNARD BURTON 
LOS ANGELES 


IT IS A STRANGE thing 


efit of degrees. 
The memntos attest, however, 


but one of the country’s great 
ones. Perhaps because he was 


to finger momentos of a man $| 


life, when it seems only hours 
ago that you sat and talke 
with him, smiled with his in- 
fectious chuckle, were warmed 
with his delight in the company 
of people, and were buoyed up by 
his unyielding confidc:ce in the 
people he knew best, the working 
people. | 

It is stranger yet tovt 
gentle human as having been ac- 
tively on stage during the turbulent 
times of these mementa + yellowed 
newspaper clippings of a nation- 
stirring event, a little magazine of 
poems and stories by children, a 
book about heroes in which the 
man’s name is in nearly every 
chapter, a pamphlet ky “Oulina- 
now”’—Lenin, an old photo of a 
sturdy marine in a_ turn-of-the- 
centurv uniform, a picture of the 
man addressing thousands of Ne- 
gro and white workers from a 
porch rail, and a recent issue of 
the New York Daily Worker show- 
ing the man, now white-haired, 
working ‘at a desk, pencil in hand. 

* 

THEY FORM a kalcidscope of 
the life of Emanuel Levin, worker, 
soldier, teacher, organizer, hu- 
manist-American Communist. He 
died April 21 of the scourge of 
cancer at the age of 68, but he left. 


the life and time of this area. 

I teke the Jast memento first, 
the white-haired man at a desk,! 
not because there is anything extra- 
ordinary’ about it but because it 


hink of this’ 


‘orphaned himself at about the age 
lof 13, or perhaps because of what 


{ 


in the years 1906-09, he developed 
a deep interest in the problems of 
orphaned children and those from 
broken homes. 


* 
EVEN IN CHINA he displayed 


on | 


¢ 
tw¢and Manny was there to help.| 


enw » y - 
~. 


“MANNY” LEVIN 


/ 
- / ~~. ’ 


-- 


over from old Russia as a small 


child). 


Back in the states he continued, 
work at- 


is interest and his 


th 


that he was not only a teacher,| 


he saw in China as a U. S. marine, 


a natural bent for teaching, and) 


voured everything he could find 
on the subject. 

His stand on the Side of the op- 
pressed and his natural bent for 
teaching meshed. 1916 found him 
as superintendent of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association in San 
Francisco, where he was one of 
the first to fight the frameup of 
Tom Mooney. He was soon Out of 
a job, however, because of his op- 
position to our entry into World 
War I. 

By this time Manny had become 
a wobbly, a member of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, and 
he stepped in as director of the 
People’s Institute and Library, a 
workers’ center in San Francisco. 

There is a memento of this 
time, the pamphlet by Lenin, with 
his Russian family name, Ulia- 
nov, spelled O-U-L-I-A-N-O-W.., 
A U. §S. seaman, returning from 
revolutionary Russia where the 
workers had taken power, gave the 
pamphlet to Manny, who had it 
published in English under the 
title “Lessons of the Revolution.” 

It was the first Lenin pamphlet 
in English ever to be published in 
the U. S. 


a eres 


* 


NOW THE COMMUNIST) 
Party of the U.S. was being wag 


Mother Bloor asked him to join in 
the work, and he did not require, 
any urging. 

Now widely known as a teacher 


“Those times were a little dif- 
ferent,” he once told me with his 
characteristic chuckle. “It was the 
public school teachers who pushed: 


This church, Ye = 


: ‘ . ‘ . “."e 
. a “au a — x 2 , ee 7 . : ™ 
** 4 * 25 o °. a ms . ss 
we Ob ae OAR tN + the ee e's 


any workers homes, was ripped apart 


by tornado which swept through Flint, Michigan, and Detroit 
suburbs. This was second destructive storm in the auto town in 


the last three years. 


a _—— - ee re ee ee - ---—— -- — —_—- — —-- 


Special to The Worker 


FLINT. — Devastating tor- 


a heritage to which future his-,}e taught English in that country, and Communist, he ran for the! 0Ca nions as en i 
— = é j 


torians will often return to fathom; as he did Jater for immigrants in Board of Education in 1926, win- 
INew York (he had been brought "Ig 27,000 votes. 


As Tornado Strikes Again 


‘Educational Director Robert Frost ° 
‘goods taken at that time from the 
devastated Beecher area. 


was only In, the winter of his life | tracted national attention. Judge ™Y campaign and voted for me.” | 
that I came to know Emanuel Le-| gen Lindsay invited him to Denver! From 1926-29 Manny was back' nados struck this General | 
pb Or Manny as a called him to work with him in his famed!" San Francisco, serving, as state’ \ fotors town last Saturday. On Monday ROTNENG UAW Re- 

1 the Daily Worker where he family and children’s court. organizer of the Communist Party,’ : -7 met with the executive boards of 
served as circulation manager. I hy a” ape het funtil he was called east where he evening. The people had lis-! the local Red Cross and Red 

One can recall many things n t a pagan: = seo ‘took on a series of nationally im-| tened tensely to weather bu-! Feather agencies. They joined in 
about the man in these years, but rt — oo “the, Walt, portant tasks, including organizing; reau warning ‘for 24 hours. They | urging the many who want to help 


! it | © 
now I think of an annual experi-|> the bonus fight, leadership in the; knew what t 2 best t ithe to lo victims to channel that 
Thitm: . ; S light, te: p in the; knew what to expect, how best to’ the tornado v1 
resman Scum es Lite ARG. Now York Unemployment Coun-)tike shelter. They had: learned help through the Red Cross. 


ence with Manny, for it is tied to “sapea paape equate age I 2 
: ache = mnt. , ‘cils. national educational director' much from the grim lesson of the * 


unlons, 


from! 

that Manny should have come to right. 

Socialism at an early age. A poor, Emanuel Levin came out of als petri Aprons 

worker, hungry for carting. and time of American working-class “cnn ah ir e sap ae he . 0 

with a great compassion for alli giants, and now he has gone their sen or ks = into mm ok the 
s of their life savings. 


ee sd 


‘Israel, Oil and Brink of War 


ES ee ee 


—————— 


aeeee memento before me, the children of this school in 1922; 
Resse ga ae ne that lies among the mementos. The! of — ceca \ orkers Or- 1953 tornado which — 116 _— AFTER the 1953 tornado, hun- 
| d simple tales are about: @¢™ Ciirman of hiy party in Louis-| This year the devastation was ay ediacieaiiaas press 
do a story, the storv of Bloody | Poems ai ‘ie Jana and. circulation nanager © of iduenmeed os sume dak of volunteers from building 
al aly 98 1932. This was Beauty and Joy. The last line of the rule ere anag ‘more widespread, as oo — sal from the UAW 
the Battle of Anacostia Flats in|"; by S. P., Age 10," con-) The rest. of his story is known Pabeges. — ee 200 from churches and community ; 
Washington, where Gen. Douglas cheges. ... ond thd mementos ace MEL "| bris hit the ground. Over 200 Ir n churches and community or- 
Miscknfurs tise attacked "the! Most of ali jo to sit down] the menenton are few He elomes were shattered. But only| ganizations pitched in to help re 
first veteran bonus army and and think of the wonderful things; aie ae = pee ; "| three lost their lives, while some build the Beecher area homes. Very 
' , = : that the world ives wus ee ESS and returned to Los Ange les: 100 more were more or less SeTl- . . 
when the tumult subsided, two;"" g with his wife and comrade of 33 ously iniured | few in that working class area were 
ye wa “sao 7 IT SEEMS alewiiall years, Anna, a needle trades! sees ouimieiil vee ta ng! thle to finance their own rehabili- 
ne would never know SEE! ‘worker ; a fnatlen 1 | —yes. , 
Manny that he-was the same man aa ee family, alone, can cope with the. — be few. were. properly i 
whose name made national head- beseuue and confusion which result, sured, if, at all. 
lines as a leader of the bonus Undoubtedly the same spirit of 
marches. cooperation and fellowship will 
Another clip on the bonus|things human, Gene Debs’ Appeal! way: Big Bill Haywood, Gene|'¢S¥ again be called into play this year 
march refers to Manny as a “di-|to Reason made sense to the young! Debs, Mother Bloor. Jack John-| * com: thin qomiiaian ania ee 
minutive former school teacher.” |marine when a_ buddy showed | stone, Robert Minor, Tom Mooney,! LOCALS of ¢ the AFL-CIO ~ wipe 
I thought it strange at first, for)jthem to him in China. When he Anita Whitney. at Aut bile We l i ;needs are inade known. 
I knew Manny as a man of learn-;was honorably discharged he Their works were legion, their), gp tcopear = ers are it "| Those needs will be enormous. 
ing, but self-educated without ben-!searched through ‘ibraries and de-jnames imperishable. forefront of the’ many community’ Again the great majority of the 
= s os ft ee : sot Sacha organizations which have sprung tornado victims are workers. And 
“big city” in Tongatapu. into the breach. Fisher, Chevrolet | these ons sF rep = — 
. jieven less cash to spe an be 
and AC Sparkplug local union: Sone. Thsusnnds eeu eee: ae 


The feeling in Tonga is that 
many small peoples which be- 


(Continued from Page 9) 
tendency toward neutralism and 
anti-imperialism.” 

The last substantial section 
of the pamphlet is devoted to the 
Israeli government policy and 
its “subservience to Washington.” 
Magil correctly refers to “the 


tragic consequences of the Is- 
raelj governments made-in-Wash- 
ton foreign policy” that has led 
to the complete isolation of 
Israel. Let us add that all sec- 
tions of Israel public opinion are 
beginning to realize the grave 
dangers involved in the extreme 
subserviency of the Ben Gurion 
Administration to Washington. 


Eyen the president of the So- 
ciety of Israeli-American Friend- 
ship, Eliezer Livneh, who has 
always been an adherent of a 
100 percent orientation on the 
U. S., sharply demanded (in an 
article in the independent Zion- 
ist journal Haarets) at tle end of 
March a turh to neatra¥sm. For 
he found that “Israel is now in 


bh 


the unfortunate position, that it 
is absolutely isolated politically. 
Neither the Eastern bloc, nor the 
Western bloc, and not even the 
neutral countries are the friends 
i are 


In sum Magil’s pamphlet is 
an excellent introduction to the 
problems of the Middle East, 
and it is to be highly recommend- 
ed to every one interested in the 
present crisis in the relations be- 
tween Israel and its neighboring 
Arab states. 


‘TONGA’ 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Tonga. It won't, because Tonga 
doesn’t need or want a lot of 
tourists, and hence does not en- 
courage tourism by arranging 

necessary facilities. The 
islands are reached only by a 
monthly steamer from New 
Zealand, and hotel accommoda- 
tigns ase limited to space for 
just a few in Nukuluoafa,’ ‘the 


_ these customs, which are after all 


gin deriving most of their in- 
come through tourism lose a 
certain amount of integrity, and 
the people themselves, as Miss 
Ledyard puts it, tend to “de- 
generate into a sideshow.” 

However, be it reported that 
we “tourists” of the 3rd platoon 
of the 52nd Field Hospital were 
gencrously received and I would 
say treated just about as we de- 
served to be treated. Without 
question any Americans wander- 
ing in with respect and not 
demanding “tourist accommoda- 
tions” would find these to be 
Friendly Islands in deed. 

Miss Ledyard was a bit taken 
back by some of the caste cus-. 
toms in Tongan society, and 
some of the ritual expressions of 
regard for the royal family. 

I would say it is very safe 
to say the Tongans consider 


their own business, certainly no 
stranger than our little custom 
of. dropping hydrogen bomb 
radiation jnto the pure. Pacific ,. 
waters; * | 


jand that certain Detroit policemen, 


halls have been made available | of the rest are on short work weeks. 


for the emergency distribution of 


food ‘and clothing to the victims, 


rendered suddenly homeless and | 
destitute by nature's fury. 

By 7 a.m. on Sunday, Buick Lo- 
cal 599 president Otis Bishop and; 


shop committee chairman Al Christ- | 


ner were in the stricken area with | 
the local’s sound truck. All day! 
they drove back and forth through 
the shattered community bound- 
ed by Dort Highway on the West, 


M 15 on the East, Atherton Road ' 


on the South and Lapeer Road on 
the North. They told the bewild- 
ered residents where to go for 
temporary relief, 

They warned people to leave the 
area before — all, for every 
precaution including martial law, is 
being taken against those who 
would loot pro at such a time. 
No one has forgotten that there 
was much looting three years ago 


were among those nabbed with 
gional Director Robert Carter and 


Even before nature’s tornado 
struck, the economic storm was 
spreading confusion. Faced with 
the repossession of their automo-: 
biles, many workers were begging 
someone — anyone — to take them 
over just to continue payments. 
But there are few takers, use 
the cars were over-priced in the 
first place, and remaining payments 
often exceeded the cash price of a 
new car. Once such cars are repos- 


| sessed and sold at auction, the job- 


less worker is forced to pay the 
difference between the price re- 
ceived and payments outstanding. 


Now where will such - workers 
turn when their yet-unpaid-for 
homes are destroyed or severel 
damaged? The mortgagors notori- 
ously are — rer eer ya ordi- 
nary peo ili he | can, 
Sure, CM and the other big out- 
fits will offer “charity.* But 
there not be some governmental 
ageney to — b oe 
ter strid common mance it ° 
is not, it should not be, an ‘nd 
vidual problem. 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

BUSY homemakers can serve 
the ample supplies of fryer-broil- 
er chickens now on the market 
in a varie ty ol w AVS, They are 
reasonable enough tor family 
meals and wondertul for com- 
pany meals. 

These tender Voung chickens, 
weighing trom 1' to 4 Ibs., can 
be prepared in attractive ways 
that do not require last-minute 
attention. Bioiled chicken, for 
example, Tbhty he browned first, 
then placed in the oven to fin- 
ish et Be sure to have 

lenty, as Jettover chicken can 
“ used in te bapting dishes and 
it’s good cold. 
HERB-SAUCE CHICKEN 

3 Ibs. fryer chicken 

12 tsp. paprika 

1-4 cup butter or m. garine 

% cup chicken stock, dry white 
wine, or water 

Dash each of savery, 
thyme anid marjoram 
] tsp salt 
Dash of pepper 

l can (3 or 4.07.) mushrooms 

] bay leat 

1 tbs tinely chepped parsley 

Thyme, and marjoram 

Wash chicken and cut into 
quarters. Sprinkle on both sides 
with salt, pepper and paprika. 
Brown on all sides in butter or 
margarine. Add mushrooms, in- 
cluding juice, and remaining in- 
gredients. Cover and |: simmer 
ently 45 minutes, till tender. 
Fur once during cooking. Serve 
chicken with sauce poured over 
it. Makes 4 servings. 
CHICKEN CACCIATORE | 

3 Ibs. fryer chicken 

2 tsp. 8 

1 cup cauned tomatoes 


—_———— - 


rosemaiy, 


WONDERFULLY SLIMMING 
(Federated Press Pattern) 


A stunning dress-up frock in 
the popular mandarin - style. 
Pattern No. 8229 comes in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Send 35 
cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, pattern number and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave. 
of the Americas, New York 36, 
N.Y. The latest issue of our pat- 
tern magazine contains dozens 
more smart, easy to sew styles 
for all ages. Send 25 cents for 

our copy of the spring-summer 
issue. 


1 sliced green pepper 

] bay leal 

&% cup chicken stock, white 
wine or Water 

'g cup flour 

% cup shortening 

2 sliced onions 

] minced clove garlic 

4 sprigs parsley 

6 sliced mushrooms 

I tsp. lemon juice 

Combine flour and salt and 
roll cut-up chicken in it. Cook 
in hot shortening till evenly 
browned. Pour off excess fat. Add 
tomatoes, onions, green pepper, 
yarlic, bav leaf, parsley . and 
stock. Cover and cook over low 
heat 15 minutes. Add mushrooms 
and lemon juice. Cover and con- 
tinue cooking for 15 minutes, or 
till chicken is tender. Makes 4 
SEV INIYS., 


BARBECUED CHICKEN 


1-4 cup salad oil 

] tsp. salt 

Q ths. vineyar 

} inedium omion 

3-4 cup ketchup 

2 small chickens 

| clove garlic 

1-8 tsp. pepper 

2 ths. worcestershire sauce 

| bav leaf 

3-4 cup water 

Combine all ingredients ~~ 
chickens. Split chickens in half, 
place in broiler pan skin side 
down, without rack. Broil, as far 
aWaAY from heat as possible about 
10 minutes. Turn over and baste 
with sance. Continue cooking, 
basting frequently with sauce 
till nicely browned and thor- 
oughly cooked, 45 minutes to 1 
hour. Reduce heat if chicken 
seems to be browning too rapid- 
ly, or finish cooking in slow 
oven. Makes 4 servings. 
PANAMERICAN CHICKEN 

2 Ibs. cut-up chicken parts— 
breasts, thighs, legs or «wings 

19 tsp. salt 

Dash black pepper 

2 ths. butter 

} cup apple cider 

] tsp. cinnamon 

2 whole cloves 

Brown chicken in butter and 
add remaining ingredients. Cover 
and cook over low heat’ 45 min- 
utes or till tender. Turn and baste 
with sauce several times during 
cooking. Makes 6 Servings. 
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In Dep't of (Not So Much) Health and Welfare 
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By Sadie Van Veen Amter 


The men and women who 
in the 30s who battled valiant- 
ly to the end that the unem- 
ployed _and_ their- families | 


might eat and have a roof 
over their heads never dreamed: 
that 20 years later, they and their, 
dependents would be penalized in 
the process. | 


Yet this was the fact I faced at 
the hearings held by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and! 
Wellare which at the Department | 
of Education had its government | 
prosecutor and its stoolpigeon, John. 
Lautner, to prove that Communists 


| 


|jthe questions were 


By MASON ROBERSON 

IF YOU'VE been wonder- 
ing why the refrigerators 
in downtown stores have 
suddenly blossomed out in 
half a dozen different pas- 
tel shades, drag up a chair. 

If vou believe the advertise- 
magazines the 
started 


ments in the 


whole swing to color 
because the Big Ten of the re- 
industry came down 
unanimously with a bad attack 
of galloping guilt because they 
“the discriminat- 


share of 


frigerator 


werent giving 
ing housewife” 
Kitchen Beauty. 

For vears they ve been deal- 
ing out refrigerators in white 
enamel and if you wanted to 
match up vour icebox with that 
off-piece linoleum on the kitchen 
floor it was $50 extra and if you 
didn't like the price go whistle 
up your own painter. 

But that was yesterday. If you 
read the ads in tomorrows 
magazines youll discover you 
can get your brand new 1956 
refrigerator in peach, _ pink, 
prune, purple or any other color 
“to match your kitchen decor.” 
And that anv housewife satisfied 
with a shabby, white refrigerator 


her 


are “employed by a foreign gov-| 
ernment and are therefore not 
entitled to old age pension. | 


And who in the world would you: 
think the Social Security Adminis-. 
tration is trotting out to prove its. 
Claim, but that battered informer| 
—Lautner! The “prosecutor.” asks! 
leading questions, brings on the an- 
swers that the informer has now 
learned by heart. 

It is a Jucrative business and! 
worth the coaching. 

On this occasion all the stale 
business of taking quotes out of 


JACOB AND REBECCA MINDEL, 


§ Officials Go A-Hunting For 
& Crumbs of Widows and Orphans 


Ss 
ig 


me 


seventy-year old-age pcn- 


sioners are two of the group whose benefits Social Security au- 
thorities are now withholding after accepting insurance payments 


context and dragging in the Com- 
minist International from which 
the American Communists disas- 
sociated themselves many yews ago 
is the stock in trade. 

The “prosecutor” with the aid 
of the informer and books written 
30 and 40 years ago, together with 


over a period of twenty years. 


mittee he answered that he was Foster, Weinstock, Lannon, Ami‘er 
paid by the treasurer of that com-,and 1 devoted ourselves to this 
mittee. When he worked for the!struggle, which finally culminated 
National Committee, Communist in the unemployment and social se- 
Partv, he was paid by the treas-! curity laws, enacted by the federal 
urer of that committee. government in 1937. 


tracts of the “Subversive Activities” | 


Committee intends to show that the’ the funds came from, without hesi- 
Was tation 
part of a world wide conspiracy came from dues or other assess- 
iments p 
The same Marxist classics, alliivabershin. 


American Communist Party 
with headquarters in Moscow. 


in the federal trials at Foley Square! 


were piled on the table in front of Social 
‘against the petitioners for restora- 


Informer, John Lautner, who has tion of security and old age bene- 
been over this ground so many fits collapsed forthwith. 


him. 


times, glibly rolls off the required | 
answers trom torce of habit: 
times “thirty pieces of silver.” 
“loaded” 
the answers pat copies. 
Then, attorney for the complain-| 


ants, Harry Sacher cross-questioned| many years to organize the unem- 
ployed; to piace the starvation and 
anguish of millions of unemployed 
through| and their families, before the gov- 
the various fields of work which he! ernment to the end that social se- 


Lautner. Quietly, through 
tions, he took the stoolpigeon 
to the Communist Party, 


<= 
rack 


was entrusted. When Lautner work-' curity laws be enacted. 


ed tor the New York State Com-! 


—_ > —— —— Ss — — — | <r — — 


ae 


shouldn't be permitted to live 
in the better neighborhoods. 
* 

THE triple-strength adv ertis- 
ing campaign to make people 
dissatisfied with whatever cool- 
er they now have is about as 
closely related to the love of 
pure beauty as Nixon is to a bet- 
ter world. 

Behind that pastel curtain is 
a new plot to blackjack the 
public out of a larger percent- 
age of their payroll through 
speeding up “obsolescence.” 

a, Bon. 8 is nothing new 
to United States industry. Big 
Business started working on this 


his: Sacher made mince meat of the 

pockets are lined with a thousand; buro’s claim that functionaries of 

All, the Communist Party were employ- 

and!ed and paid by any organization 
other than the party. 


Then Sacher asked him where! Small as this pension is. it has 


Lautner stated that they 


uid into the party by the: 


From where I sat the case of the 
Security Administration 


BRILLIANTLY attorney Harry 


and I, devoted 


Israel Amter 


Together, with so many others— 


cushioned life tor millions of elder- 
ly people. 


All of the petitioners in this case 


have earned it too. 


caper shortly after Fulton dis- 
covered the steamboat. The 
automobile industry has devel- 
oped the racket to a fine, high 
art. Today along Auto Row you 
can buy any U. S. model with 
an unwritten guarantee that it 
will begin to fall apart after a 
couple of years of steady use. 
Or you can buy a British car 
of about the same weight and 
size that takes 100,000 miles to 
break in the motor and carries 
a written, unconditional three- 
year guarantee. 

i 


IT WAS a simple matter to 
rig that holdup in the auto busi- 
nes. All the engineers had to do 
was to downgrade the metal in 
a few strategic moving parts. 

But how do you go about 
‘vearing Out a refrigerator? Most 
of it is motionless. And even if 
the electric motor does wear 
out, you can have it replaced 
for a few dozen dollars. 

The industry recently ran a 
survey on refrigerators. They 
found that 83 percent of the re- 


frigerators in use today are 
between 5 and 10 years o 
Evidence of longevity would 
have been even more king 
from the point of view of the . 
profiteers were it not for World | 


Those Refrigerator Blues May Get You Yet - 


War IT cutbacks in such produe- 
tion. A retrigerator that wasnt 
purchased atter 1945 is probably 
more than 15 years old. 


* 

THE INDUSTRY is going all 
out to change these statistics. 
They haven't vet figured a way 
to make a piece of cool-baked 
enamel, standing in a_ kitchen 
corner, fall apart in a couple of 


years. Give them a little more 


and they probably will. 


In the meantime they plan to 
accomplish the same result 
through psychological warfare. 
In newspapers and magazines, 
on television and the radio, 


‘youll soon be getting a full 


scale barrage aimed to make 
white refrigerators as out of date 
as high button shoes. 

The Big Push will be backed 
up with the usual | come-ons for 
this con game: A “more liberal” 
trade-in allowance, a longer time- 
stretch on those “easy monthly 
payments,” and this and that. 

It’s a splendid example of Big 
Business know-how in action. 
Of course, for $10 worth of 
enamel and a couple of days 
homework you can recolor your 
refrigerator, But how can the 
icebox tycoons make a profit out 
of that? 


INTER VIEW---Reds Think They Are In It 


( 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


BIRDIE TEBBETTS leaned against the back of the 
batting cage at the Polo Grounds in the warm early after- 
noon sun (halleluja!) and chatted affably and frankly, as 


is his wont, about his thump- 
ing Cincinnati Reds and the 
state of the National League 


Tebbetts is a pug nosed, blue 
eycd 41-year-old) ex-catcher 
from Nashua, New Hampshire. 
When he was chirping away be- 
hind the bat for tne Tigers and 
Red Sox, a keen, cheerful, 
scrapy analyst arid team = man, 
he was the tvpe of whoin it 1s 
said, “There’s a tellow should 
make a good manager.” Those 
about whom this is said do not 
alwavs make good managers. 
Tebbetts seems to be making a 
manager. He hasn't changed 

much or 
tightened = oup. 
He talks the 
same wav, only 
- ceurae, 
more oa ruabhure- 
ly. ‘| le 
Obvioiush 
hina 
spect him 
when that hitp- 
Te 


CUVS 

like 
aun he 
and 


Pens if 4s 
ally, because 
th % 
likes unc bry 
" spects the 


tinmtnene.: 


BIRDIE 
As Play 


players. 

The Reds 
were taking 
then batting lieks 1) thre strik- 
Lire ew with 
of red=except: for Ved Klusew- 
shi, who cuts off his sleeves and 
lets his frightening muscles rip- 
ple reels 

Wirt, von asked) the ian- 
iy 1S thie difference between 
fast vears team of this 
vear, and this vears auch more 
successful organization? 

Birdie followed the thight of 
Bie Klaus belt to deep” right 
cemicr and said: 

“Last vear we had two trouble 

Spots, third bitse and lett fell, 
We have men doing the job 
there fiow, Jablonski and this 
voung Robinson.” He pointed to 
George Crowe, “There's a fel- 
low who helped a lot, filling in 
While Klu wast ready and do- 
me areal job.” 

ff vou asked hiin the biggest 
Sivvle factor, he said. it would 
have to be the dramatic come- 
beck Jablouski. Who was a total 
fadure alter being traded) from 
St. Louis had to be. sent 
back to the minors. 

“Jabbo has. been getting the 
Imeportant hits, the single — to 
kiock in two.in the Sth, the one 
to start the rally 

Which, vou put in. was) the 
wav he was at his best with the 
Cards, What was it. a regaining 
Of his confidence? 

“sure, Birdie shrugged, “The 
man had a bad year, that’s all 
Who doesnt? 

It is interesting as a measure 
of Red power ‘that —Jabbo, 
knocking in the runs this wav 
and hitting around the .500 


rlOrrns sleeves 


titne of 


and 


mark, is batting down in the 6th, 


position. Bell, Kluo and Post, a 
fearsome trio are the 5--4-5- sock, 
preceded) by Robinson. 

. 

Zc0s SEINDLY LEGCED 
20-vour-olc Nevro outftelder 
whoomade the big jump from 
Tulsa owas at this moment JinnN)- 
ine oan for tits) dast practice cut. 

fust how did) Birdie estimate 
this precocious voung man (who 


ie a 


tesbetisism 

Asked why he got lefty hit- 
ting pinca hitter Frazier from 
the Cards when he was already 
loaded with lefty hitters, Birdie 
Tebbetts said; “He got a_ hit 
against a lefty for me the other 
day. In any situation, I'd rather 
have a good hitter no matter 
Which way he’ hits, than a not 
so good hitter who hits from 
the proper tactical side of the 
plate.” 


this day cracked Giant pitching 
for three hits including a two 
run homer, his 8th, to lead the 
comeback 6-3 victory drive). 

“He,” the manager said care- 
fully, “could develop mto an ex- 
ceptional player. He has the pos- 
sibilites, it’s up to him to make 
the most of them. That isn’t au- 
tomatic in this game. But I like 
his chances. He’s come right in 
and isn’t afraid.” 


To get into the general flag 
picture, he would say the Reds 
are in contention, wouldn’t he? 


“Lots of teams are in conten- 
tion,” he said. “Listen, anyone 
writes off any club at this stage 
of the race might look a little 
silly before it’s over. (There had 
been articles in the press. this 
day kissing off the Giants with 
some finalitv. ..0.R.) This club, 
“This club here,” he beckoned 
toward the Giant bench, “Mavs 
is going to hit a lot, vou have 
Antonelli, Gomez, Worthington, 
Hearn to contend with before 
this is over, and there’s profes- 
the field besides 

Lockman, Muel- 


sionals on 
Mavs. Dark, 


wr. .i. 
¥* 


“THERE ARE NO Patsies in 
this leagne, FH tell you that. 
The team that finished last, ‘to 
beat them vou have to beat 
Friend and Kline and Law and 
Hall, and King and Face aren't 
bad relief pitchers...” 

But, vou interrupted. 
wouldnt vou sav the Pirates 
were a bit over their head at 
the moment? 

“T say no club is over its head 
which can put pitching out 
there day after day which is li- 
able to beat you,” he answered. 
“Now the Cubs are last, but do 
you think everyone will be able 
to walk over them all year when 
Rush, Hacker, Minner, Jones 
and Meyer are bound to pitch 
some good ball? You know the 
Phillies are a better ball club 
than they've looked. . .” 

It's easy, he smiled, to sit at 
a typewriter and kiss teams off, 
but plavers down on the field 
know they have — to 
teams with players like those. 

“Now strategically,” he said, 
“You must figure Milwaukee 
and Brooklyn the teams to beat 
in the long run. . .” 

Milwaukee and Brooklyn, not 
Brooklyn and Milwaukee, any 
significance in the way he put 
it? 

He grinned slightly. “Let's say 


LANCASTER, Pa. 
Lester Rodney 
“The Worker” 
Dear Les: 

After reading your column for 
quite some time, particularly 
about the fight game, mv 
specialty, I have noticed that 
vou—and Helen F—have_ from 
tinfe to time in) summarizing, 
asked the question, “Why do 
fighters fight?” Why, when they 
could make a better living work- 
ing do they choose the ring? 

While I don’t profess to be 


un expert on the subject, or an 
authoritv, I would like to ex- 
press my opinion as to why 
they pick the ring over a job, 
based, not only on my observa- 
tions over the years as-a fan 
but from by many years asso- 
ciation with fighters, particu- 
larly, a good friend of mine 
whom I never missed fight, and 
from my own experience as an 
amateur, and a “gym fighter.” 

First, I think a fighter picks 
the ring in the hope of makin 
a “fast buck.” He has follow 


__y the fights as a kid, in most cases 


respect 


dn 


“HIGH 


Bre 
not necessarily but maybe. Mil- 
waukee can hit the home runs, 
they got defense, they got pitch- 
ing. Don't think they couldn't 
win it if this Conley comes back. 
This is a pennant race.” 

The Dodeers. “TL don't have to 
tell Vol about thie Dodgers,” he 
“Weve plaved ‘em four 
beat cm four. You just 
DO that with Brooklyn, 
a great baseball team! 

vou beat them — four 
straint. 2.7, he smiled shortly, 
“You count) vour blessings and 
drive ahead.” 


suid, 
anc 

don t 
acy’ sl 
Wie 


¥ 

NOW INTO THE delicate 
part of the story. .. Birdie, you 
said, vou have stressed the im- 
portance of pitching all along 
here, but how about your own 
teams pitching, is there enough 
of it tor the long pull, the dou- 
bleheader times? 

He took a deep breath as 
thoueh about to break into 
“oo. that is the question.” 

“Well see” he said. “Brooks 
Lawrence has been wonderful 
for us. Fowler is a pitcher who 
can win aaimes. Nuxhall has had 
wretched lack so far, but has his 
stuff. There's Klippstein, and 
our relief pitcher, Herschel 
Freeman, is tops.” 

Would vou call him as good 
AS Brooklyn's Clem Labine? 

“No, he said, “I wouldn't 
say he’s as good as Labine. Id 
say Freemans better. You know 
what a great relief pitcher can 
mean. 

The’ batting cage was moving 


the other side of the 
tracks,” tras cained a glorified 
surface impression of the game, 
and it he is good, sees in it a 
way ia which to pull himself 
out of the poverty he has ex- 
perienced most of his life. 

Second, it is my opinion that 
fichters turn fighters for still a 
more imerortant reason. = That 
reason is to vain self-respect 
and the respect of others that 
he cam see being gained ho 
other way. To be a good fighter 
Wins respect, ictendh (even if 
thes are sometimes false friends 
Who leave as fast as they come 
when the fighter starts losing) 
and influence. 

To a fighter, the small take, 


or percentage of the “gate” is 
of course important, however, 
more to crawl 


through those ropes and to be 
scen, tor the announcer to in- 
troduce you as a recognized 
individual, as “a name,” and if 
you win, for hundreds or thou- 
sands of people cheering you, 
clapping and patting you on 
the back as you walk down the 
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MEMBERS OF the American team going to Moscow in July 
for the 14 nation sky-diving and parachute jumping world cham- 
pionships line up for a picture at Trenton, N. J. They ve been 


training at Robbinsville airport. 


- = 


——_- - 


cincy red interviewettes , , , 


FRANK ROBINSON, rookie 
left fielder — “Yes, this is the 
first time I've ever been inside 
the Polo Grounds. It's a_ lot 


nicer than some fields I've plav- 


— —_—— 


off and Birdie started for the 
dugout. The Reds had showed 
some free and easy blasting to 
the early customers. — They 
couldn’t need TOO much good 
pitching to be in the fight 

How, you asked in the tradi- 
tional question, is the teain spir- 
it, how do the fellows feel about 
themselves? 

“Any team that’s winning got 
good morale,’ said Tebbetts, 
“Any team that’s losing is in the 
dumps. That's: the thing about 
morale with professional base- 
ball players. . .” 

The Reds, as noted, exploded 
late in the game with two run 
homers by shortstop Roy Mce- 
Millan and rookie Robinson to 
give Nuxhall his first victory. 
That night in Brooklyn, Mil- 
waukee routed Erskine as Aar 
on, Mathews and Logan belted. 
The Cards are tough. A vear ago 
the Dodgers were so in front 
they were out of sight and _ it 
was all over. 

It certainly looks like at least 
more of a pennant race this 
year. The West has come alive. 


Letter On, Or 4 gainst, Figh t Game... 


aisle, and the next morning see- 
ing your name in print and pos- 
sibly a picture. 

Not a good enough reason 
vou say to take the chance of 
getting your brains scrambled? 
It isnt a good enough reason 
for me either, but then, thev 
haven't had the opportunity to 
read the manifesto or to see 
life other than from a narrow 
jungle perspective. 

Hope I have been some help 
on the question. From my own 
experience the above are ac- 
curate conclusions. 

Yours for the abolition of 
boxing in its entirety. 

A READER. 

P.S. Happy about Robinson's 
retention of his title by his 
knockout of Alsen the other 
night. However, Les, dont be 
too optimistic about his chances 
with fighters like Lausse, Full- 
mer and Jones. Even though 
Ray won the other night, I 
thought he looked terrible. Only 
: yo 4 his old — I certain- 
y ho e quits while quitting 
is ado’. He doesnt stand a 
chance anymore. | 


ed on in the last tew vears! I 
saw it from the outside, in 1950 
when [ was a kid visiting New 
York, I saw a World Series game 
from the Yankee Stadium over 
the river. I’m from Oakland, 
California. Did IT expect I'd ever 
play here when I saw the field 
in 1950? Well, vou know, every 
kid who plays ball hopes. 

“The main difference between 
big pitching and the 
minors? I dont know every- 
thing about big ieague pitching 
yet, I'm pretty new. Id say 
they're smarter, don't give you 
as many good pitches to hit, 
and_ if they find a weakness, 
they really go after it! 

“The’ Reds? I think it’s a fine 
team. Real good hitters ... and 
good 


league 


fellows.” 
* 
ROY McMILLAN, shortstop 
hitting better than ever, now 
wearing glasses: “Yes, [ imagine 


“the glasses have helped, but I 


couldn't say how much, it’s 
hard for me to tell. No, I didn't 
change my stance, not exactly, 
I cut down on my swing, to 
meet the ball. You get a better 
look at the pitch when you cut 
down on vour swing. = What's 
that? Could part of it be ,just 
natural improvement as a_hit- 
ter, through getting better as 
vou Jearn more? L- certainly 
hope so! My gosh!” 
| * 

ROCKY BRIDGES, 
man, former Dodger: “How 
would I compare this team’s 
power with the Dodgers when 
I was with Brooklyn? Well, I 
think it’s fair to say this team 
has as much power . . . maybe 
even more... well, as much 
anyhow. Sure, that team had 
great specd and defense too. 
We're not as fast. But don’t sell 
this team’s defense short. The 
middle is there. None better 
than McMillan and Temple. 
McMillan and Reese? That's a 
hard question for me to an- 
swer, I like Peewee so much. 
He’s so great. You must remem- 
ber when I came up there in 
‘51 Peewee already wasnt 
young, you had to give him 
some years. He's still great, even 
now. But if you ask that way, 
I'd say McMillan is the great- 
est defensive shortstop I've ever 
seen.”—L.R. iB 


utility 
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Canada’s I-¥ 


(Continued from Page 5) 


_. they wanted Canada to PAY for 
it. First they demanded that the 
Canadian federal: and Ontario 

rovincial governments: put up 

118 million, one-third the esti- 
mated total cost, to finance the 
Jeast-profitable central portion of 
the pipeline. There was minor 
resistance, but this went through. 


The lightning struck when the 
Wall Street syndicate demanded 
from Canada another loan of up 
to $80 million to help finance the 
western end of the line. The gov- 
ernment agreed, “but at the cost 
of detonating the loudest politi- 
cal furor experienced by this capi- 
tal city in recent years” (Journal 
of Commerce, May 17). 

The left-wing Canadian Com- 
monwealth Federation and the 
right-wing Conservative Party 
united to oppose the deal, the 
former demanding instead a gov- 
ernment-owned pipeline; the lat- 
ter a line owned by an all-Canad- 
jan svndicate. The Liberal] Party 
Administration, as this is written, 
is using all the well-known Wash- 
ington devices of limited debate 
and cloture to steamroller the 
measure through Parliament—ob- 
viously against the will of the 
majority of the Canadian people. 

* 
WHAT is the motive force be- 


in the Canadian government! 
One could give a general answer 
—the interests of Canadians dealt 
into. minority positions in U. S. 
investments in Canada; the mili- 
tary pressure exerted by the U. S, 
armed forces in Canada; the eco- 
nomic pressure exerted by the 
U.S. steel, oil and machinery 
companies on which Canada de- 
aes for supplies. For example, 
the Wall Street svndicate now in 
control of the pipe line boasts 
that it has options for the neces- 
sary steel pipe, and warns that 
-a Canadian-controlled company 
would not be able to get it from 
the financially-allied U. S. steel 
companies. 

Regardless of the outcome of 
this particular fight, it is likely 
- to strengthen the broader battle 
in Canada for a reassertion of na- 
tional independence. This has 
been expressed most pertinentlv 
in recent Canadian moves to 
break away from Dulles’ apron 
strings, and:in initatives for East- 
West trade and a diplomacy of 
coexistence. 


Labor Meeting 
(Continued from Page 2) 


clear repudiation of Meany and 
his speech-writer Jay Lovestone. 

Reuther = told the © textile 
workers: 

“No one can win an H-bomb 
war. Peace and only peace, is 
the defense against the H-bomb, 
because the H-bomb has finally 
mide peace a condition for sur- 
vival. | ° 

Potolsky spoke vers much 
along the same line. He said 
“because of the almost universal 
praver for peace, many people 
welcome the new Khrushchev 
policv.” Referring to Means 
speech, the bulk of which called 
for a still tougher attitude to- 
wards the USSR. Potofskw said 
“we of the ACW are concerned 
with the SW Catshops of the 
world and by that we mean the 
underdeveloped comutries Ghat 
need economic aid. , 

Potofsky agreed with Meany 
that Israel should got more arms 
and he, too, rapped Cvectio- 
slovakia for selling arms to 
E¢vpt. But unlike Meany he 
rapped the state department just 
as vigorously for arms ship- 
ments to Saudi Arabia. 

* 


~ GAITSKELL who was invited 
by: David Dubinsky apparent), 
on the strength of his appeal to 
the Soviet Jeaders for the re- 
lease of some allegedly iimpris- 
oned Social Democrats, disap- 
pointed his host very much. He 
hardly touched on the prisoners 
question, but he did develop the 
position of Reuther-Rieve-Potof- 


hind the pro-Wall Street group | 


} 


sky on foreign affairs in an even 
more eloquent way than they do, 
It was like a lecture to Dubin- 
skv’s group (main source of the 
advice to Meanv) to get wise to 
the realities of the world and get 


into tune with them. On the in- 
ternal developments in the USSR 
which Dubinsky told his people 
don't mean a thing, Gaitskell 
said, after noting some of the 
reforms, “for that all who care 
for humanity must be thankful,” 
and that “it-would be wrong not 
to record some satisfaction; even 
the slightest letup is better 
than none.” He called for a pol- 
icy of cooperation, including the 
USSR, on economic aid through 
the UN. He said that the major 
developmeents in the world 
calling for a change of policy, 
are the rapid economic growth 
of the USSR, the changes with- 
in the USSR, the “stalemate” on 
nuclear weapons, making war 
inconceivable; the retusal of the 
former colonial peoples to enter 
the Western blocs and the “dif- 
ficulties” the western powers 
have in copying with the new 
conditions. Gaitskell’s analysis, 
completely refuted the view of 
Dubinsky-Lovestone-Meany that 
there is nothing happeni:.g in 
the world to warrant a change. 
And the ILGWU delegates gave 
him an ovation second to none 
in that eight-day convention. 


Joseph North 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Mississippi on 
Emmett Till: 


instances. 


there ure other 


* 


THE LOSS of the crusading 
spirit and of daring reporting, 
Seltzer feels, occurred at the 
most conspicuously wrong time. 
What = daily newspaper ade- 


| quately chronicles the “tremend- 


ous change, industrial expan- 
sion, educational inadequacies, 
racial frictions, business realign- 
ments, deterioration of inner 
cores that sweep across the 
Amcrican Jands¢ape? 

“Big stories, tremendous. sit- 
uations, lie undiscovered and 
untouched in almose every large 
citv. Where are the alert. re- 


- porters and fearless editors? It 


takes money, and money is 

there. but the will is flabbv. 
What in the world, Seltzer 

wonders, can be in the minds 


of the editors, or business man- 


editor 


agers, who believe the news- 
papers can prosper forever 
when the people “are spending 
less tine with their daily pa- 
pers. 
when money gets scarce in the 
household) and the nickels and 
dimes will be spent elsewhere. 

“For readers must feel the 
is their friend “and not 
just a big corporation trving to 
make monev. A newspaper, he 
feels, must have human quali- 
tics. understanding and s\vm- 
palhiv: know what is really in 
the hearts of its readers. 

Hk CONCLUDES his essay 
on a note of such validity. that 
it is irrefutable: quoting Dean 
Carl F. Wittke. of Western Re- 
serve University, he sav3, 1e- 
lerring evidently to the wild 
splurge of MeCarthvism, “The 
sober thoaucht of the American 
people is overcoming the par- 
alyvzing fear and hvsteria which 
led the faimthearted to lose cour- 
age and confidence in the Amer- 
can wavy ob life.” 

lnterfercnce with any channels 
of information and free debate 
canmot be condoned, he. tecls, 
for upon this depends the prog- 
ress of the nation. The measure 


| of democracy ean be guaged by 
| the rights it accords our minori- 


ties, and their opinions. And 
the newspaper that would ad- 
here to this philosophy must 
— it within its own “be- 
oved community.” “It’s easy to 
talk about desegregation far 
away, he observes, “but not 
right at home.” 

YES, THERE is much to re- 
fresh the spiviit in these words, 
but at the risk of being regard- 
ed the curmudgeon, I fear Selkt- 
zers wisdem will remain un- 


realized unless some ether ques- 


AL 


the killing of | 


He foresees the time | 


| COUNTY iy Aen 


' Queens 


- 
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A 4-Page Supplement 
in Recognition of the | 


20th Anniversary 
of the 

United Automobile 
Workers 


tos 


United States News and World 
: Report. Byrnes preseiited — the 
(Continued from Page 2) whole shoddy sales line of the 


‘Sen. Johnston, was at least fy) MUulesto  patriots—ranging from 
thered bv him to the limit—ynij) Dittant racism to “constitutional” 
‘it collapsed, since it was com- “'Suments. 
‘pound of falsehood and mis-| The purpose 
statement. i however was 


The Dixiecrats’ purpose is to Hort paragraph. 
compel the President to withdraw; “Power intoxicates men.” he 
the nomination. Johnston wants!said of the Supreme Court.” “It 
_pro-segregation judges, and that,/is never voluntarily surrendered. 
| too, is the purpose of Smathers!It must be taken from them. The 
‘and Stennis. Supreme Court must be curbed.” 
* Senator Harry Byrd has con- 


ANOTHER AVENUE of at-. tended that the attempt to revoke. 


Supreme Court 


of his 


contained 


arwiunent 
i) one 


It is true, I believe, that we 
have a one-party press in our 
nation; more than 85 percent 
of it is Republican. It is true, I 
believe, that publishers in their 
vast majority, have the social 
conscience, say, of Mark Hanna. 

The “Bigness’ Seltzer com- 
mented on, which drained the 
spirit of Greeley from our press 
is, | think, a synonvm for mo- 
nopoly, and monopoly lives by 
its anti-social code. I believe 
most Americans mistrust their 
newspapers. Recall hat the elec- 
torate chose FDR tour times 
despite the apoplectic opposi- 
tion of almost 90 percent of the 

ress? And just before Eisen- 
ones suffered his heart-attack, 
a Gallup poll showed that were 
FDR alive today and a candi- 
date he would defeat Ike. 

Yet circulation, as Seltzer 
says, is higher than ever. | do 
not believe that fact is an in- 
dex to the people's estimate ol 
their newspapers. Thev buy, 
perforce, what theer is to get, 


- and most cities have only one 
- or two newspapers. And so in- 


evitably many erroneous ideas 
seep into the public's mind. 

I believe the times require 
the significant circulation of the 
trade-union press, this newspa- 
per, the Negro newspapers. 
Their ideas, circulated more 
widely, would have an aflect 
upon the treatment of manv is- 
sues in the Big Money press. 
It would face competition, not 
solely with one another, but 
with the ideas of the most pro- 
gressive sections of the nation. 

Ret I welcome Seltvers cry, 
which has in it the overtone of 
anguish. He refects. I feel, 
something that is welling up 
from deep in the American 
scene, something profound and 
powerful that has the miglit to 
curb the lordly. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


far-sighted group of Muaryists 
who in the early twenties ad- 
vanced the program of oreaniz- 
ing the unorganized and indus- 
trial uionisin. 

One could show the 
effort for peace, tor civil rieits, 
for civil liberty. the saall \farx- 
ist movement did mine too in- 
fluence the nation in the direc- 
tion of progress. 

And SO the IsCuUsSSIONS abbnrong 
Marxists of the course their 
movement is to take is me con- 
fined matter. It concerns all our 
people in a most intimate, di- 
rect sense. 

It is of especial interest to 


how ain 


those who believe that socialism 
is good for America, as for the 
rest of the world. And there are 
increasing numbers 
in particular, who are. thinking 
along these lines. This includes 
most of the readers of The 
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Loud 
: tack on the Supreme Court has 
| tions are asked and answered. 


THE CIRCULATION DRIVE 


= Who do not get The Worker, 


of workers. 


the Supreme Court's decision in 


been opened around the Steven the Steve Nelson case through 
legislation has nothing to do with 


| Nelson ‘isi : 
| decision. Here a Repub the segregation issue, Byrnes was 


lican bloc, including Senators! more candid in his declaration 
Styles Bridges and Joe McCarthy,/in his United States News ar- 
is pressing for legislation that|ticle. He saw as the central issue 
would restore to the states the! the alleged “trend” of the Supreme 
right to adopt the so-called sedi- Court to “destroy the powers of 
tion Jaws which the Supreme the 48 states.” This he found con- 
Pee: ruled were unconstitutional.: firmed in the court's decisions on: 
On an adjoining front Senator’ e Th 
| sens e school segregation case. 
John McCellan (D-Ark) and Rep. = The Mess seamed — 
i'Howard Smit -Va) hav cide os 

ith (D-Va) have — ® The Slochower case, where 


‘for legislation tabli acct 
| ete that would establish) the court declared unconstitutional 
states rights on the whole front 2 , ag 
of MME civil thert! a provision of the charter of New 
social, civil liberties, and labor) gyocp, 
‘legislation, not just on the sedi- wee: ay eee 
ApS ore as : York City under which Professor 
| The ee . .. _ ; College, was dismissed for plead- 
& ny tear sagdl nage ing the fifth amendment in answer 
) *nOugn peruous in their own rig t to a question about his political 
are the reflection of a much more’ views. 
ae threat that is being: = Byrnes accused the court, fur- 
a by the racist politicians thermore, of helping the Coimnu- 
= their McCarthyite allies. nists bv its rulings. “The present 
_ The latest example of this threat!trend brings+jov to Communists 
is contained in the full-dress re-'and their fellow travelers who 
view of the racist position advanced| want to see all power centered in 
by James F. Byrnes, former asso-. the Federal government because 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court,) they can more easily influence one 
1 former governor of South|Government in Washington than 


| 


Leaders Tell Students 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—The!in military blocs—when thev ad- 


State Department may have, ressed a public meeting in .the 
an tena TAT truths!) Rackham Building on May 11. 
£0 aa y ; i The meeting, which followed the 
than it bargained for in co- four-day seminar, was sponsored 
sponsoring in Asian-American|by the Michigan Council _ for 
‘Seminar here with the University of UNESCO and the Michigan Asso- 
‘Michigan and U. S. National Com- Cation tor the United Nations. 

‘mission for UNESCO. | im: ¥.. Bee director of 
| Representatives of Asian nations the Delhi School of Economics, 


ay tees? vars gen gS “a st forceful in answering the 
ee o enisit of t| most 
reflected their nations spirit of 1 question posed all delegates by 


dependence — independence from)" Be better se 

‘colonialism and from participation | Pe# Charles E. Odergaard of the 
3 —— |U. of M.: What is the role of the 

‘Asian states in the cold war? 


India does not want to be en- 
tangled in military pacts, he said, 
‘any more than did the United 
‘States during the first 141 years 
of its existence, nor does India 
want to invite U. S. soldiers to 
replace the British. He affirmed 
that this stand is not simply one of 
neutrality, but of active interven- 
tion as a peacemaker, as demon- 
‘strated by the role of med: tor 
played in Korea and Indo-China. 

The president of the University 
of Indonesia, Dr. Bahder Djohan, 
saw the U. S.-Russian conflict as 
‘one between the extremes of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism — and 
said Indonesia practices a combina- 
tion of these two. Asked during 
the question period if he feared 
viclerics by the Communists from 
win Indonesia, or from the out- 
side, he said he did not, and that 
democrecy must tzke its course. 
The Indenmesian Communist Party, 
he deckircd, was first choice of 24 
percent of the voters and is thor- 
couthly Indenesian and within the 
law. 

Even the speaker from the Phi- 
Jippines, a Dr. Tan, who was eager 
gy te se ag to please the State Department 
Week ending Will) Gcuunciations of Communism 
April’3 jand praise of the “enlightened” 
'U. S. policy in his country, could 

not forego some criticisms. 

Relations would be better bhe- 
tween the Philippines and the U.S., 
he noted, if there —_ not such 
— ‘inequalities as the fact that U. S. 
aoe goods are allowed into the Philip- 
Wri 1s 2 {pines duty-free, while this is not so 

3092 of Filipino geods entering the 
io Week ending U.S.; and that there is no quota 
—--— may¢ (on U.S. travel to the Philippines, 
= 122 ~—s | while -Filipino entrane® te the U.S. 


a rn 


Worker. We think it would be 
a yood thing if they joined in 
the discussion, too. But certain- 
Iv. it should be of ahsorbing in- 
terest. 

Daily Worker readers have 
been involved in some facets of 
such a discussion for the past 
couple of months. It has proved 
both interesting and stimulating. 
The coming Worker discussion 
vill probably be wider in char- 
acter, and at least equally stim- 
iidating. 

If would be a pity if it does 
not reach an audience bevoud 
our present readership. We be- 
lieve large numbers of Marxists 


many former readers, and manv 
who have never read it would 
like to follow the discussion. 
Let's vive them the chance by 
vetting out paper around. 

Here is how we stand in cir- 
culation efforts, as of Wednes- 
dave 7 


‘Bundle) 


Percent Gael Achieved 


Week ending 
May 6 
2956 


WORKER 


‘Rube 
Achieved Goal 
93 47 
242 61 

Ae 

376 


(‘Bundle) 
Achieved 


‘ 
27 
8 
2 
17 
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‘Dick’ Nixon 


(Continued from Page 3) 


request. That story came out ex-| 
clusively in the enterprising St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on a 23, | 
1953. But since it was killed by! 
almost every member of the mo-, 
nopolists’ press, T am giving it 
now. For it shows what a liar is, 
the man, who sits “only a heart 
beat” away from the Presidency; 
itselt. 

What happened was this. About. 
the time the last dollar of the $18,-: 
9353. was in Smith went io Senator) 
Nixon's office for Kelp in a tax. 
refund he was seeking in Washing- 
ton. : 
That was in the summer of 1951, 
during the height of the Korean 
War, when workers were being 
taxed more than ever before. i 

The refund) wasn’t to be in 
pennies. Smith wanted $500,000 to 
$700,000 back that his family had 
raid in taxes on a privately owned 
cores company in the woods of 


This 


Northern California. 
netted millions in the sale of some! 
river Jand rights to the Pacitic Gas. 
and Electric Co. of San Francisco. | 
And the taxes were heavy. 

* | 

SMAITH’S demand fo ra refund 
didiu't get anvwhere before Nixon 
became Senator, however. His 
Claims had been pending three: 
yeurs without success, he told the | 
P.t-Dispatch. So Smith went to 
Nixon. 

The Post-Dispatch man _ asked 
why Smith needed Nixon's help. ' 
Why didn't he go direct to the tax 
olfice and handle his own case?) 

Smith didn’t answer this direct- | 
ly. He merely replied: “I feel free 
to walk into Nixon's office any time. 
Why shouldn't I?” | 

Nixons intervention helped at: 
ounce. The Senator's legal assistant, 
Jack Irwin, introduced Smith to. 
the Department of Justice attorney, | 
J. \. Shephard, who was handling 
the Red River Lumber case. In in- 
traducing Smith Irwin emphasiz- 
ed that he himself was an “attor- 
nex in “Senator Nixon’s office.” 
Ale told the reporter about that 
«oe Aud the case began to move 
at fast 


* 


AS SMITH put it: ‘ . since 
then there has been progress.” 

The final results are still hidden. 
Bit it is a good bet that “progress” 
meant that the tax dollars were: 
moving back into Smith’s pocket. 


lirm—| 
The Red River Lumber | 


tion, the TWUAs executive 
council report and the oonven- 
tion resolution on foreign policy, 
followed close to Reuther's post- 
tion. , 

The resolution adopted spe 
cifically noted Reuther’s pro- 
posal of 2 peroent of the gross 
— product for econome 
aid. 

The resolution denounces the 
military aid given Franco Spain 
and demands that “we should 
use our influence to help root 
out feudalism, oolonialism or 
dictatorship without seeking to 
enforce upon Others our own 
views as to the exact structure 
of their government. We must 
abandon the notion that free 
nations which adopt different 
economic or political systems, 
or on sOme issues disagree with 
our position, should be denied 
our friendship and support.” 

. 


RIEVE even said he'd rather 
have a “Russian visa tm my 
pocket” than “an H-bomb in my 
back yard.” I saw no “red” in- 
fluence in the Textile conven- 
tion, but the influence otf the 
views expressed by Rieve was 
strong enough to get unanimous 
adoption of the above resolution, 


| nothwithstanding Meany s warn- 


ing against yielding to united 
front approaches. 

At the recent education con: 
ference of the auto union held 
in the same auditorium, the 
3,000 delegates were equally 
partisan to’ Reuther’s similar 
approach. 

The high point of Meany's 
speeches is usually his warnin 
against any united front wit 


Communism. He is really aim- | 


ing at any idea of a policy of 
peaceful relations like that ex- 
pressed by Rieve, or in the 
Machinists) Journal recently. 

The Meany-Lovestone tactic 
can be compared to that used by 
the extreme rightwing red-bait- 
ers who vent their fury against 
Communists but actually aim 
their heavy guns at liberals. 
Meany believes that the more he 
shouts of “slave labor” camps 
and the more insults he hurls 
at the Soviet leaders, the more 
difficult will it be to oppove his 
foreign policy and seck a new 
approach. 


This reporter can't tell whether 
Nixon could be found guilty for 
violating the Federal Statute for- 
bidding members of the Senate and. 
House to aid in the perosecutions 
ot claims against the United States. 

there can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that Nixon lied when he told 
the TV audience that “None of 


them (his contributors) ever asked) 


me tor a special favor.” 
Nixon lied also in a statement! 
fr un his campaign train in Oregon, | 
ts » days alter the secret fund came, 
ts light. For he said then that! 
"None of them ever asked OR RE-' 
CEIVED (our) emphasis) any 
special consideration ate me. 
What about Dana C. Smith? Mr. 
Nixon. 
Next Sunday: The Open Shop- 
pers Behind Nixon: Their Names. 


Morris 

(Continued from Page 3) 
fight over the matter at the re- 
cent executive council meeting 
of the AFL-CIO. As yet no one 
has been really dragged out, but 
Meany indicated there will be a 
return engagement at the June 
2 executive council meeting. 

® 

MEANWHILE, the lineup is 
taking more definite shape. It 
wy clearly evident at the con- 
vention, of the Textile Workers 
Union of America that met here. 
While Emil Rieve, the retired 
president of the TWUA, felt it 
the better tactic to say before 
the delegates as he introduced 
Meany that he recognizes him as 
the spokesman of “all” labor, he 
als» added “this does not 
we can't differ with him.” =. | 


Rieve's: speeeh to the conver- 


Dennis 


(Continued from Page 7) 
the AFL and CIO and helping 


to set the workers and their local | 
organizations in motion, the neg- | 


ative attiude of 
leaders, including various trade 
union cadres, towards 
unity made it easier for the re- 


formist trade union leadérs to | 


isolate the Left still further. 
* 


MOREOVER, the extremely | 


harmful nature of this anti-unity 


approach can be seen in the sub- | 
sequent fact, that, in the main, | 


the advanced workers did not 


play an active and influential | 


role in helping to bring about 
the merger of the AFL, and CIO. 


Even alter organic unity became | 


a reality, a section on the Lelt, 
inclusive of the certain 


Ositive achievement that this 
historic step represented, and 
kept pointing to the dangers, 
and to the obvious fact that the 
labor reformists at the head of 

AFL and CIO remained re- 
formists. And some weut so far 
as to assert that the AFI. and 
CIO were “labor fronts” and 
that the merger was engineered 
by the State Dept. 

What they did not see is that 
labor unity—far from being a 
plot on the part of Big Business 
in pursuance of its general pol- 
icies and its foreign policy spe- 
cifically—was in fact, spurred on 
as a result of the growing at- 
tacks on the part of the em- 


ployers. The merger reflected, to 


one degree or another, the de- 
sires and pressures of the rank 
and file to achieve greater unity 
and strength in the big economic 
and political struggles that the 
workers were being compelled 
to wage. 


| ? : : 
' HERE 18, TOO, the quee- 
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tion of the formation of the Pro- 
gressive Party in 1948, which 
also widened the cleavage in 
the CIO and weakened the ties 
between the Leftwing and the 
mainstream of the labor. move- 
ment. At this point I do not 
want to argue whether or not an 
independent peace ticket should 
have been entered and develop- 
ed in the 1948 elections. 

Personally, I believe it would 
have been correct and I oonsider 
that. both the objective condi- 
tions and certain subjective fao- 
tors warranted such a bold move. 

Certainly, the impact of Wal- 
lace’s wo with the Administra- 
tion over the Truman Doctrine 
and the widespread resentment 
in labor's ranks over the strike- 
breaking role of the Administra- 
tion in the miners’ and railway- 
mens strike—gave a big impetus 
in 1947 and early 1948 to the 
progressive trend towards inde- 
pendent political action and for 
organizing an independent presi- 
dential ticket in opposition to 
the Truman and Dewey ecandi- 
dacies and bipartisan war pro- 
gram. 

However, I also believe it was 
erroneous and harmful to sup- 
port the formation of the P.P. as 
a third party, and not to have 
taken into account certain 
changes in the electoral situa- 
tion which developed in the fi- 
nal months of the campaign. 
Insofar as the position of our 
Party on this question is con- 
cerned. . assume a particular Te- 
sponsibility. 

But the fact remains that 


many Party | 


labor | 


Party | 
forces, failed to grasp the very | 


whether the Progressive Party 
came on the electoral scene as a 
party or a ticket, life—and the 
election returns in November, 
1948—clearly revealed that the 
PP (at least, as a national or- 
ganization) had no promising fu- 
ture in the political life of the 
country. Not to recognize this 
then, and to entertain the illu- 
sion that the contrary might be 
the case, was not only a mis- 
taken political judgment per se, 
but also made it increasingly dif- 
ficult for the Left to reorient 
and to forge the broad demo- 
cratic people's coalition which it 
advocated. 

WHILE THE PARTY leader- 
ship modified its position on this 
m8 Bene in 1949 and 1950—as in 
the T.ehman-Dulles senatorial 
contest—we did not draw all the 
conclusions from= our mistakes, 
did not place the matter for def- 
initive correction in the 1950 
elections. While the 1952 Draft 
Resolution attempted to do this, 
| sectarian attitudes in the leader- 
ship and in the Party blunted the 
necessary corrections in the Res- 
olution as finally adopted. 

Consequently, remnants of 
this dual policy were expressed 
Me some of the official reports at 


of some Party organizations. 


represented a turn as far as our 
electoral policy is concerned. 
The tactical line set forth in the 
1954 Program was a major con- 
tribution designed to reorient 
the Party and the whole Left to 
restore and extend our mass ties 
and influence in the mainstream 
of the labor and people’s move- 
ments. There is no doubt that the 
Party program played a very 
positive role in the 1954 elections 
and in helping turn the tide 
against McCarthyism. 


| 
| 
| 


| * 

Lapin on South 
(Continued from Page 7) 

only 2,200 registered white voters 

in the county.” (Total population 

in the county is 30,561). 

That’s how Sam Engelhardt gets 
elected to the state senate—and 
that’s;how he intends to keep it. 

But for all his power and cock- 
iness, Engelhardt seemed curious- 
ly defensive. 

He kept emphasizing that the 
White Citizens Councils are against 
anti-Semitism and oppose vio- 


I should 


lence. LE 


faced’ be cape 


“YOU ARE DEVELOPING A BAD CASE OF SURPLUSITIS— 
THIS PRESCRIPTION WILL TAKE DOWN THE SWELLING\” 


of the white supremacist move- 
ment. | 


THE EXTREME elements 
among the racists have joined up 
with the Northern Alabama Citi- 
zens Council, headed by Asa Car- 
ter. This was the outfit that insti- 


pers and from many 
ordinary white people. The Nat 
King Cole incident, for example, 
didn’t sit well in Alabama. 

SO THE ENGELHARDT crowd 
puts out inflammatory appeals 
which incite violence such as one 


some news 


gated the attack on Nat (King)! in an official leaflet he handed me 


ole in Birmingham. 


Upholding the inalienable right 
of all persons of white skin to be 
anti-Negro, Engelhardt says: 

“We eal no use for Asa Carter 
and his group. Thev go in for 
anti-Semitism. We take in white 


people of any religion.” 

“We're against any violence,” he 
keeps repeating. 

This is not just for our benefit. 
It reflects one of the real problems 
facing the White Citizens Coun- 
cil movement. i 

To make headway, it needs 
rabble-rousing, incitement of race 
hatred, appeals to ignorance and 
bigotry. 

It | 
the threat of violence—to intimi-| 
date the Negroes. 

But when its propaganda reaps’ 
results, there is a kick-back from! 


IDEAL FAMILY RBSORT. Private lake, 
swimming, boating fishing, sports, chil- 
dren's counselor. Open June 15th. Adults 
$42: Children $20-$25. PINE LAKE 
LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. Call Manysa 
Hamburger. Phone: BE 2-4754. 


er - 


CAMP. 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


the August 1954 national elec- | 
tion conference, and are still to | 
be found in the practical work 


But, on the whole, the policy | 
projected for the 1954 elections | 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2>\4, 6, 8 week periods avuilgeble | 
MODERATE RATES / 


Full program of land and water }' 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, | 
dancing and dramatics 


A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. ¥. Office: 1 Union Square W. | 
New York City 3 AL 35-6283 | 


HZ) On The Lake 


| saying: 


“It we submit to this uncon- 


' stitutional, judge-made integration 


law, the malignant powers of athe- 
ism, Communism and mongreliza- 
tion will surely follow. . >.” 
There is another reason for the 
defensive tone of some of Engel- 
hardt’s statements. He is aware of 
not only of the pa strength of 
the Negro people and opposition to 
the White Citizens Councils in the 
North but also of the fact that 


'many white people in the South, 


for whom Folsom speaks, 
the hatred and violence heed by 
the councils. 

As we leave his office, Engel-' 


: | hardt doesn’t offer to shake hands. 
so needs violence—or at least; Neither do we. But he says: 


“Don't be too hard on us.” 
(To Be Continued in Monday’s 
ee 


Se WINGDALE 


(Formerly Camp Unity) 


Supervised Day Camp Program 
—Typical Day— 

8:30 A.M. Breakfast with counseliers 

9:15 Activities—su pervised 

13:30 P.M. Lunch with counseilers 

1:15 Return te parents fer rest 


period 

Afterncen activities with 
counsellors 

Return te parents fer wack- 
ep 

Dinner with counsellors 
Wishing Tree program 
Return to parents 

Night Patrol 


EVERY SATURDAY 
KIDS VS. PARENTS BALL GAME 
This program is designed to give 
parents most opportunity for par- 
ticipating in adult: program. Day 
Camp program will emphasize NEW 
experiences—country life, i.e. cook 
outs, sleep outs, trips. ... 


6:08 
6:30 
7:15 
8:30 


tr —— 


Moderate Rates e 


CAMP LAKELAN 
on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations 
© Appetizing and tasty food 


® Stimulating and exciting eultural program 
in Yiddish and English 


Special Family Plan 
Opening June 29th 


Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 8 


© Day Camp 


| 


See 


Deeeration Day per 


— One Day—$7 


Za 


\ 


Any 5 days you 
choose Including 
Decoration Day $30 


DECORATION BPAY-EVE 


— CABARET NITE 
with Beb and Leaise DeCormier 


Come up NOW — W 


2 open — geo weekly, 4 E 
B LAKE. 
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In And 


Movies 


Out of 
and TV 


One of D. W. Griffith's earli- 
est movies, ‘Enoch Arden’ will 
be televised on ‘Movie Museurn’ 
on Channel 9, Saturday at 3. 

This was the first atlempt to 
use the closeup in a story film. 

Griffith was at Biograph then. 
The studio bosses were shocked 
when in viewing the ‘rushes’ 
they saw only the head of Annie 
Lee, the film's heroine. 


’s against all the rules of 
movie-making. What will peo- 
ple say? 

Grifhth answered by coming 
up with another even more 
novel device. Immediately fol- 
lowing the closeup of Annie, he 
inserted a shot of her husband 
whiling away his time on a des- 
ert isle. 

This jumping around from one 
scene to another brought an 
even more violent reaction from 
his associates who said it made 
the action “jerky” and was “dis- 
tracting.” 

The director stood _ his 
ground. Calmly, he pointed to 
the novels of Charles Dickens 
which he said were written by 
cutting from one scene to an- 
other without finishing either. 

Griffth’s story-telling — tecl- 
nique caught on with the public. 
To the surprise of the studio 
‘Enoch Arden’ was a hit. 

It became one of the first 
successful American films 
abroad. While at  Biograph, 
Griffith also invented or vastly 
improved such new and _ star- 
tling devices as the medium 
shot, long shot, pan shot, cross 
cutting to create suspense, flash- 
back, parallel action, double ex- 
posures to indicate an actor's 
thoughts, the switchiback, fade 
in and out, light and shade and 
firelight cfttects. 

Unfortunately, his great tech- 
nique was Jater channeled to 
one of the most vicious stories 
ever told on the American 
screen, the anti-Negro,  anti- 
democratic ‘Birth of A Nation, 
a film which proved to his un- 
doing as a director. 

. * 

YOUNG PEOPLE tuning in 
‘On the Carousel’ (Channel 2, 
Saturday, 8:30 iv the morning) 
will get a peek at some of the 
models tor planes, tanks, ete., 
foreseen and designed by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in Italy five ]un- 
dred years ago 

* 

OPERA LOVERS will find 
parts of Puccini's La Boheme 
sung by Gigli and Gramatica in 
the Italian movie Cuore Intran- 
to (Worried Heart). Channel 13, 
Saturday at 2. 

e 


Dialogue 


Ol 


THE SOCRATIC 
‘Crito’ will be dramatized 
Camera Three Sunday morning 
11:30 on Channel 2 as the con- 
cluding part of that programs 
discussion of the Fifth Amend- 
ment and particularly the con- 
troversial self = incrimination 
clause. 

The first part, given last Sun- 
dav traced the origins of the 
‘Fifth’ back to the Magna Carta 
and the American Revolution. 
The Amendment was described 
as a collection of safeguards tor 
the individual which were de- 


veloped in struggle against the | 
religious inquisition of the mid- | 


dle ages and against political 
and religious conformity and 


a ne me ——ee ee eee 
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SAINTS & SINNFRS—1L.Y.I —Decoration 
Day eve party. Place—862 E., Tremont Ave. 
Daté—Tues.,) May 29, 2856. Time-- 9.06-—? 

nation; $l., Refrashments and entertaja- 
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which came together 150 years 
ago as part of our Bill of Rights. 


The program had its short- 
comings, most. of them = stem- 
ming from its attempt to be fair 
to both the defenders and _at- 
tackers of the ‘Fifth. 


DR. SPOCK tells how to 
adopt a baby on Channel 4 at 


3 on Sunday. Following him a 
half honr later on the same 
channel will be Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter who opens the first of his 
3-part study of Shakespeare's 
Richard the Third. Theres your 
chance to prepare for the neigh- 
borhood openings of the movie 
next month. 
. 


‘Should We Continue Or Stop 
Atom Bomb Tests?’ will be de- 
bated on the N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum on Channel 5, Sunday, 
6:30 p.m. 


The English movie ‘Blue La- 
goon, about two youngsters who 
are forced to fend for them- 
selves on a South Seas island is 
worth while. (Channel 7, Sun- 
dav. 7:30.) 

* 


Jessica . Tandy and, Hume 
Cronvn in “The Confidence Man 
(Channel 4, Sunday, at 9) 


sounds good. 


Thomas, Muste 


(Continued from Page 1) 


leader of pan-African move- 
ments, now a contributor to the 
progressive weekly, 
Guardian” will be a third  par- 
ticipant on the program. The 
point of view of the Socialist 
Party will be represented by 


Norman Thomas, chairman. of | 


| A FITTING 


the American Socialist  Partv, 
and a long time opponent of 
communism. 


In answer to critics, who 
questioned) the appearance of 
« Communist spokesman on the 
panel, Rev. A. J. Muste pointed 
out that “confrontation of vary- 
ing and opposed viewpoints in 
public debate is strictly in the 
American tradition” and noted 
the importance of examining 
scriously recent developments in 
Soviet policy. 

Roger N. Baldwin, for many 
vears director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union will be 
moderator, and Charles R. Law- 
rence, jr., chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
will open the meeting. 


a ——-—™ — 
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Juke Box Jury WCBS 7:05 
would have} yankees-B 
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wrestiones tae a — 
ithe nature of the Soviet research Oyr \{jss Brooks WCBS 8:05 


Saturday, May 26 
Children’s Theatre (4) 9 a.m, 
Winky Dink and You (2) 11 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 
Movie Museum (9). 3 
Million Dollar Movie: They Live 

By Night (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 5:30 
Open Mind (4) 6 
Big Surprise Quiz (4) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como (4) 8 
Yankees-Bultimore (11) 8 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 
Spanish Show (13) 8:30 
Jimmie Durante (4) 9:30 
Gunsmoke—western (2) 10 
George Jessel (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 1€:30 

TV 

Sunday, May 27 
Gospel Train (13) 9:30 a.m. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Wonderama—children’s variety (5) 
12:30 
Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Dr. Spock (4) 3 
!Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45 
Antarctic (4) 4 o 
Adventure—Ancient Pompeii re 

created (2) 4:30 
Million Dollar Movie—They Live 

by Night (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
'Meet the Press (4) 6 
'You Are There (2) 6:30 


é 
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Nuclear Energy 
(Continued from Page 5) 


_have discarded secrecy to tell the 
scientists of the world about the 
experiments which they have car- 
ried out and the principles which 
they are following. Nor have they 
made a condition that there should 


four-litths ot what he told his 
British colleagues 
been classified as top-secret by 


British security. What Dr. B. F.: 


‘Schonland, the Deputy Director: 


at Harwell, described as ‘very: 
beautiful experiments’ can now be 
reproduced in our laboratories. 
The Russian experience will sup-) 
plement the work which is already’ 
being done at Harwell, ‘unsnar! 
some of the difficulties and advance. 
the techniques .. .” | 

A special dispatch from London, 
to the N. Y. ‘Times about this) 
event (April 26) notes that Prot.| 
Kurchatov “amazed 300° of  Brit- 


jase top scientists. . . . He an-| 


swered all) questions, spelled out; 


‘in such a way that the Western 


scientists will be brought closer’ 
to the goal they have been work- 


' 


Unveiling of Memorial 
OF 


JOSEPH TENIN 
ON 


SUNDAY, MAY 27-1 p.m. 
AT 


WASHINGTON CEMETERY 
Deans, N. J. 


—_——- —_—— 
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‘ing on so long and so intensively. 
x | 
footnote to this 
‘disclosure came at another atomic. 
science conference—this one = a 
Soviet gathering—to which - sci-! 
entists of the whole world were: 
invited. Fourteen high level Amer-' 
ican scientists attended the con-| 
ference last week. | 

The N. Y. ‘Times correspondent 
in Moscow, Jack Raymond, re- 
ported (May 22) the American 
scientists’ conclusion “that the So- 
viet Union is shifting its intel- 
lectual resources from a military 
to a peacetime basis.” Raymond: 
added that the Soviet Union is: 


is | 
undertaking “a gigantic program 
of nuclear energy research that 
may outdo similar efforts in the: 
United States.” 

It was on the same dav the H- 
bomb was exploded over Bikini 
that Jeading American scientists 
lreporicd a new gieat era of abun- 
‘dance and prosperity is in prospect 
as a resuit of new scientific ad- 
vances. But they wamed that all 
this will happea only if the catas- 
trophe of hydrogen bomb destruc- 
tion is avoided. 


| 
| 
' Adventures in Science WCBS 5:30 
Jane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35 


|Ladykillers, Sutton 


|Oklahoma, Rivoli 


The challenge has never been 
| plainer than it is today: to end the 
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‘You Asked For It (7) 7 

| Private Secretary—Ann Sothern (2) 
7:30 

Frontier — western adventure (4) 
7:30 

|Movie: Blue Lagoon (7) 7:30 

'Ed Sullivan (2) 8 

'Comedy Hour (4) 8 

| Trio—Dramatic Readings by James 


8 
Movie: 


Colden 


E. Brown in The 


ey (2) 9 


2 


|Movie: Eternal Return (French) 


| Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
1$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
‘Loretta Young Show (4) 10 

| What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 11 

| Movie: On Approval with Beat~ice 
Lillie (7) 1] 


‘Movie: On Approval with Beatrice} 


Lilile (7) 11 
RADIO 
, Saturday, May 26 
.Dodgers-Giants WMCA WMGM 
1:55 p.m. 
agner’s Tristan and 
Opera WNYC 2 


W Isolde— 


ax, sports WOR 6:45 


altimore WINS 7:55 


Rock ‘N° Roll Dance Party WCBS 
9g 


SUNDAY, MAY 27, 1956 


Mason & Raymond Massey (5)| 


Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10:05. Ex- 
cerpts from Mozart's Mass in 
C Minor 


RADIO 

| Sunday, May 27 

As We See It—AFL-CIO, WABC 
12:15 Afternoon 

Festival of Opera; Damnation of 
Faust bv Berlioz WOR 1:30 

Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 

Dodgers-Giants, WMCA WMGM 
BS 

World Music 
WCBS 2:05 

Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7:05 


~~ 
a 


Festivals: (Mozart, 


MOVIES 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
Harder Thev Fall, Astor 


Ballad of Romeo and Juliet, Paris 
Lovrs and Lollipops, Translux Nor- 
mandie 


French Cancan, Fine Arts 

Madame Butterfly, Baronet 

Picnic, 68th St. Playhouse, Sym- 
phony 

Bill of Divorcement (revival) 72nd 
St. Plavhouse 

Patterns, 8th St. Playhouse. Sun. 


em 


eee 


RENT FOR THE 
SEASON 


@ Private and semi-private bathrooms 

@ Supervised day camp 

Less exprnsive than staying at home 
CALL CH 4-0723 


WINGDALE ON THE LAKE 


202 W. 40 St. Room 605 

Chssfid 
Classified Ads 

FOR SALE 


— —_—_ —- -—_ - — 


20 IN. WINDOW FAN—Cools Average 3 to 
4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. SPEC. 
$27.63, Standard Brand Dist. 145 Fourth 
Ave. (13th & 14th 8ts.). One hour free 
parking or two tokens. 


a PAINTING 


EXPERT PAINTER for apartments only. 
Call ILE 2-4529 evenings. 


yew FTA 


(In cage @f réin, pnvéfing will be | 
postponed to following Bunday) 
a it: « i -e e638, 7) C9 } 


f ! 


ij), 
c. er rt 


nepiea, aud the Poyict:Yaion. 


4 , 
~ | 
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cold war foreign policy that has, 
crippled our nation's progress. The 
dawn only, as an era 
between 


Jack Rosen. GI 8-7@1., 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


service, days, nights, weekends, econo 


Ath Rate atest Mores PRY 


JOB “WELL DORE: patnting contractor; 
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e Gu ide 
to Tues. 

Ivan the Terrible (Eisenstein) Lot 
in Sodom and Bla.k Cat, Fifth 


Ave. Cinema 
House of Ricordi, Apollo 42nd 


DRAMA 


Littlest Review, Phoenix 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Uncle Vanva, Longacre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys | 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

Man with Golden Arm, Cherry 

Lane . 

A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews 

Kiss Me Kate, City Center. Thru 

May 27 ' 

The Ponder Heart, Music Box 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Damn “ankees, 46th St. 

OPERA 

Amato Opera. Theatre. 

Bleecker St. GR 

reservations 


FOR CHILDREN 

Bronx Children’s Zoo—Bronx Park, 
Daily 10:30 to 4:3¢ we 

Brooklyn Childsen’s ms Sun. 

& hos. 1 to 5. Free 

Natural Science Center. American 

Museum of Natural Historv, 

Central Park W. at 79 St. Sat. 

10 to 4:30. Sun & hols. 1 to 4:30 


ART EXHIBITIONS 

Glintemkamp Memorial Exhibit, 
Art of~ Today Gallerv, Great 
Northem Hotel, 113 W. 57 St. 
Sat. ] td 5 p.m. Closed Sundavs. 
Through May 

African Art, Carlton House. 680 
Madison Ave. Through Mav. 

Karfiol, Downtown Gallery. Thru 
May 26 

Prendergast, Kraushaar Galleries. 
Through May 

Washington Sq. Outdoor Show. 
Thru June 24. 2 p.m. to dark. 

Group Show by Public School 
Children from five continents, 
N. Y. School of Social Work, 2 
E. 9 St. Through Mav 26 


MUSEUMS 
American Museu mof Natural His- 
tory, Central Park W & 79 ‘St. 
Daily 10 to 5; Sun. & hols. I 
to 5 | 
Jewish Museum, 1109 Fifth Ave. 
at 92 St. Max Weber exhibit. 
Sun. ]1 to 6. 
Metropoiltan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. & 82nd St. daily 10 to 5; 


al 


Sun. 1 to 5 


159 
71-2844 for 


~ — 


THE NEW 3 
SWEDISH-DANISH 3 
inspiration 


$44.95 


PRICE INCLUDES 


4 
a 


% 


P 


YOU SAVE $80 3 
Usually would sell for $119.85 , 


2 Reversible Innerspring 
Cushions. Wide Choice of 
Finishes and Fabrics. 


Textured Tweeds: Red, Green. 
Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Black 
& White, Brown & Beige. 
Wood Finishes: Blond, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Foam rubber cushions with 


zippers, add $20. 
t 
ane FURNITURE J, 


i” 
. o/ rs 


ArNehic 


Free delivery in N. Y.C. 
Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 
Thurs. to 9 p.m. 
157 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 
(Between Lex. and 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 55199 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 


MOVING, storage, long distawce, pickup’ 


Bi New York 3, N. ¥. | | 
| Seles ©), Installation ©, Serpice 
nar a <— r °F 
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Many Able Negroes Run — 
_ For Legislative Posts 


By MAX GORDON 


THERE is a fighting chance that for the first time in their history, the people of 
New York will choose a State Legislature this year with a Negro membership within 


striking distance of the relatiy 
the fruit of a deliberate drive, be- 
gin some 20 years ago by the Ne- 
gic people and the political Left, 
to win Negro representation in the 
state’s political life. At that time, 
there was only a_ single Negro 
asseutblyman. 

It will also be one result of the 
historic ferment for civil rights na- 
tionally, with its rise of political 
consciousness and activity on the 
part of the Negro people. 

Right now, there are five Negro 
assemblymen out of 150, and one 
Negro state senator out of 58. Since 
the Negro population is just about 
one-fitteeath of the whole, it is still 


peau under-represer.ted in both 
LOIS S. 


7 

IN THREE assembly districts: 
and one senatorial district now 
represented by whites, however, 
Negroes are battling for election,| 
with substantial backing and 
chanoe of success. Two of the as- 
sembly districts are in major coun- 
ties which have never had state. 
Negro representation before. 

In upstate Erie County (Buffalo) 
Leland Jones, former city council- 
man, has been named as the Dem- 
ocratic candidate in. the 3rd A.D., 
curvently represented by veteran 
COP vlan William J. But- 
ler. If elected, Jones will be the 
first upstate Negro to serve in the 
Legislature. 

In: Queens, Jacob Smith has 
leew named by a powertul group; 
of Negro leaders and some white 
civic leaders to enter the Demo- 
cratic primary in the I1th A.D. 
Queens has never elected a Negro 
to any office before. 

fi addition, William McDou- 
gakl is running for assembly in 
the 13th A.D. Democratic primary 
in Manhattan against a white in- 
cumbeut, Orest Maresca. The dis- 
trict was formerly represented by 
Supreme Court Justice Harold 
Stevens, a Negro. 

Aud in Brooklyn's 11th senator- 
ial district, Winston Craig, Negro 
civic leader, is entered in the 
Democratic primary against in- 
cumbent Walter E. Cooke. 

Except for Leland Jones, who 
is unopposed, the new Negro can- 
didutes all face rough primary bat- 
tles against white incumbents who 
have their party's official designa- 
tion. Even if they win the primary 
on June 5, and all are accorded a 
good chance, not at all will be cer- 
tain of election in November. Le- 
land Jones and Jacob Smith, in par- 
ticular, will have rough, uphill 
battles for election against their 
COP opponcnts. 

Should they score a clean sweep, 
however, there will probably be 
cight Negro assemblymen and two 
Negro state senators when the 
Legislature convenes in January. 
This is still several short of equal 
representation, but it is getting: 
fairly close to it, especially in the 
Assembly, 


* 

THE SITUATION, as regards 
Congress, is roughly comparable. 
Kep. Adam Clayton Powell of Har- 
lem is almost certain of his seat. 
There is only one other area in 
which a Negro is battling for elec- 
tion, Brooklyn’s 10th Congression- 
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ipaign in New York. The other is groups. State Senator Santangelo 


e size of the state’s Negro population. If so, this will be 


al District. There, Dr. Gladstone! ry, where Rep. James G. Donovan 


Hodge faces Rep. Edna Kelly in! is opposed by the official Demo- 
the Democratic primary. cratic designee, Alfred E. Santan- 

If he should win, he will almost; gelo, and by Casper H. Citron, 
certainly be elected in the fall,'an independent. 


thereby making New York perhaps. * 
the first state since Reconstruction’ IN WESTCHESTER’S 27th, one 


days to send more than one Negro of the nation’s wildest reactionar- 
to Congress. Michigan is vying for ies, Rep. Ralph Cwinn, is being 
that honor. iopposed “in the GOP primary by 
This drive for increased Negro.a Yonkers supervisor, Christian 
representation, an inseparable part) Ambruster. 
of the desegregation struggle which| Rep. Donovan was dumped by 
now dominates the national poli-'the Democratic organization in 
tical scene, is one of the two major; Manhattan because of werful 
facets of the local election cam-) pressures from labor aa ioral 


elimination of several arch-reac-\ has the backing of most labor bod- 
tionary congressmen and state legdies, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
islators. ition, Liberal Party and other liber- 
As far as the primaries are con-jals. 
cerned, interést €@fiters gn two dis-| The campaign against Gwinn 
tricts, Manhattan’s 18th congrés- in Weschester appears to be _ in- 
sional and Westchester’s 27th. spired by the fact that he supports 
In Manhattan’s 18th, the lime-|the McCarthy wing of the GOP, 
light is on the Democratic prima- rather than the Eisenhower wing. 


FBI Sponsors New Star 
Stoolie at Foley Sq. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

MRS. BARBARA HARTLE has seized the spotlight 
currently as the chosen informer of the Department of Jus-, 
tice. In four days of testimony in the New York Smith trial 


she is \ conceded to have taken the 

soiled orchids away from Inform-'court, “Never at any time did I 

er John Lautner. understand that my work was de- 

Daily outfitted in a different: *isned to contribute to the over- 
threw of the government?’ 


ee - -—-- 


costume of impeccable tailoring, 
she answers questions in a low,| A. Yes, I recall. 

carefully modulated voice, with a} Mrs. Kaufman then asked, “And 
dead pan countenance which con-/isn’t it a fact that at. the time 
ceals tar better than Lautner’s her vou made that statement, about 
hatred of the Communist Party,'18 years after you went into the 
giving her words a more convinc-| Communist Party, you believed it 
ing ring to the jury. was true?” 

Occasionally she glanced ceil- Mrs. Hartle hesitated, but un- 
ingward as if in thoughtful hesita-'11. some of her more theatrical 
tion, then, with a demure manner|) ocationg when “on direct exam- 
strangely in contrast to the determ-| ination alter long preparation, 
ined set of her jaw and thin COM"! there was no business of glancing 
pressed lips, comes through ae" wes ceiling oan. 


“Yes” to a question as to whe-| ay. - ; 
her st ae Yes or no,” persisted Mrs. Kauf- 


ther she remembered being taught) 


a certain passage from a 50-year-)1'""" 
old writing of Lenin's. Yes, substantially, I did at that 
BUT THIS same apparent can- time, came the answer. | 
dor so heavily exploited by the; Yet it was through this witness 
prosecution in the trial, worked on) that the Department of Justice had 
the side of the defense when Mrs. | denended to put in the record the 
Mary Kaufman, one of defense largest number of Marxist books 
counsel, in cross - examination|to prove their contention that the 
wrung an admission from her}seven Communists on trial conspir- 
which had nothing to do with:ed to advocate forcible overthrow 
books on library shelves. ‘of the government at some future 
Going back to October, 1953,! time. 
Mrs. Kaufman asked her first: _ Questioning of Mrs. Hartle by 
Three years ago you were in \frs, Kaufman, brought out that 
the same position ils these defend-| this rather prim-looking woman 
ants?” Mrs. Hartle said yes, she'\ith a Phi Beta Kappa __ back- 
had been a Smith Act defendant yround,who for years was a Com- 
then. Mrs. Kaufman after other, munist official in the state of Wash- 
questions then put these to the ington, is being increasingly used 
47-year-old Mrs. Hartle, evoking jy the Department of Justice. 
these replies: Mrs. Hartle came to terms with 
Q. At the time you were sen- tj. FBI when she was in prison 
tenced, do you recall you made & serving a Smith Act sentence. The 
statement to the court, prior tO government knocked 40 months 
sentence? off her five-year sentence when 
A. Yes. she agreed to turn against her one- 
Q. Do you recall saying to the ti,,6 comrades. . 


——_— ee 


PUBLIC 


MISS ANNA LOUISE STRONG | ©: 


Speaking 
Latest Developments 


Question and answer period 


TUESDAY, JUN 


THE PYTHIAN, 135 W. 70th St., N.Y.C. (E. of B’ way ) 


ADMISSION $1 (tax included) 
Auspices: Natienal Council, American Soviet Friendship 


-_ 


THE UN-AMERICAN Com- 
mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives headed by Rep. Francis 
Walter, has started public 
were the anvones O ort 

orts. This is regar as an etf- 
in the Soviet Union fort to counteract recent court 
rulings limiting the arbitrary 
power of the State Dept. to 
withhold passports. The commit- 
tee announ they will call as 
an early witness in the witch- 
hunt Willard E. Uphaus who was 


FORUM 


on the 


E 12 — 8 P.M. 


an official of ‘the World Peace | 
Conference in 1952. 


Labor in New York 


= By Herbert Signer 


° Minimum Wage Fight On 
° Merger Problems Come Up 


A TWO-FRONT campaign on 
minimum wages shapes up now 
for the New York labor move: 
ment. In Washington, there is 
the fight to win extension of 


. coverage for millions of retail, 


hotel, agricultural, and other 
workers. In the state itself, there 
are the five hearings on retail 
wages starting May 28 in Buf- 
falo and winding up on June 21 
in New York City. 
Commissioner of Labor Lubin 
Says wage boards will be ap- 
pointed soon for hotel and res- 
taurant, laundry and_ other 
industries. Between Congress 
and the wage boards, labor can 
(if it will undertake to build up 
a strong campaign) win impor- 
tant gains for a considerable 
number of workers and strength- 
en labor's bargaining and or- 
ganizing position as well. 
However, it will take a real 
fight by labor, because the pow- 
erful retail lobby is going all- 
out~ both in Washington and 
in N. Y. State to keep the low 
wage standards just the way 
they are. It seems to us this fight 
calls for far more attention from 
all unionists, including progres- 
sives, than it has been getting 
except for one or two industries. 
® 
AFL-CIO merger in New 
York is hung up chiefly by the 
road-block thrown up by the 
building trades unions, one top 
union official indicated a few 
days ago. Merger talks were 
roceeding donk but steadily, 
e said, until the AIL-CIO 
building trades dept. in Wash- 
ington sent out its pitch to all 
affiliates to. hold up on local 
unity until jurisdictional issues 
with industrial unions are 
thrashed out. | 
However, in Rochester, mer- 
ger plans continue to move 
along apparently, with the joint 
AFL-CIO committee drafting a 
new constitution and top union 
officials still, talking optimistic- 
ally about merger in the summer. 
Here, it seems, emphasis is be- 
ing given to the AFL-ClO 
executive council criticism of the 
building trades action and to its 
appeal that local mergers pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible. 
Merger seems to be near in 
Niagara County, in Batavia, and 
in the counties of Cattaraugus 
and Allegany, according to 
AFL-CIO representative Joseph 
Lovas. These are all in Western 
New York. 


SHORT TAKES: The Hotel 
Trades Council called a meeting 
of all its members living in the 
18th Congressional District last 
Monday, to discuss and act on 
the Democratic primary fight 
between State Sen. Alfred San- 
tangelo and incumbent Rep. | 
James Donovan... . 


The N. Y. State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations 
is sponsoring a week-long educa- 
tion conference for unionists to 
be held at Cornell U. in Ithaca, 
July 22 to July 27... The Re- 

ublic aircraft strike reaches the 
10-day mark tomorrow (Mon- 
day, May 28). These workers, 
in the ae and toughest 
struggle in the East, deserve far 
more active support from all 
unions that they appear to be 
getting.... 

Macy local 1-S, Retail, Whole- 
sale & Dept. Store Union, is 
looking into an organizing drive 
on recommendation of its presi- 
dent, Sam Kovenetsky . . . The 
Civil Service Leader reports that 
leaders of three unions organiz- 
ing among city employes are 
getting together this week to 
talk over unity moves. This is 
one of the major unorganized 
areas in New York and labor 
unity is seen as a big need if 
there is to be a breakthrough... 


* 


Martin T. Lacey, president of 
the AFL Central Trades, show- 
ed strength last week when he 
was able to bring together craft 
unions with members working 
at the Coliseum to work out an 
agreement on jurisdictional is- 
CUR s ki« 

Dave Beck of the Teamsters 
has been making a lot of state- 
ments about setting up an office 
and putting in money for a bi 
organizing push in New Yor 
City, but so far the taxi local 
of the Teamsters which is al- 
ready in the middle of a big 
drive doesn’t seem to have 
benefitted any from this.... 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® Kastland Defines Treason 
® Non-Citizen Wins in Court 


SEN. EASTLAND, in a speech 
before Congress, urged that leg- 
islation on treason, which ap- 
plies to aid to the enemy durin 
a war, be extended the “col 
war.” His speech indicated that 
he considered guilty of treason 
those who advocate peace, and 
friendship with Socialist coun- 
tries. He praised the indictment 
of John and Sylvia Powell, edi- 
tors of the China Monthly Re- 
view who opposed aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

« 


A CRIMINAL | indictment 
against a Chicagoan charged 
with violating the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act was thrown out by a 
Chicago judge. George Witko- 
vich, violated the supervisory 
parole provision of the law, 
which requires a non-citizen to 
report monthly to immigration 
authorities and answer ques- 
tions. Judge Philip L. Sullivan 
ruled that Witkovich was within 
the law in refusing to answer 
questions about his associations, 
reading habits and activities to 
the Immigration Board, 


* 
THE COMMUNIST Party 
moved to reopen proceedings be- 


fore the Subversive Activities 
Control Board on the grounds 
that events since 1952 when the 
Board issued its findings would 
refute its findings issued in 19 
at that time. Under the Internal 
Security Act, the Communist 
Party was ordred by the SCAB 
to register as a foreign agent 
and to list its members. The Su- 
preme Court ‘ruled recently that 
perjured testimony heard by the 
SCAB invalidated by its 1952 
decision. 


REP. ARTHUR S. KLEIN, in 
a letter to the Social Security Ad- 
miinstration, urged restoration of 
widows pension rights to Mrs. 
Sadie Van Veen Amter if the law 
permitted. Stating his disagree- 
ment with the views of her late 
husband, Israel Amter, Rep. 
Klein said the American prin- 
ciple of fair play, does not per- 
mit, would not want a widow 
punished for the actions or views 
of a husband. The government 
has recently withdrawn Social 
Security benefits from’ Commu- 
nist Party employes or their de- 
pendents. A decision on an ap- 

al for restoration of the bene- 
its in a number of cases is-being 
awaited from a referee. 


oa if Nixon Were President — 
me These Men Would Have Keys to White House 


. 
—, 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct 
office at New York, N. Y.. under the 


22, 1947, at the post 
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Twilight of the 
Daily Paper? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

If WAS remarkably re- 
freshing to encounter the 
ideas, this week, of Louis 
B. Seltzer, the editor of the 
Cleveland Press, who is a 
troubled tinan. 

Newspaper 
writes, as now 


circulation, he 
ut an all-time 
peak; adver- 
tising volume 
is incredible 
and the jour- 
nalistic goose 
hangs — high. 

But — Seltzer 

says bluntly 

that news- 

papers once 

vital, © enter- 

prising, re- 

sourcetul and 
audacious are no. longer. so. 
They have run to fat, lost their 
dedication, devotion, determina- 
iton. “Bigness’ 9 got — them, 
changer their character. 

* 

ORIGINAL = reporting, cru- 
sading to aid the community, 
has subsided, as fiction, comics, 
departments, entertainment took 
over. Seltzer, believes that the 
nation’s magazines have changed 
places with the daily newspa- 
pers and it is in the pages ol 
the weekly or the monthly that 
we will ind what once abound- 
ed in the daily press. [ do not 
fully share this opinion, but 
Ome does remember that it WaS 
a magazine which had the in- 
itiative to get that interview in 
Mississippi on the killing ol 
Smmett Till: there are other 
Instances, 

* 

THE LOSS of the crusading 
spirit and of daring reporting, 
Seltzer feels, occurred at the 
most conspicuously wrong time. 
What) daily newspaper ade- 
quately chronicles the “tremend- 
ous Change, industrial expan- 
sion, educational inadequacies, 
racial frictions, business realign- 
ments, deterioration of inner 
cores” that sweep across the 
American Jandscape? 

“Big stories, tremendous. sit- 
uations,” lie undiscovered and 
untouched in almose every large 
city. Where are the alert re- 
porters and. fearless editors? It 
takes money, and’ money is 
there, but the will is flabby. 

What in the world, Seltzer 
wonders, can be in the minds 
of the editors, or business man- 
agers, who belicve the news- 
papers can prosper forever 
when the ao “are spending 
less time with their daily pa- 
pers. He foresees the time 
when money gets scarce in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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3 Great Labor Gatherings 
Stress Voter Action in ‘56 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON.—Conventions of three major influential unions—textile, ladies’ and 


inens garments—with more than a million members held in the past two weeks, took 


important steps to spur labor on the political action, civil rights 


Their combined 3; 
delegates did not display 
an even level on all issues. 
But each of the conven- 
tions was distinguished by 
One or more important develop- 


ments’ that took the national 
spotlight. 

The 1,165 Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers delegates were 
warned trom the very start by 


president Jacob Potofsky that il 


Leaders of the garment industry unions showa together at AFL-CIO merger meeting: left, Jacob 


Potofsky; third from left, Emil Rieve; right, David Dubinsky. 


a —e ae eee eee eee 


Follow Our Exciting New Feature --- 
A Weekly Forum on Paths to Socialism 


Fdsewhere in The Worker 
this week, you will find the 
announcement that we have 
arranged with the Commnu- 


nist Party to turn over some 
space weekly during the sufimer 
for a discussion on fundamental 
problems of policy, tactics and 
organization facing the Marxist 
movement in our country. 

These problems arise out of 
the severe persecution faced by 
Marxists in our land these past 
ten years, and their reaction to 
it. They arise, too, out of the vast 
historic changes, in the world 
this past decade, including 
changes in the countries that 
have established socialism. 

The discussion will be based 
on reports by Communist lead- 
ers to a recent national conter- 
ence of that organization. 

But its significance extends 
way beyond the limits of the 
Communist Party. Small as the 
Marxist movement is m= our 
land, its influence has thorough- 
ly permeated our social, eco- 
nomic and political fabric. 

Every time a worker gets an 
unemployment insurance check, 
he is reaping the benefits of the 
work of a heoric group of Marx- 
ists who initiated the great so- 

@ial movement for unemploy- 
ment insurance which led to the 
law. 

Every time the steel union or 
the auto union or any other in- 
dustrial union in basic industry 
bargains for improvement of 
conditions or- settles a grievance, 
it is continuing the work of the 


j 


far-sighted group of Marxists 
who in the early twenties ad- 
vanced the prograin ol organiz- 
ing the unorganized and indus- 
trial wnionisin., 

One could show how in the 
effort for peace, lor civil rights, 
for civil liberty, the small Marx- 
ist movement did much to in- 
fluence the nation in the direc- 
tion of progress. 

And so the discussions among 
Marxists of the course their 


/ 


Short $60,000 for 
Worker Life Fund 


Federal Judge Richard Levet, 
in New York, hias suill not ruled 
on The Worker's plea for an 
injunction against further T-man 
seizures of Worker income, and 
for lifting of the jeopardy assess- 
ment against our paper. The plea 
was argued on May Ist. 

Meanwhile, The Worker 
keeps going chiefly through 
contributions received by i. 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. The Committee has 
asked for $100,000 to guarantee 
publication through the sum- 
mer. So far, it has received 
about $40,000 of this amount, 
including some funds received 
since the T-raid of Worker 
premises on March 27. 

Send or bring your contribu- 
tions to: Emergency-Committee 
for a Free Press, Room 301, 
575 6th Ave., New York City. 
Make checks and money orders 
payable to the Committee, or, to 


a 


movement is to take is no con- 
fined matter. It concerus all our 
people in’ a most intimate, di- 


- rect sense. 


It is of especial interest to 
those who believe that socialism 
is good for America, as for the 
rest of the world. And there are 
increasing numbers of workers, 
in particular, who are thinking 
along these lines. This includes 
most of the readers of The 


(Continued on Page 13) 


| vember. 


aud organizing fronts. 


the Republicans win next No- 
Richard Nixon may 
wind un as the actual president 
and the U. S. will get a McCar- 
thy-like regime. All three con- 
ventions mapped political action 
with new vigor. 

The [300 delegates at the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica Convention were aroused ta 
prolonged cheers by Walter 
Reuther as he recalled that the 
objective of organizing the unor- 
ganized was the big hope of the 
AVL-CIO merger. He called on 
the coming AFL-CIO executive 
council — June 4 to “tritns- 
late the resolutions” of the mer- 
ger convention into “tangible 
and) practical organizational ac- 
tivity.” 

* 

ALL THREE conventions 
took a strong stand for civil 
rights. The 1,100 delegates to 
the International Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers in Atlantic City, 
heard vice-president A. Philip 
Randolph of the AFL-CIO, an- 
nounce the formation of a trade 
union committee headed by 
George Meany to fight the Citi- 
zens White Councils in the scuth 
ance aid their victims financially 
and otherwise. The textile con- 
vention defeated after a sharp 
debate a southern minority with 
approval of a resolution con- 
demning the white councils. At 
the ACW. Potoisky keynoted the _ 
parley with an appeal for, ar 
educational job in the labor 
movement to combat the poison 
of the White Councils. 

The-current foreign policy de- 
bate in tre labor movement 
fared uv at each of the conven- 
tions as George Meany addressed 
them all in support of his rabid 
anti-Soviet anti-coexistence posi- 
tion. He was. repudiated basic- 
ally in the positions approved 


(the policy advocated by Reuther) 


in the textile and clothing con- 
ventions. At the ILGWU, while 
his position was approved for- 
mally, it was Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the British Labor 
Party who took the delegates by 
storm when he outlined a. pro- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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3 Great Labor Meets St 


ress 


(Continued from’ Page 1) 
grain for peac€ much like the 
one Reuther is advocating. 

* 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

AI.L THREE conventions ap- 
provcad civil rights programs, 
lL, .t. a special spotlight was di- 


>. . > © 
“ve a Le ~~ 
~- —_ 


ted at the new menace—the 

te Citizens Councils in the 
Sonth who are now. carrving 
t's iy racist poison into the trad: 
moron qnovement. 

Phe highlight was the floor 
C:t..te in the convention of the 
toc ike workers-over a resolution 
ci acd mining the “White ( it- 
veus’ as “bitter foes of the 
)iubor movement” and calling on 
{ « President to convene a con- 
forence of southern governors 
fy plan an “orderly transition 
{) «an unsegregated — public 

ool system.” 

\iere than 200 of the textile 
levates came from. locals in 
‘<p South states. Manv. of 

‘1 opposed adoption of the 
scorution, stressing thev bad 
yo use forthe “White Citizens ~ 
ht were sure the conventions 
Sand would hamper organiza- 
f'oa and cause many to leave 
owe 


t--.. 


PA 


. 
es 2 
wy 


‘ : % eet # 


Td 

Reuiring president FE mil 
Rive, successor William Pol- 
lock, and secretarv-treasurer 
loli Chupka, took the issue 
Pevelon from the start) and 
calied for condemnation of the 
councils. They pointed to the 
exicus:on of the White Citizens 
ao ivities into open union-bust- 
jay. with many prominent bisi- 
mess figures sponsoring and 
fiiatsicing them. 

the vote gave better than 
tuo to one for the resolution, 
bit the Southerners who spoke 
wrumst it gave some evidence on 
{:i« seriousness of the situation. ter “bestir itself actively to 
One delegate pleaded that his educate its own members so 
own wife warned him their cuil- they will not join the White 
dca would not go to a desegre- = Council and further warmed that 
vi.ted school and he added “she — the unions must not “wait a day 


—<_ 


calig me a N....-- r lover.” 

Others reported resignations 
by  racist-influenced members 
and, in one case, a local, union 
business agent said 70 percent 
of his members joined the “White 
Citizens.” 

Potofskv, whose union has 
some 40,000 members_ in the 
Deep South states, also viewed 
the situation as very serious. 
lle warned that labor had _ bet- 


~ Copy Cat 1” 


longer” in getting on with the 
task. os 


* 


POLITICAL ACTION 


THE THREE unions are 
among the politically most active 
unions in the country. Their 
programs for more political ac- 
tion through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) of 
the AFL-CIO, therefore have 
more than usual significance. 
More than 400,000 of the mem- 
bers of the three unions are in 
New York state. They have im- 
pressive blocs in other major 


Political Action 


states. 

The high political note at the 
textile convention, sounded “both 
in Rieve’s keynote and Reu- 
ther's speech, is a warning to 
the Democrats that they can- 
not expect to retain the sup- 
port of labor and at the same 
time satisfy the Eastland-Byrd 
type of southerners. The dele- 
gates greeted such statements 
with’ just’ as much noise and 
vigor as they gave to denuncia- 
tions of the Big-Business regime 
in Washington. 

At the ILGWU there was 
considerable fireworks. against 
the Eisenhower administration 
and for “completion” of the New 
Deal, but there was also a veil- 
ed threat that’if a satisfactory 
candidate is not named by the 
Democrats for the Sieiiiianen 
the ILGWU’s members _ may 
limit their campaign to con- 
gresisonal candidates. 

There seems no opposition in 
the ranks of the officialdom of 
afl three unions to any of the 
three active Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. The fear is 
of a candidate and platform 
that mav be chosen to satisfy the 
Dixiecrat South and the North 
with Jabor and allied groups 


ignored. 


At the ILGWU convention, 
for the first time in the memory 
of most unionists, there was a 
floor discussion on the political 
resolution with delegates most- 
ly stressing a position of inde- 
pendence from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. One reso- 
lution introduced from Knit- 
goods Workers, Local 155, but 
not passed, even called for a 
labor-farmer party. 


* 


FOREIGN POLICY 
FOREIGN - POLICY long 


something-dormant and. rubber- 
stamped in the trade union 
movement, came forward as a 


subject for live discussion and 


debate during the three conven- 
tions. Each of the conventions 
heard major spokesmen for the 
two foreign policy approaches 
that have been coming forward 
since last December when 
George Meany condemned Pre- 
mier Nehru of India as an ally 
of Communism who should be 
fought. : 

Meany personally addressed 
each of the conventions, and in 
each of his speeches his central 
theme was a vitrolic attack upon 
the Soviet Union and its leaders 
and the claim that nothing new 
has happened in the world to 
warrant a change from ,the 
sabre-rattling cold-war line. 

It was at the Amalgamated 
convention where, because of a 
plane schedule, he spoke before 
Potofsky keynoted, that Meany 
made the most vicious anti- 
Soviet speech even he was ever 
known to have made. Meany, of 
course, knew that the ACW's 
leaders have alwavs held a fosi- 
tion in favor of peaceful co- 
existence and negotiation of dif- 
ferences. 

It was at the ACW conven- 
tion that Meany received the 
most forthright reply on basic 
questions, although in a very 
polite wav, in the speech cf 
Potofsky that followed, and later 


in the convention decisions. 
* 


AT THE TEXTILE conven- 
tion it was the speech of Reuther 
in which he outlined his now 
familiar program for a shift trom 
emphasis on a military buildup 
to economic aid of underdevelop- 
ed countries, especially India, 
that took the -delegates by 
storm. 

The union's foreign policy res- 
olution and statements, welcom- 
ing some of the reforms and 
changes taking place in the So- 


viet Umion and endorsing Reuth- 


e1’s position, added up to a 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dixiecrats, Foes of Labor 


Gang Up on Supreme Court 


The Worker Washington Burcau 


IT IS NOW TWO YEARS since the Supreme Court, with its decision on the school 
segregation case has been the target of venomous attacks from the most reactionary forces 
in the country. Each new decision of the court that reflects adherence to democratic pro- 


WASHINGTON 


ee eee 


c: sses has become the occasion for 
renewed outbursts from the most 
‘rabid racists, the Mc<‘arthvites,/the Supreme Court, not even that 
gid the most virulent Jabor-bait-|the nominees shall be lawyers. 
ers. Anothér attack on the court}/When Stennis became aware that 
cin now be expected as a result; his proposal was obviously uncon- 
o! its decision last week holding!stitutional, he changed it recently 
that railroad unions are not sub-|to a resolution which he proposes 
ject to the anti-union shop pro-'the Senate shall adopt. 
vesions of State “right to work! “Fad this standard of selection 
laws. “ obtained for the last 25 years,” 
Some have attacked the court; Stennis told his Senate colleagues 
o: allegedly _ constitutional) two weeks ago, there would have 
grounds, and some proposals for| been no~Supreme Court decision 
counter-action are couched _ in| barring segregation in the schools, 
legislative terms. For example.|nor a Supreme Court decision re- 
*S:nators George -A. Smathers} mandi the Communist Party 
(tla) and John Stennis (Miss), both; case to the Subversive Activities 
signers of the infamous manifesto} Control Board, as occurred on 
aitacking the school decision, have; April 90. 
come up with plans to curb the; The real purposes behind the 
court. 'Smathers’ and Stennis’ proposals 
Smathers would do it by. re-,are not those which appear on the 
quirng that all future appointees | Surface. Their purpose is better 
to the Supreme Court have at least|¢xpresséd in the actions of Sen- 
five years judicial experience in a!ator Olin Johnson (D-SC) another 
lower fetleral court, or in the high.|Manifesto conspirator, in the case 
est court of a state. To this end|0f Simon Sobellof , solicitor gen- 
he intreduced a bill on April 30,/¢ral of the United States, who was 
More than a year earlier. 4) Nominated last year by President 
pews ees * yma introduced ea a thal ager ge" in % 
i) that wo ve that oe i. . 
each two successive appointments|S°Delo& earned the enmity of the 
to the post of associate justice of segregationists because, while he’ 
tle Supreme Court would have to Was not involved in the original 
be a person with at least 10 years School case, he did participate in 
judicial experience prior to the! arguments before ‘the court 
appvintment. on how its decision should be car- 
* ried out. 


BO ' R Last week saw the demolition 
TH SMATHERS’ and Sten-' o¢ 9 shoddy McCarthy-type smear 


ment against 


qualifications for appointment to!one Charles Shankroff, who said 
he did not know Sobeloff until he 
saw him at a recent hearing, but 
who produced a voluminous docu- 
Sobeloff charging 
improper actions as an attorney 
twentv vears ago in the receiver- 
ship of the Baltimore Trust Co. 
This enterprise, if not inspired by 


(Continued on Page 13) 


WASHINGTON (FP).—State 
right-to-work laws cannot be ap- 
plied to railroad union shop 
agreements, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled May 21. 

The ruling, applying only to 
railroads, did not invalidate 
state laws agamst the unfon shop 
in other. industries. Eighteen 
states have such laws, termed 
right-to-scab and  open-shop 
laws by unions. 

The high court ruled that 
agreements made under the 
terms of the federal Railway 
Labor Act “could not be made 
legal or vitiated by any pro- 
visions of the laws of a state.” 
A 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act permitted union 
shop agreements net withstand- 
ing any law “of any state.” 

The decision reversed a rub 
ing of the supreme 
court that the Railway Labor 
Act was imapplicable in_ that 
state. It was the high court's 
third ruling imvalidating. state 
laws in the past two years, and 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Uphold R.R. Union Shop 
© Republie Strike in 4th Month 


A SIGNIFICANT labor vic- 
tory was gained when the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week unani- 
mously ruled that the federal law 
authorizing union shop agree- 
ments in the railroad industry 
takes precedence over state 
“right-to-work” laws banning 
such agreements. Such “right-to- 
work laws are on the boo<s in 


18 states. 
* 


THE STRIKE of 11,625 pro- 
duction workers at Republic 
Aviation Corp. on Long Island, 
N. Y. went into its fourth month 
(it started Feb. 19) as the com- 
pany tried to whip up a back-to- 
work movement. The striking 
Machinists Lodge 1987 has ap- 
pealed to all labor for money 


and food. 
* 


MILTON WEIHRAUCH, pres- 
ident of District 4, LUE-AFL- 
CIO, claimed that 15,000 of the 
18,000 members of UE Dist. 4 
have voted to disaffiliate from 
UE and move over to IUE. The 
UE national office said it would 
fight for the membership “con- 
tract by contract, shop by shop.” 

* 


SEAMEN will come under a 
lay-off plan June 16, according t> 
an announcement from Joseph 
Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and ¢8 
shipowners’ spokesman. The plan 
affects re a seamen i 
for 80 shipping companies an 
would provide $15 a week for 
those getting state unem 
benefits and $30 for seamen 
who are not. a 


EVERY YEAR 14.000 indus- 
trial workers are killed on, the 
job and nearly 2,000,00 are hurt. 


Willigm, ., Schnitzler, ,, AFL-C1Q, 


spokesman af a national occu- 


demned companies which ignore 
unions’ programs on factory in- 
spection and safetv. He also 
criticized laws which “have not - 
kept pace” with industrial prog- 
ress. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO has called on 
the House of Representatives to 
enact the amendments to the so- 
cia] security laws which would 
give benefits for permanent dis- 
ability and would make women 
workers and wives eligible for 
pension at 62 instead of 65. 

* 

MERGER of the Boston, 
Mass. AFL and CIO central la- 
bor bodies is being held up until 
jurisdictional issues are resolved, 
the AFL coucil. announced. : 

* 


THE UNITED Furniture 
Workers won recoggpition at 87 
plants employing 10,000 workers 
in the last two years, the union’s 
ninth convention at South Bend, 
Ind., was tose. 

+ 

UNION employes of the Grey- 
hound Corp. in the U. S. and 
Canada won paid holidays for 
the first time in negotiations 
with the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and 
Motorcoach — 

THE AMALGAMATED Meat 
rene Be. Butcher Workmen 
wa poultry processing in- 
dustry it aberpa d strike action 
unless processing of “sick, dis- 
eased poultry stopped immedi- 


® 
WOODRUFF RAN 
of the International 
ypographical Union, was Jead- 
ing his Laurence Vic- 


ately.” 


opponent 
,. ery, with, moze than half of the - 
votes in 


counted the union's 


ss 

mis proposals are in violation of the' designed fo bar the covfirmati aronee 
et ower a ee bar the copfirmation| was, expected.tp arouse sharp | 
_ Congttyuon whieh providcs. no of Sobelof. It was anyvanced ° captions igi he, ft Ober 
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READERS’ 
COLUMR 


Republicans Have 


By WILLIAM SENNETT. is apparent that this was made 


| CHICAGO.-It’s hazardous to possible by the candidacy of Mor- 
predict the outcome of elections. ‘5 B. Sachs for the gubernatorial 
But it would be a pretty safe bet "OMination against the regular 
that Eisenhower and Senator Eve-, candidate, Herbert C. Paschen, the 
‘rett Dirksen would win in Ilhnois 
‘if the election were held this "'*" 
Dear Editor: week. | Tum 
Although I was robbed of an! Official figures released _ last 
education, a theft among many week on the Illinois primary vote 
thefts prevalent under capitalism, show the Democrats ahead as a 


Letters from our readers are 
sincerely invited. Kindly address 
the Illinois Worker or Carl 
Hirsch, 36 West Randolph St, 
Room 806, Chicago 1, Ill. 


ON WOMEN ARTISTS 


races in five wards and a 
ber of independent campaigns 
around certain Democratic candi- 
dates for congress and state repre- 
sentative. Sachs beat. Paschen in 


hotly contested ward committce-' 


Edge 


In Illinois...As of Now 


Democratic majority as a result of 
the récent primary election. But 
the Republican candidates for 
President and U. S. Senator have 
proved that they are in the fa- 
vored position to win in Novem- 
ber. The Democrats have not yet 
convinced the workers, farmers, 
Negro people and small business 
men that they have better candi- 
dates and a better program. 


Goodman Strike 
‘Solid’ in 
Fourth Week 


CHICAGO. — A “solid” strike of 
Goodman ‘ Manufacturing Cg.,, 
workers this week compelled man- 
agement to join in serious negotia- 
tions on demands for an 18-cent an 
hour economic package. 


The 750 Goodman workers, 
members of United Electrical 
'Workers (UE), were in the fourth 
week of their strike at the machin- 
ery firm. Union representative Jack 


Ii! still trv to give, as logically’ party, but Ike and Dirksen still 
and as bricfly as ] can, my views polled more votes than their Demo- | 


downstate counties and polled al-| 
most 350.000 votes in the whole 
state. Independent campaigns for 


But the 27 Illinois electoral; Burch said that the strike was “a 
votes can still be switched from! good shape,” with the company 


IES © scans auliont , ; the Republican column where_ it! making no effort to try to operate. 

} ; Zi - it aé e Q S S >. . 4 © ’ - Be : +g ~ : . ¢ a ' i 

0 / i7a Ye + NM en ws e cratic sate pian S | | Arvid Sheets in Rock Island, Cal- would have to be counted at this} Burch said that there was prog- 
as OF SS i Here's what the voting tallies’ vert, the Negro candidate in East time. The election will not be held, rece thi ‘eck in tl gotiations 

said that marriage (under cap-' re ; , ge : ress this week in the negovations 

vide... Uh armrlage | tp-! Show. ‘St. Louis, Mikva, Saperstein, next week, it’s five months off.j}yt that a settlement wis not vet 


italism) is the legally recognized Total Republican ballots cast Loukas and Sulewiski in Chicago,! There is still time for the labor,|} in sight. 
form—the official cloak of prosti-| os 


on.” TI aaa ere §77.578. Total Democratic,| helped to swell the Democratic: Negro, farm and liberal move- 
a i aghepi ol Nee ag | 261.999. Despite the higher Dem-| vote. In all of these campaigus' ments to affect the election out- Hi e 

cadent middle classes — most of it Parties on 
Civil Rights 


t]} | ill ati Mile ocratic vote, Eisenhower polled 90 there was a much greater turnout;come if they do not leave things 
. we —— percent of the GOP. total getting | 0! voters than the average through- to the politicians. The independent, 
~ Aten Thor took jy 03-968 votes more than-Adlai Stev-|out the state. ‘primary camapigns by a number of 
He ya vis “4 ee Ne uy enson did on the Democratic ticket.| Last week the Democratic can-) these groups can be multiplied in 
ke 5 Da ie wat ata , | ae i a — . 
Tt i 1 ible Cie —_ ea ‘Stevenson netted 75 percent of the didate for U. S. Senator, Richard preparation for November. 
wale » ’ ‘ CA ' (Te , - ° ° . pa . . : 
co ¥ sara z | tei 1. ae total Democratic vote cast. | Stengel indicated he was going to! Here, however, it is not so much 
‘cunenee. "a es ange " lV. aor we campaign in the stvle of senator a matter of putting up certain can- (Continued from Page 16) 
Wmagine le Tears Sie Vv some O : - . P nul Dou thas and Estes Ket miver. | 1j I; : we —. o. 
, : ? vat P as x ..didates but of influencing the is- | a 
these women at their lack of time; SENATOR DIRKSEN, erred ™ , . aring a whirlwind ‘enes and ti | ' 7 . which was distributed to 
ss ed for the Republican|@#e& “8s preparing a whirlwind tour sues, and the content of a can- = rg 
to turn out a composition equal to, UHOPPOse throug} he state , iene ities} Press but never delivered. 
5 ga ‘a He f slecti Hed; (sroughout) the state to meet didate’s program. Joint activities snag 
RBecthoven—or 5) dunt y to edu i| nomination Or reerection, po ec : " ]. B. Martin COP Sanitarv 
a pauntnyg que people and shake their hands on|by labor and other people’s or- ae . ee 
District Trustee, distributed 
copies of a speech in which he 
criticized President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell and Gov. William G. 
Stratton for inaction on civil 
rights. 


tlie 


DaVinct. ‘78 percent of the total GOP vote; !*" | , sa 

Real = aa ho an yen receiving 65.263—more than Rich-| main thoroughfares and at factor ganizations can yet compel a 

eee SOne OV he Very 7. .|gates. But what will Stengel tell, greater recognition of the people's 

poor women IS an excuse lor their, #d Stengel did on the Democratic, ' a ~ | Bree Smt [ 
oe ge ea apprevia-iticket. Stengel, the Democratic People when he — their gd rea and. win important conces- 
tion and understanding of it. But candidate for Dirksen’s U. S. sen. ILLINOIS is a. state with El baer a result of the November 
for the middle-class women—THEY #te seat, received only 64 percent}_ tcc ap a a oe 
have no excuse. The next best Of all Democratic votes. He too, 
thing is their superficial phony had no opposition. 
culture as a front for their posi-| The Illinois primary vote was 
tions. ight and the Democrats pointed to, 


It is said that the women have the big margin they won in Cook! 


80 percent of the nation’s wealth.|County and their 52 percent share | ) 
There seems to be a great area of of the statewide vote as evidence | et or une t 


difference between the amount of; of an anti-GOP trend. But a closer 
money paid to women in the f{ look, at what happened in the pri-| . ‘ 

t ce ee iene aoe fuc.| CHICAGO. — James Keller is} Judge Sullivan stated: “To hold 
ithat the statute intended to give 


a _—_— — — 


* 

THE speech, slated for deliv- 
ery at a 20th Ward political 
gathering at which Martin never 
appeared, declared: 

“The Negro dees not believe 
that Mr. Brownell canno’. do any- 
thing about the Till case, the 
Montgomery boycott or the Au- 
therine Lucy case.” 


| 
| 


of wages and the amount they! maries shows growing dissatistac: | 
eventually acquire—and this ac-' 


tion with the Republicans but very scheduled to be tried before U.S. 


an official the unlimited right to 


quisition of wealth comes from. 
possibly, the most profitable busi- 
ness in a capitalist countryv— 
wedded prostitution. | 

Does Elizabeth Lawson believe 
that the women of the U.S. would 
willingly give all this up to satisfy, 
a capitalist inspired non-existent. 
creative need? To “take the cash 
and let the credit yo” seen 
more popular. 

When world socialism 
mw will take years and vears to 
erase the last bit of capitalist- 
inspired greed—but, I believe, a 
hundred-fold bevond ‘each of those 
years will pass before anv woman 
can match the great men of the 
past or the great men ‘of today. 
(I am speaking ef ARTISTS). 

When wedded prostitution is 
abolished by socialism, then the 
woman can attempt the ascent to 
the high level of Beethoven. Da- 


arrives. 


Vinci, Raphael and the others.’ 


Male chauvinism and wedded pros- 
titution—what wonderful capitalist 
companions! The former the cause 
and the latter the effect of the 


scarcity of great women artists. 
1. 


A Tale of 


(This letter comes from the 
editor of the Michigan Edition 
of The Worker). wal 
 -Dear Carl: 

__ 1 see by the papers here that 
a group of Chicago and Illinois 
officials headed by Mayor Daley 
were here, Thursday, May 18, in 
order to see what accomplishments 
this city has made and is making. 

The Detroit papers say they are 
proud to be held up to the Chi- 
cagoans as a shining example and 
they hope Chicago wil' take some 
lessons from “Dynamic Detroit.” 

Well, Carl, I am always glad 
to see Chicagoans coming here, 
but I sure hate to see them just 


get shown the glittering facade of | 


Mayer Cobo’s exhibition parade 
- that is shown to all. visiting cele- 
brities. What ef course was left 
‘out, is how some of the two mil- 
lion Detroiters are living in this 
ic Detroit.” 

I would like to have Mayor 

| Daley and the City Fathers from 


' - - 


i 
e@eewmwrer 


is to be, 
'Kisenhower Administration is evi-| 


But, while Kefauver’s direct chal 


er ; 
‘of voters in several other = states, 


| Chicago see what ‘Cobo is NOT 


‘eee oe 2 Bee O 6-H te * 4: 89F 08. 4! COR EmROEES «oF Cee 


little enthusiasm for the Demo- Judge Walter LaBuy, on June 4 


crats as a satisfactory alternative. Sl bp 
a Oi the same charge of alleged Vl0- ties for failure to answer absolute- 
lation of the Walter-McCarran A 
THAT the Republicans are vul-\ on which another defendant was cite tm alk’ ean alien: ee 
nerable this year is evident wher-| recently freed. lous constitutional. questions.” 


ever the GOP has ating The indictment for violation of On this basis he ridiculed such 
challenged on ve pre te = “| supervisory parole was dismissed; questions that the immigration ex- 
a nom a naga U.S. Judge Phillip L. Sullivan aminer proposed to George Wit- 
15 “EB satis efit ter. of thet the case of George W itkovich. 'kovich as: 

a eee Both Witkovich and Keller were Have you attended anv meet- 


’|subject a man to criminal penal- 


CU ly any question the official may de-} 


He said that Brownell’s inac- 
tion for three and a half yeurs 
and then his presentation of a 
new civil rights bill just before 
election “has too much of a po- 
litical flavor.” 

The speech also carried a sharp 


| criticism of Gov. Stratton for fail- 
‘ure to act against the racist rioting 
‘at Trumbull Park Homes. 


* 
THE sharp pressure tive 


Qi) 


dent to manv more people today. 


Jenge to the GOP on a number o 
these issues caught the imagination 


' 


' 


‘arrested on the same day Jast No-'ing of any organization other than 

vember in a “test case” which is|the singing club?” 

¢ directed against the hundreds of| “Have vou attended any movies| 

‘Americans who have been orderedjat the Cinema Annex?” 

heeactall but are not deportable.| Judge Sullivan said: : 
‘Stevenson and Stengel didn't | In the far-reaching decision rhe first question in the indict- 
“measure up in Illinois. ‘which hit at thet attempted usur- ment 1S ‘Do oy subscribe to the 
Th refore. man ople stayed | pation of power by the Attorney} Daily M orker! Quite aside from 
lat oat say ered pps pm General, Judge Sullivan threw out'its obvious irrelevancy to availa- 
# 6 fess soto" did anit tale place | the indictment ay:iiast Witkovich,'bility for deportation, to subject 
F the state. workers in great | Which arose from his refusal to an-.@ man to criminal penalties for 
ve a 'swer questions about lis associa- failure to answer a question as to 
‘numbers did not turn out to vote; : ar wry’ ae ane’ Et 
‘and the proportion of the state’s! tions, abits and readings. What ~ reads r d be an app: 7 
'§00,00@ Negro people who- bil-| Acting on motions to dismiss +""* ste ee protected 
\loted was even lower than that of — by ae ~ — attorney ss fist : 
the white population. Mr. Witkovich, the court ruled 
| * that the 22 questions cited in the Steel Demands 


; 
' 


. 
| THE big increase in the Demo-|indictment were clearly irrelevant (Continued from Page 16) 
‘cratic vote is seen in Chicago. It'to his availability for deportation. points” in the mills here. 

| | Said the Wage Policy Com. 


One City... Untold =: 


“Improved provisions shall be 
negotiated with respect to shift 
ere not told how in 47 of this 


premiums, hours of work, over- 
time, severance pay, incentive re- 
citv’s hospitals only half of them' porting allowance, seniority, pref- 
will admit Negroes unless its an jerential hiring upon layoff or when 
absolute emergency. Only 24 of the | plants or departments are diseon-' 
170 Detroit Negro physicians can' tinued, military service, appren- 


DOING HERE, while he spends 
the taxpavers money by the mil- 
‘lions for great monumental con- 
'vention halls, civic auditoriums, 
Civic centers, so much admired by 


Democratic Party’ this week 
brought a reply from Rep. William 
L. Dawson who denied that there 
was any fieed to break with t’:e 
Dixiecrats: over the civil rig>ts i-- 
sue. He predicted that the Demo- 
cratic National Convention de.e- 
gates, acting as “reasonable men’ 
will work out a compromise. 
Nevertheless, the Chicago 
Branch of the NAACP moved this 
week to sharpen its-pressure on 
both political parties. The NAACP 
sought to reach beth Congressmen 
and delegates to the political cor 
ventions asking them to support 


civil rights legislation and strony 


civil rights platferms. 

The NAACP was in the process 
of setting up committees in each 
nee district which will 
work with local organizations on 
the civil rights iisue. Of the 13 
districts in Cook County, the 
NAACP has such committees in 
nine districts, and the basis of such 
committees in two more. 


| grievance and arbitration machin- 


work at 24 hospitals. 'ticeship, local working conditions, 
Detroit's schools were not shown | 
to our Chicago visitors. Because if: 


your Chicago delegation. , 
The Chicago visitors of course 


_ troit’s ghettoes eee 
rere nh ereent of this city’s two|they had been taken there they, “live” on Cobo's relief dole of $16 


'where 18 percent of this city’s two . 3 
| million = nero “live,” the Ne-jwould have seen that no Negro !a week for your ‘wife, two kids. Also 
if you have a car, you cant get 


| - which ghettoes are teacher teaches in a school unless, 
lay rats, filled with TB,a great many more than 50 per-| relief Besides the chuckholes are 
‘germs. Mayor Cobo hasn’t built a;cent of the children are Negro. , so large, the kids use them in these 
‘single low-cost piece of housing; They wouldn't have seen one Ne- days of big rains to float boats in 
| since he took office eight years’ gro principal in :ny Detroit school. | toem. Well, I guess of course that 
ago to end these ghettoes. Two; We know that Detroit's 34,800| when you fly in from Chicago by 
iprojects were finished under his substandard homes (unfit for hu-'| United Airlines and are rushed by 
‘regime but they were both start-; man habitation, says the Board of| Thunderbirds to City Hall and 
led during World War II by an-| Health) were not shown eur Chi-| about by \new -Chevrolets as our 
‘other Mayor. | cago visitors. Here Negro and white Chicago visitors were, its hard in 
What could have been a ‘real both live. , 
‘monument to show the Chicago| Cobo never drives on the streets 


: this of 250 horsepower cars to 
see all the things us Detroiters 
‘visitors would have been the 90,- jin working class areas, he drives 
'000 low-cost housiag units this/the expressways. But 142,000 idle 
bo-|ing the relief stations and - 


wavs now. Not when you try to 


Thought you'd like to know the 


7 


keep noticing. 
‘city was entitled to under the Fed-| workers in Detroit, whe are pack- 
eral Housing Act which Cobo sa : * 
) taged.. | , Pa ; ; ‘Wu , plog D e f a a d 
q** ‘ 5 AE , , 
" We' kxiow our Chicago visitors cant afford $9. drive. these <xpepes- 
, s ies . ‘ t’ at. A ® ‘ ae Serisis uz i; ae Bee: e aa 


~- Sewer cutie waiiae: sib 


, t 
BILLY 
COV ie thas 


p Powys.” < 


reaction of one Detroiter to your 
_ vistors SO, put , them 
offices straight, in the Illinois Eq) 


‘ery, contracting out, safety and 

health, jury pay and supplemental 
’s compensation. . 

® 


“Alle remaining geographical 
differentials and wage and sala 
differentials shall be eliminated, 
and, where neeessary, provision 
shall be made for review and mod- 
ernization of jeb_ classifications 
and the job classification manual.” 

Demands of steelworkers in this 
area will be voiced not only by the 
over-all Wage Policy Committee 
but also by separate teams of 
union negotiators meeting with the 
U.S. Steel, . Republic, Inland, 
Youngtown Sheet & Tube man- 


| treditional that the 
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Farm Equipment Firms Turn Down 


Parley With Union as Layotts Rise 


CHICAGO.—The _Internation- 
-al Harvester Company, sitting 
on top of an aggravated unem- 
ployment situation in the indus- 
try, refused to budge this week 
on a union proposal for a con- 
ence on the crisis. 

John L. McCaffrey, INC 
chairman, flatly rejected the 
couference proposal by Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers. The un- 
ion has been hit by layoffs run- 
ning into the tens of thousands 
in farm implement plants 
theouhout the Middle West. 

Hardest hit is the Quad-Cit- 
ics area of Illinois and Iowa 
which has the largest number of 
jobless in three years. One plant 
owned by the Minneapolis-Mo- 
line Company is scheduled - to 
shiuit dowu permanently on June 


I. 
. 


REUTHER’S proposal to Me- 
Cattvey and the heads of the 
other major farm equipment 
corporations was for a parley to 


disctiss means of Casing the lay- 


alls. 

1 self-styled  “super-sales- 
man, McCaffrey told Reuther: 
“Ht you have suggestions on how 
tu increase our sales, we shall 
be vlad to have them.” 

While the crisis in the indus- 
tr. is seen as stemming mainly 
fiom the decline in farm meome, 
UAW leaders have also shown 
that the farm equipment Ccorpor- 
ations have aggravated the crisis 
I>, SOUCY the farmers. 

* 

THE compromise raised their 
prices seven percent last) Aug- 
tot, ata time when farm income 
was COnLMNING its sharp decline. 
The “squeeze” against farmers 
bs the farm equipment Ccompa- 
nies Was indicated this week in 
a osaurvey by ALEL-ClO'’s [co- 
nomic Review which stated: 

“ven atter poor sales in 
1954, profits in 1955... were 
sibstantially improved tor most 
companies, Deere and Company 
neited $28 million, OT percent 
hisher than in 1954. Caterpillar 
Tractor made $39 million after 
taxes, a rise of 39 percent. In- 
ternational Harvesters net “was 
$56 million, up 53 percent from 
the ycar betore.” 

McCaffrey told Reuther that 
he was relying on! “good busi- 
ness judgment” to improve the 
situation in the industry. How- 
ever, ino many farm implement 
towns, workers were facing ex- 
treme hardship. 

¥ 


IN the Rock Island area, 
UAW has called on Gov. Wil- 
diam G. Stratton to release sur- 
plus government food~and_ to 
contract for a public works pro- 
wram in order fo provide food 
and jobs to the laid-off workers. 

The locals have been support- 
ing farm legislation providing 


the 


strong price supports, in order 
to help farmers. McCaffrey, in 
his reply to Reuther, admitted 
that low farm income was a fac- 
tor which was cutting farm itn- 
plement sales. He also attribut- 
ed the decline to “the large 
amount of publicity already giv- 
en to the farmers’ income situa- 
tion.” 

To prove that the farm. in- 
come decline is verv real, UAW 
Agricultural Implement Depart- 
ment recently issued a survey 
which summarized the situation 
for farmers in these words: 

“The farmers share of the con- 
sumer dollar less this vear than 
last. Total net farm income 
down. Bank and other loans up. 
Purchase of farm implements 
only on the basis of great need. 
Production of farm implements 
and tractors for farm use down.” 


—From AFL-CIO Economic Review 


Unions Win Ruling 
On Unemployed Pay 


CHICAGO.—Unemployed IIli- 
nois workers will be permitted 
to collect supplemental pay- 
ments from the employers as 
well as the state unemployment 
compensation benefits beginning 
Jue 1. This was made possible 
by a ruling last week by Iili- 
nois attorney General Latham 
Castle, who upheld the right of 
laid off workers to receive both 
kinds of payments. 

While this ruling was wrong 
from the state adininistration 
through vigorous pressure, union 
leaders here this week indicated 
that the is far from. set- 
tle d. 

“The employers are going to 
fight this ruling in the courts, 
said one auto unionist, “The test 
will come over how strenuously 
the state administration is will- 
ing to defend its ruling.” 

Close to 80,000 Illinois mem- 
bers of the Untied Auto Work- 
ers who have SUPB clauses in 


Isstic 


Sprint Star To 


A. 


Aid Olym pies 


CHICAGO. — Jim Colliday, 
famed Northwestern University 
sprinter, will speak on “Friend- 
ship Through the Olympics” 
Saturday evening, June 9, at 
the Masonic Building, 32 W. 
Randolph. Soviet and American 
color films of 1952 Olympic stars 
in action will be shown. 

Proceeds of this meeting will 
go to the U. S. Olympic Com- 
mittee to help defray the cost of 
sending the U. S. Olympic team 
to Melbourne for the 1956 Olym- 
pic Games. 


. 


Stress Registration, 


Funds at LEPE Rally 


CHICAGO. — An _ evening 
meeting of the Cook County 
Labor League for Political Ed- 
ucation afforded many upion- 
ists here an opportunity to en- 
ter into the 1956 campaign ac- 
tivities. 

The evening session was held 
last Wednesday at the IBSW 
Hall, 600 W. Washington. 
Chairman Thmas J. Murray ex- 
plained, “We realize that many 
people cannot participate in our 
usual afternoon meetings. 

The three-fold <«ctivitics of 
LLPE at this stage of the cam- 
paign was explained at the 
meeting. The county organiza- 
tion is engaged in (a) a drive to 
register the membership of all 
unions; (b) a training program 


for precinct workers, conducted 
in cooperation with the Labor 
Education Division of Roosevelt 
University; (¢) a $l-per-member 
political action fund - raising 
drive. 

It was pointed out that the 
LLPE offices are currently send- 
ing to each local a list of their 
un-registered members. The lo- 
cals then are asked to take steps 
to see that these members are 
qualified to vote this Novem- 
ber. 

The LLPE mecting also put 
on an exhibit showing the prop- 
er use of voting machines. “Our 
purpose, said Murray, “is to 
encourage local] unions tr have 
memibership meetings .of .the 


samé type, 


4] 
a/ 


their contracts are directly af- 
fected by the ruling. There are 
expected to be three times that 
many involved later this year, 
if the United Steelworkers suc- 
ceed in winning an SUPB 
clause in their contract. 

Roy F. Cumins, Illinois Di- 
rector of Labor, said this week 
that the state ruling was fair since 
“laid-off workers are only get- 
ting their own money anyway.” 


Voice Steel 
Pay Demands 


CHICAGO.—With the _ Chi- 
cago-area steel mills running at 
top capacity, workers here added 
emphasis to the contract de- 
mands which are to be presented 
to the steel companies next 
week. 


There is general support here 
for the 23 demands which have 
been worked out by the United 
Steelworkers Wage Policy Com- 
mittee, including the ‘ big four” 
demands for a wage increase, 
weekend premium pay, a sup- 
plemental unemployment plan, 
insurance and pension improve- 
aes 


addition, workers are add- 
Re dhe wide and chain-wide 
demands on issues which may 
not be included in the master 
contract. i 

Some expression of these de- 
mands is taking the form of res- 
Olutions being passed by the 
locals in this district. Contract 
demands are also the hub around 
Which Jocal union. election cam- 
paigns are being conducted, 

* 

IN every steel local, candi- 
dates for local posts. are. being 
compelled to state where they 
stand on contract questions, 
handling’ of grievances, attitudes 
toward management. The one 
exception is the Inland Local 


1010, Which has been under an 
administrator and where appeals 
are being made to District Di- 
rector Joseph 


Germano to allow 


NEGRO BOYCOTT OF MOVIES 
SPREADS IN DELAWARE STATE 


DOVER, Del.—A boycott of movie houses here, in 


Sinvra 


and Middletown was sparked by a group of Negroes, who the 
management of a theatre here had demanded should vacate their 
balcony seats in favor of white patrons, while the Negroes would 
be relegated to seats in the rear of that section. 


Rather than submit to this humiliation the Negroes left the 
theatre. They started then a word-of-mouth campaign. to get all 


their friends to boycott the theater. 
Several of them reported the incident to the Dover branch of 


the NAACP, which publicly announced its support of the boycott. 


fraternities, 
boycott. 


™“ Thereupon the Gamma Sigma Chapter and the Alpha Phi Alpha 
both of which have headquarters here, 


joined the 


- 


elections to be held. 

From the Gary U. S. Steel Lo- 
cal 1014 has come a demand for 
a special wage increase for 
skilled craftsmen. This does not 
negate the general attitude ex- 
pressed in the mills here that 
the basic wage increases must be 

“across-the-board” and not scaled 
by wage classifications. 

From some locals, the .de- 
mand has been raised once again 
this year for an anti-discrimina- 
tion clause in the contract. This 
item was not included in the 
list of demands issued by the 
Wage Policy —_ 


IN the Younpsibwa Sheet and 
Tube plant in East Chicago, the 
IEP issue is dramatized by the 
plight of the Negro vada in 
the mason gang. These workers 
were blocked from any avenue 
of upgrading. They cannot ad- 
vance to bricklayer jobs since 
this craft is under the jurisdiction 
of the AFL bricklayers union 
which bars Negroes. At the 
saine time, these workers are’ in 
a separate seniority unit and 
cannot advance in other produc- 
tion units, 

A lead to the reopening of 
hundreds of other issues was 
given by the Wage Policy Com- 
inittee in its proposal that “each 
negotiating committee shall con- 
duct a complete review of exist- 
ing — with the objec- 
tive of obtaining these and addi- 
tional improvements and in or- 
der to remedy deficiencies 
which have been disclosed by 
arbitration proceedings or in the 


operation of the contract.” 
* 


SEVERAL LOCALS in this 
area are favoring proposals to 
strengthen seniority, the griev- 
ance procedure and giving the 
union the power to deal with in- 
centive pay questions which 
have been unilateraly handled 
by companies in the past. 

The steel union is committed 
to fight for a package which in- 
cludes a large number of ques. 
tions which have been “sore 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Civil Rights Rallies Hit 
Both Political Parties 


CHICAGO. — Vigorous pres- 
sure on the two major political 
parties and insistent demiands for 
action in Washington were the 
currents here this week in the 


_y fight for civil rights. 


On Sunday, May 27, Thur- 
good Marshall, chief counsel for 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, will wind up a series of 
rallies in Chicago marking -the 
second anniversary of the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision on de- 
segregation of schools. 

Marshall speaks at 3 p.m. at 
the Metropolitan Community 
Church, 41st and South Park- 
way. His topic will be: “The 
Fight for Civil Rights—What 
Next?” 

LAST week, a commemora- 
tion of the desegregation ruling 
in Orchestra Hall heard A. Phillip 
Randolph, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent, call for “a pewertul politi- 
cal bloc for civil rights.” 

“It is the part of wisdom and 
common sense for Negroes in the 
coming presidential elections to 
remain politically uncommitted 
in order that they may no long- 
er be taken for granted hy Demo- 

-crats and Republicans,” Ran- 
dolph declared. 

“Housewives, youth, fraterni- 


ties, fraternal societies, church- 
es and Jabor unions should be in- 
volved in this crusade, probably 
throughout an independent na- 
tional organization, but with no 
political alliance.” 
* 

SPEAKING at the large pray- 
er meeting initiated by Dr. J. 
H. Jackson, pastor of the Olivet 
Baptist Church, Randolph 


charged that “neither the Re- 
publican or Democratic Party 
has made any serious attempt to 
secure the adoption of any civil 
rights legislation in the Congress 
since 1870.” 

This current of criticism and 
pressure on political parties also 
appeared ‘this week in a speech 
by a Negro Republican official 

(Continued on Page 15) 


SHOP WORKERS GIVE SPURT 
TO LAGGING FUND DRIVE 


Here’s the Illinois-Indiana fund dtive report: Since last week, 
an additional $415.50 came in. That brings us to $2,312.50 raised 
so far—toward the goal of $15,000. 

These facts show that there is still a long way to go to simpli 
ing the «rive and that the tempo is still much too slow to guar- 


antee success. 


One very encouraging sign was the effort by some of the labor 


supporters of the paper—which made this week's gain possible. 
These are workers in auto, farm equipment and miscellaneous crafts 


‘whose contributions marked a significant upturn. 


* The drive this year is for the Illinois Edition of The Worker 
and for the national Committee for a Free Press with headquasters 


in New York City. 


Thus far, a total of $549.50 has been fotwanded to New York, - 


which Includes $500 from Indiana friends. 
Contributions should be sent to the Illinois Edition of The 


, Worker, 86 W. Randolpli ;$ti; Chicage 2} mL 


oe 


If Nixon Were President — 


These 


en Would Have Keys to White House 


ati be 
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Twilight of the 
_ Daily Paper? 


By JOSEPI{ NORTH 

IT WAS remarkably re- 
freshing to encounter the 
ideas, this week, of Louis 
B. Seltzer, the editor of the 
Cleveland Press, who is a 


troubled oman. 
Newspaper 


circulation, he 
wriles, a now at oan all-time 
peak; adver- 
tising volume 
is incredible 
and the jour- 
Dalistic goose 
hangs high. 
But = Seltzer 
savs bluntly 
that news- 
papers once 
Vital, « enter- 
prising, re- 
sourceful and 
andacious are no longer so. 
Phey have run to fat. lost their 
dedication, devotion, determina- 
iton., | “Bigness” got them, 
changer their character. 


— me 


Follow 


ORIGINAT, 
sadiny to aid the community, 
has subsided, as fiction, -comics, 
departments, entertainment took 
over. Seltzer believes that the 
nations magazines have changed 
places with the daily newspa- 
pers and it is in the pages of 
the weekly or the monthly that 
we will find what once abound- 
ed in the daily press. [ do not 
fully share this opinion, but 
one does remember that it was 
a magazine which had the in- 
itiative to get that interview in 
Mississippi on the killing of 
Mimmett Vill; there are other 
Instances, 


Elsewhere in The Worker 
this week, vou will find the 
announcement that we have 
arranged with the Commu- 
nist Party to turn over some 
space weekly during the summer 
for a discussion on fundamental 
problems of policy, tactics and 
organization facing the Marxist 
movement in Our country. 

These problems arise out of 
the severe persecution faced by 
Marxists in our land these past 
ten years, and their reaction to 
it. They arise, too, out of the vast 
historic changes in the world 
this past decade, including 
changes in the countries that 
have established socialism. 

The discussion will be based 
oa reports by Communist lead- 
ers to a recent national confer- 
ence of that organization. 

But its significance extends 
way beyond the limits of the 
Communist Party. Small as the 
Marxist movement is mor 
land, its influence nas thorough- 
ly permeated our social, eco- 
nomic and political fabric. 

Every time a worker gets an 
unemployment insurance check, 
he is reaping the benefits of the 
work of a heoric group of Marx- 
ists who initiated the great so- 
cial movement for unemploy- 
ment insurance which led to the 
law. 

Every time the steel union or 
the auto union or any other in- 
dustrial union in basic industry 
bargains for improvement of 
conditions or settles @ grievance, 


. 

THE LOSS of the crusading 
spirit and of daring reporting, 
Seltzer feels, occurred at the 
most conspicuously wrong time. 
What daily | newspaper ade- 
quately chronicles the “tremend- 
ous change, industrial expan- 
sion, educational inadequacics, 
racial frictions, business realign- 
ments, deterioration of inner 
cores” that sweep across the 
Awerican landscape? 

“Big stories, tremendous. sit- 
uations,” lie undiscovered and 
untouched in almose every large 
city. Where are the alert. re- 
porters and fearless editors? It 
takes money, and money is 
there, bit the will is flabby. 

What in the world, Seltzer 
wonders, can be in the minds 
of the editors, or business man- 
agers, who believe the news- 
papers can prosper forever 
when the people “are spending 
less time with their daily pa- 
pers.” He foresees the time 
When money gets scarce in the 
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3 Great Labor Gatherings 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Stress Voter Action in ‘56 


WASHINGTON,.—Conventions of three major influential unions—textile, ladies’ and 


ien’s garments—with more than a million members held in the past two weeks, took 


important steps to spur labor on the political action, civil r 


Their combined 3,500 
delegates did not display 
an even level on all issues. 
But each of the conven- 
tions was distinguished by 
one or more important develop- 


ments that took the national 


spotlight. 


The 1,165 Amalgamated Cloth- 


ing Workers delegates were 
warned from the very start bv 
president Jacob Pototsky that. il 


5 


Leaders of the garment industry unions shown together at AFL-CIO merger meeting: left, Jacob 
Totofsky; third from left, Emil Rieve; right, David Dubinsky. 


o_- — — _- 


Our Exciting New Feature -- 
--" AWeekly Forum on Paths to Socialism 


far-sighted group of Marxists 
who in the early twenties ad- 
vanced the program of organiz- 
ing the unorganized and indus- 
trial unionism. 

One could show how in the 
effort for peace, for civil rights, 
for civil liberty, the small Marx- 
ist movement did much to in- 
fluence the nation in the direc- 
tion of progress. 

And so the discussions among 
Marxists of the course — their 


~~ 


it is continuing the work of the 


Short $60,000 for 
Worker Life Fund 


Federal Judge Richard Levet, 
in New York, has still not ruled 
on The Worker's plea for an 
injunction against further T-man 
seizures of Worker income, and 
for lifting of the jeopardy assess- 
ment against our paper. The plea 
was argued on May Ist. 

Meanwhile, The Worker 
keeps going chiefly he 
contributions received by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. The Committee has 
asked for $100,000 to guarantee 
publication through the sum- 
mer. ‘So far, it has received 
about $40,000 of this amount, 
including some funds received 
since the T-raid of Worker 
premises on March 27. 

Send or bring your contribu- 
tions to:: Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press, Room 3801, 
575 6th Ave., New York City. 
Make checks and money orders 
payable to the Committee; or to 
Robert ‘Wi: Dunn, treasurer. 


‘ 


movement is to take is no con- 
fined matter. It concerns all our 
people in a most intimate, di- 
rect sense. 

It is of especial interest to 
those who believe that socialism 
is good for America, as for the 
rest of the world. And there are 
increasing numbers of workers, 
in particular, who are thinking 
along these: lines. This includes 
most of the readers of The 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ights and organizing fronts. 


the Republicans win next No- 
vember. Richard Nixon may 
wind up as the actual president 
and the U. S. will get a McCar- 
thy-like regime. All three con- 
ventions mapped political action 
with new vigor. 

The 1.5600 delegates at tho 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ict Convention were aroused to 
prolonged cheers. by Walter 
Reuther as he recalled that the 
objective of organizing the unor- 
ganized was the big hope of the 
AlL-C1lO merger. He called on 
the coming AFL-CiO executive 
council meeting June 4 to “trans- 
late the resolutions” of the mer- 
ger convention into “tangible 
and practical organizational ac- 
tivitv. 

® 

ALL THREE  conveutiors 
took a strong stand for civil 
rights. The 1,100 delegates to 
the International Ladies Car- 
ment Workers in Atlantic City, 
heard vice-president. A. Philip 
Randolph of the AFL-CIO, ac- 
nounce the formation of a trace 
union committee headed — by 


George Meany to fight the Citi- 


zens White Councils in the seuth 
and aid their victims financially 
and otherwise. The textile con- 
vention defeated after a shar; 
debate a southern minority with 
approval of a resolution con- 
demning the white councils. At 
the ACW, Potofsky keynoted the 
parley with an appeal for an 
educational job in the labor 


movement to combat the poison , 


of the White Councils. 

The current foreign policy de- 
bate in the Jabor movemert 
flared up at each of the conver- 
tions as George Meany addressed 
them all in support of his rabid 
anti-Soviet anti-coexistence posi- 
tion. He was repudiated basic- 
ally in the positions approved 


(the policy advocated by Reuther) 


in the textile and clothing con- 
ventions. At the ILGWU, while 
his position was approved for- 
mally, it was ‘Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the British Labor 
Party who took the delegates by 
storm when he outlined a pro- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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gram for peace much like the 
one Reuther is advocating. 
* 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

' ALL THREE conyentions ap- 
proved civil rights programs, 
hat a special spotlight was di- 
rected at the new menace—the 
Vite Citizens Councils in the 
South who are now. carrving 
their racist poison into the trade 
Wien movement, 

The highlight was the floor 
ecbate in the convention of the 
iextiic workers over a resolution 
qi nae mnimy the “White ( it- 
wens as “bitter foes of the 
h.bor movement” and calling on 
tie President to convene a con- 
ference of southern governors 
to plan an “orderly — transition 
ft» «an  unsegregated — public 
school system.” 

‘fore than 200 of the textile 
Geievates came from locals in 
}oeeay South states. Many ot 
tic: opposed adoption of the 
y:souition, stressing thev had 

» ase for the “White Citizens” 
it were sure the convention's 


end would hamper-organiza- 
4 and cause many Saas 
UNION. 

Retiring president Emil 
Riese, successor William Pol- 
Jock, and — secretarv-treasurer 


Johua Chupka, took the issue 
lecidd-on from the start and 
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calls me a N___-_-_r lover.” 
Others reported resignations 


called for condemnation of the 
cormicils. They pointed to the 
—estcnsion of the White Citizens 

itivities into open un\on-bust- 
iat. with many prominent busi- 
ness figures ‘spohsoring and 
fiaancing them. 

The vote gave better than 
two to one tor the resolution, 
bot the Southerners who spoke 
a‘inst it gave some evidence on 
tiie seriousness of the situation. 
Oiie delegate pleaded that his 
own wife warned him their chil- 
dren would not go to a desegre- 
gated school and he added “she 


—— 


by  racist-inhuenced members 
and, in one case, a local. union 
business agent said 70 percent 
of his members joined the “White 
Citizens.” 

Potofsky, whose ufion has 
some .40,000 members in the 
Deep South states, also viewed 
the situation as very serious. 
He warmed that labor had bet- 
ter “bestir itself .actively to 
educate its own members so 
they will not join the White 
(Council and further warned that 


the unions must not “wait a day 


longer” in getting on with the 
task. 
¥ 


POLITICAL ACTION 


THE THREE unions are 
among the politically most active 
unions in the country. Their 
programs for more political ac- 
tion through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) of 
the AFL-Cl1O, therefore have 
more than usual significance. 
More than 400,000 of the mem- 
bers of the three unions are in 
New York state. They have im- 
pressive blocs in ‘other major 


3 Great Labor Meets Stress Political 


states. 

The high political note at the 
textile convenfion, sounded both 
in Rieve’s keynote and Reu- 
ther’s speech, is a warning to 
the Democrats that they can- 
not expect to retain the sup-' 
port of labor and at the same 
time satisfy the Eastland-Byrd 
type of southerners. The dele- 
gates greeted such statements 
with just as much noise and 
vigor as they gave to denuncia- 
ticns of the Big-Business regime 
in Washington. — 

At the ILGWU. there was 
considerable fireworks against 
the Eisenhower administration 
and for “completion” of the New 
Deal, but there was also a veil- 
ed threat that if a satisfactory 
candidate is not named by the 
Democrats for the Presidency, 
the ILGWU’s members may 
limit their campaign to con- 
gresisonal candidates. 

There seems no opposition in 


‘the ranks of the officialdom of 


all three~unions to any of the 
three active Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. The fear is 
of a candidate and_ platform 
that may be chosen to satisfy the 
Dixiecrat South and the North 
with labor and allied groups 
ignored. 

At the ILGWU convention, 
for the first time in the memory 
of most unionists, there was a 
floor discussion on the political 
resolution with delegates most- 
ly stressing a position of inde- 
pendence from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. One reso- 
lution introduced from Knit- 
goods Workers, Local 155, but 
not passed, even called for a 
labor-farmer party. 


* 


FOREIGN POLICY 
FOREIGN POLICY long 


something dormant and rubber- 
stamped in’ the trade union 
movement, came forward as a 
subject for live discussion and 


Action 


debate during the three conven- 
tions. Each of the conventions 
heard major spokesmen for the 
two foreign policy approaches 
that have been coming forward 
since last December when 
George Meany condemned Pre- 
mier Nehru of India as an ally 
of Communism who should be 
fought. 

Meany personally addressed 
each of the ronventions, and in 
each of his speeches his central 
theme was a vitrolic attack upon 
the Soviet Union and its leaders 
and the claim that nothing new 
has happened in the world to 
warrant a change from the 
sabre-rattling cold-war line. 

It was at the Amalgamated 
convention where, because of a 
plane schedule, he spoke before 
Potofsky keynoted, that Meany 
made the most vicious anti- 
Soviet speech even he was ever 
known to have made. Meany, of 
course, .knew that the AC\W's 
leaders have always held a posi- 
tion in favor of peaceful co- 
existence and negotiation of dif- 
ferences. 

It was at the ACW conven- 
tion that Meany received the 
most forthright reply on basic 
questions, although in a_ very 
polite way, in the speech of 
Potofsky that followed, and later 


in the convention decisions. 
* 


AT THE TEXTILE conven- 
tion it was the speech of Reuther 
in which he outlined his now 
familiar program for a shift from 
emphasis on a military buildup 
to economic aid of underdevelop- 
ed countries, especially India, 
that took the delegates by 
storm. 

The union’s foreign policy res- 
olution and statements, welcom- 
ing some of the reforms and 
changes taking place in the So- 
viet Union and endorsing Reuth- 
e1’s position, added up to a 
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THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


— Dixiecrats, Foes of Labor 
~ Gang Up on Supreme Court 


The Werker Washington Bureau 


IT IS NOW TWO YEARS sinee the Supreme Court, with its decision on the school r 
_Segregation case has been the target of venomous attacks from the most reactionary forces 
in the country. Each new decision of the court that reflects adherence to democratic pro- 


WASHINGTON 


cosses has become the occasion for! 


renewed outbursts fronis the most! qualifications for appointment to!one Charles Shankroff, who said 
he did not know Sobeloff until he 
saw him at a recent hearing, but 
ers. Another attack on the court)/When Stennis became aware that}who produced a voluminous docu- 
can now be expected as a result his proposal was obviously uncon-| ment against 
improper actions as an attorney 
twenty vears ayo in the receiver- 
ship of the Baltimore Trust Co. 
This enterprise, if not inspired by 


rabid racists, the McCartlivites, the Supreme Court, not even that 
and the most virulent labor-hait- the nominees shall be lawyers. 


o! its decision last week holding: stitutional, he changed it recently 


that sailroad unions are not sub-;to a resolution which he proposes, 


ject to the anti-union shop pro- the Senate shall adopt. 
visiops of State “right to work) “Had this standard of selection 
laws." ) | obtained for the last 25 years,” 
Some have attacked the court! Stennis told his Senate colleagues 
on allegedly  constitutional;two weeks ago, there Would have 
grounds, and some proposals for| been no Supreme Court decision 
counter-action are couched = in barring segregation in the schools, 
legislative terms. For example.|0r a Supreme Court decision re- 


Scnators George A. Smathers|manding the Communist _ Party 
(Fla) and John Stennis (Miss), both; case to the Subversive Activities 


sigiers of the infamous manifesto| Control Board, as occurred on 
aitacking the school decision, have, April 30. 
come up with plans to curb the | The real purposes behind the 
court. | Smathers’ and Stennis’ proposals 
Smathers would do it by re. #e not those which appear on the 
quiring that all future appointees , Surface. Their purpose is better 
to the Supreme Court have at least/¢xPresged in the actions of Sen- 
five years judicial experience in .tor Olin Johnson (D-SC) another 
lower federal court, or in the high-|™anifesto conspirator, in the case 
est court of a state. To this end|0f Simon Sobellof , solicitor gen- 
he introduced a bill on April 30, ¢t@l of the: United States, who was 
‘nominated last year by President 
Eisenhower to be a judge in the 


More than a year earlier, in 


March, 1955, Stennis introduced 4! Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 


bill that would require that one of} 

Silla teenies ie appointments | CLelof earned the enmity of the 
to the post of associate justice of egpegnen _ because, while he 
the Supreme Court would have to!*#* not involved in the original 
school case, he did participate in 


be a person with at least 10 years 
I ist J CATS! the arguments before the court 


judicial experience prior to the ae 
aerate, I “lon how its decision sliould be car- 
ried out. 


| Last week saw the “demolition 

‘BOTH SMATHERS and Sten-| of 4 shoddy McCarthy-type smear 

Dis proposals are in violation of the designed to bar the confirmation 
Constitution which provides no of Sobeloff. It was anvanced by 


Bait Vle 
‘ % 
hones Poets ab nar pehya 


* 


ia Bye 


| 


4, 
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Sobeloff 
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WASHINGTON §(FP).—State 
right-to-work laws cannot be ap- 
plied to railroad union shop 
agrcements, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled May 2I. 

The ruling, applying only to 
railroads, did not invalidate 
state laws against the union shop 
in other industries. Eighteen 
states have such laws, termed 
right-to-scab and  open-shop 
laws by unions. 

The high court ruled that 
agreements made under the 
terms of the federal Railway 
Labor Act “could not be made 
illegal or vitiated by any pro- 
visions of the laws of a state.” 
A 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act permitted union 
shop agreements not withstand- 
ing any lew “of any state.” 

The decision reversed a rul- 
ing of the Nebraska supreme 
court that the Railway Labor 
Act was inapplicable in that 
state. It was the high court's 


’ third rafting, invalidating state 


laws in the past two years, and 
was expected. tp arouse sharp 
contrpversy. -. ate tN 


aad bai des UT) ae 


charging 


aJ 


® Upheld B.B. Union Shop 
© Republie Strike in 4th Menth 


A SIGNIFICANT labor vic- 
tory was gained when the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week unani- 
mously ruled that the federal law 
authorizing union — agree- 
ments in the railroad industry 
takes precedence over _ state 
“right-to-work” Jaws banning 
such agreements. Such “right-to- 
work laws are on the booxs in 
18 states. 

* 

THE STRIKE of 11,625 pro- 
duction workers at Republic 
Aviation Corp. on Long Island, 
N. Y. went into its fourth month 
(it started Feb. 19) as the com- 
pany tried to whip up a back-to- 
work movement. The striking 
Machinists Lodge 1987 has ap- 
pealed to all labor for money 
and food. - 


MILTON WEIHRAUCH, pres- 
ident of District 4, [UE-AFL- 
CIO, claimed that 15,000 of the 
18,000 members of UE Dist. 4 
have voted to disaffiliate from 
UE and move over to IUE. The 
UE national office said it would 
fight for the membership “con- 
tract by a shop by shop.” 


SEAMEN will come under a 
lay-off plan June 16, according to 
an announcement from’ Joseph 
Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and a 
shipowners’ spokesman. The plan 
affects 40,000 seamen workin 
for 80 shipping companies an 
would provide $15 a week for 
those getting state unemplo 
benefits and $30 for seamen 


who are not. 
* 


EVERY YEAR 14,000 indus- 
trial workers are killed on the 
job and nearly 2,000,00 are hurt. 
William. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO 


spokesman at a national occu- 


, ational, salety, gonlerence, com. 


demned companies which ignore 
unions’ programs on factory in- 
spection and safety. He also 
criticized laws which “have not 
kept pace” with industrial prog- 
ress. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO has called on 
the House of Representatives to 
enact the amendments to the so- 
cial security laws which would 
give benefits for permanent dis- 
ability and would make women 
workers and wives eligible for 
pension at 62 instead of 65. 

* 

MERGER of the _ Boston, 
Mass. AFL and CIO central la- 
bor bodies is being held up until 
jurisdictional issues are resolved, 
the AFL council announced. 

* 


THE UNITED Fumiture 
Workers won recognition at 87 
plants employing 10,000 workers 
in the lgst two years, the union’s 
ninth convention at South Bend, 
Ind., was told. 

* 

UNION employes of the Grey- 
hound Corp. in the U. S. and 
Canada won paid holidays for 


the first time in negotiations 


with the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and 


Motorcoach Union. . 
* 


THE AMALGAMATED Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
warned the poultry processing in- 
dustry it would ta oy’ — 
unless processing of “sick, dis- 
eased poultry stopped immedi- 


‘ately.” 


+ 
WOODRUFF RANDOLP 
— of the Internation 


ypographical Union, was lead- 


ing his Laurence Vic- 


opponent 
tory with more than half of the 


votes in the union's 


Pegiols seven baa Mei -sco'h pheewed 
7 : 


Republicans Have Edge 
In Illinois...As of Now 


L f Joe ane By WILLIAM SENNETT is apparent that this was made;Democratic majority as a result of 
etters from our readers are | 


| ; ssible by the candidacy of Mor-'the recent primary election. . But 
. A ae - wit: AGO.—It’s hazardous to; P°S!Dl€ . Pp y esecuon., , 
sincerely invited. paneny oo | a outcome of elections. |" 3. Sachs for the gubernatorial the Republican candidates for 
the IMinois ” orker 01 “ t it would be a pretty safe bet nomination — against the regular! President and U. S. Senator have 
eg =p “oer St, bee Fisenhower and Senator Eve- ¢@didate, Herbert C. Paschen, the proved that they are in the fa- 
oom , Chicago [, Tl. en : 


‘rett Dirksen would win in Illinois hotly contested ward committee-' yored position to win in Novem- 
ON WOMEN ARTISTS ¢ the election were held this MM races in five wards and a ber, The Democrats have not yet 
Dear Editor: 


‘iit number of independent campaigns! convinced the workers, farmers, 
pan es ; sa Ge ‘around certain Democratic candi- Negro people and small business 
Although T was robbed of an Official figures | release Mast dates for congress and state repre-- men that they have better candi-; week of their strike at the machin- 
education, a thelt dAIMong mytely week on. the Llinois primary vote sentative. Sachs beat Paschen in dates and a better program. ery firm. Union representative Jack 
thefts prevalent under capitalism, show the Democrats ahead as @ downstate counties and polled al-- But the 27 Illinois electoral,Burch said that the strike was “in 
Vl still try to give. as logically party, but The and Dirksen still’ most 350,000 votes in the whole votes can still be switched from! good shape.” with the company 
and as brieily as I can, my, views polled more votes than their Demo- ate. Independent campaigns for, the Republican column where it|making no effort to try to operate. 
on Elizabeth Lawson's subject cratic opponents, Arvid Sheets in Rock Island, Cal-' would have to be counted at this} Burch said that there was prog- | 
ee ot Ener’ Here's what the voting tallies vert, the Negro candidate in East time. The election will not be held! yess this week in the negotiations 
said... that marriage (under CLp- Chow, St. Louis, Mikva. Saperstein, next week. it’s five montha off Sar erie poor eat sien 
italism) is the “legally recognized Total Republican ballots cast Loukas and Sulewiski in Chicago,! There is still time for the labor,! in sight. 
form—the official cloak of | prosti. were $77.578. Total Democratic,| hehped to swell the Democratic Negro, farm and liberal move-| 
tution.” The women of the de ghee 
cadent. middle. classes — most of 


461.999. Despite the higher Dem- vote. In all of these campaigns'ments to affect the election out 
ocratic vote, Eisenhower polled 90 

them are well educated but 

what? 


e » 
there was a much greater turnout: come if they do not leave things’ Hit Parties On 
percent of the GOP. total getting, of voters than the average through- to the politicians. The independent. 
- 63.968 votes more than Adlai Stev-, out the state. ‘primary camapigns by a number of | — . 
Long ago my mother took in enson did on the Democratic ticket.’ Last week the Democratic can-|these groups can be multiplied in} ( Hl Q ht 
washings for ‘the middle Class pag ae netted 73 percent of the didate for U, $. Senator, Richard. preparation for November. | iV ig S 
she labored at these washings bi eT lneatic wilhe cael Stengel indicated he was going to! Here, however, it is not so much 
hand, for ten hours a dav. 1 can : * ‘campaign in the stvle of Senator a matter of putting up certain can- 
imagine the tears shed by some. of -<ATOR DIRKSEN. running Paul Douglas and Estes Kefauver. didates but of influencing the is- 
these women at their lack of time Be st ee Spiel He was preparing a whirlwind tour; sues, and the content of a can- 
Se acne ype aeettee tur -epdlection, | pelled ont goer - hammer — Joint —— 
= ghd 7 -2 pnorcent of the total GOP vote People, and shake their hands on’ by Jabor anc other peoples ofr 
DaVinci. ee: 65 963 © than Rich. min thoyoughfares and at factory ganizations can yet compel a 
Real work done by the ven sidan did | den emccwenee eee But what will Stengel tell greater recognition of the people's | 
= rags IS an — for thei ete Be Stenge! the Democratic PCoPle when he shakes their hand?) needs and win important — 
ack OF Culture and the apprecia- SeREE Oke aa aw i eo * ions as Nove r 
tion’ and understanding ir it But candidate for Dirksen’s U, S. Sen-| ILLINOIS is a state wih eating. any ee ee 
for the middle-class women—THEY afe seat. received only 64 percent’ _ ventas: Peientcicrae : —-- wet 
have no excuse. Vhe next best 


of all Democratic votes. He too e 
thing is their superficial phony had no opposition. | 

culture as a front for, their posi- aim $ 

look at what happened in the vee 
of wages and the amount. they ac-| 
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Goodman Strike 
‘Solid’ in 
Fourth Week - 


CHICAGO. — A “solid” strike of 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., 
workers this week compelled man- 
agement to join in serious negotia- 
tions on demands for an 18-cent an 
hour economic package. 

The 750 Goodman workers, 
members of United Electrical 
Workers (UE), were in the fourth 


ILLINOIS 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


who 
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which was distributed to 
press but never delivered. 

J. B. Martin, GOP Sanitary 
District Trustee, distributed 
copies of a speech in which he 
criticized President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell and Gov. William CG. 
Stratton for inaction on civil 
rights. 


the 


* 

THE speech, slated tor deliv- 
ery at a 20th Ward political 
gathering at which Martin never 
appeared, declared: 

“The Negro does not believe 
that Mr. Brownell cannot do anr- 
thing about the Till case, the 
Montgomery boycott or the Au- 


light and the Democrats pointed to 
It is said that the women have 


the big margin they won+in Cook 
§0 percent of the nation’s wealth. County and their 52 percent share 
There seems to be a great area of 


of the statewide vote as evidence 
difference between the amount of of an anti-GOP trend. But a closer 
money paid to women in the form. 


The Illinois primary vote was 
tions. 

inaries shows growing dissatis CHICAGO. — James Keller is) Judge Sullivan stated: “To hold 
eventually acquire—and = this ac- tion with the Republicans but very scheduled to be tried before U.S. 
little enthusiasm for the Demo- Judge Walter LaBuy, on June 4, 
crats as a satisfactory alternative. | 4. the same charge of alleged vio- 
Lp * 1) lation of the 4 Hcmgh orm ay Act 
THAT the Republicans are vul-.oy which another defendant was 
nerable this vear is evident wher-| recently freed. i 
ever the GOP has been clearly, 
en pe ey pera ane ae, supervisory parole was dismissed 

arm crisis, C ace, - 1 a 
MicCarthvismn tar slatictes etc The |PY U.S. Judge Phillip L. Sullivan 
Big ‘Business ‘character of thel™ the —¥ a Gog: 
i. one y “en . {Both Witkovich and Actler: were 
Kisenhower ee “ vi" | arrested on thé same day last Ne 
—_ Sena SP mem age sl chal. vember in a “test case” which is 


¢ directed against the hundreds of 

lenge to the GOP on a number of . 
| : “een ee ans who have been orderec 

these issues caught the imagination | 4Mericans who 


quisition of wealth comes from. 


possibly, the most profitable busi-. 


ness in a capitalist 
wedded prostitution. 

Does Elizabeth Lawson believe 
that the women of the U.S. would 
willingly give all this up to satisfy 
a capitalist inspired non-existent 
creative need? Vo “take the cash 
and let the credit go” seems to be 
more popular. 

When world socialism arrives. 
it will take vears and vears to 
erase the last bit of capitalist- 
inspired greed—but, I believe. a 


country - 


The indictment for violation. of 


that the statute intended to give! 
an olficial the unlimited right to. 
subject a man to criminal, penal- 
ties for failure to answer absolute- 
lv any question the official may de- 
cide to ask would raise very seri-) 


‘ous constitutional questions.” | 


On this basis he ridiculed such) 
questions that the immigration ex-' 
aminer proposed.to George Wit- 


kovich as: | 


ing of any organization other than 

the singing club?” ) 
“Have vou attended any movies| 

at the Cinema Annex?” | 
Judge Sullivan: said: 


“Have vou attended any — 
| 


therine Lucy case.” 

He said that Brownell’s inac- 
tion for three and a half years 
and then his. presentation of a 
new civil rights bill just before 
election “has too much of a po- 
litical flavor.” 

The speech also carried a sharp 
criticism of Gov. Stratton for fail- 
ure to act against the racist rioting 


at Trumbull Park Homes. 


* 

THE sharp pressure the 
Democratic Party ‘this week 
brought a reply from Rep. William 
L. Dawson who denied that there 


Ol 


of voters in several other states, 4ePorted but are not deportable.| 
: _? | oe ery es 
Stevenson ‘and Stengel didn’t | In the iat eeening | OO 
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in the state, workers in great)’ a Ulm arcane : 
woman can attempt the ascent to'! b did ‘ t turn out to vote SWer questions abourt his associa: failure to answer a question as ag) ee of the NAACP moved this 
the bith level of Beethoven. Da- eee nor Ss what he reads would be an appar-| ; 
gh level of Beethoven, Da week to sharpen its pressure on 


5, habits and readings. 
re | t of the state’s tions, habits anc ie > 7 
Vinci, Raphael] and the others. Se poeperipen eeeringment of rigum sees political parties. The NAACP 


ge 800,000 Negro le who bit: Acting on motions to dismiss ;~ ‘» 
Male chauvinism and wedded PIOS-| 1 bed was a i "tag than that of filed bv Pearl M. Hart, attorney for by the First Amendment. sought te seach beth Communi 
and delegates to the political con- 


titution—what wonderful capitalist é . Mfr. Witkovich. the court ruled 
the white ulation. ‘Mr. itkovich, . } 
companions! The former the cause, wr * that the 22 questions cited in the Steel Demands fame tr asking them to suppert 
civil rights legislation and strong 


and . he latter the effect of the, THE big increase in the Demo-jindictment were clearly irrelevant) (Continued from Page 16) 
scarcity of great women oe wed cratic vote is seen in Chicago. It to his availability for deportation. points” in the mills here. civil rights platforms. 
Ws Sane gees As is ee : . Said the Wage Policy Com-;| The NAACP was in the process 
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hundred-fold bevond each of those 
years will pass before any woman 
“in match the great men of the 


dery> > ° ° ° ‘ ,Ww ‘ sa | ak 1 ‘a 
The first question in the indict-| “5, @BY Bees a breal with _ 

“ate | Dixiecrats over the civil righis is- 
ment is ‘Do vou subscribe to the} oe Se. wendieted shes tare 
Daily Worker?’ Quite aside from P : 


. 1,.,cratic ‘National Convention deie- 
its obvious irrelevaney to availa- 


ili ; : ates, actm “reason : ” 
bility for deportation, to subject! 8 ites, actwng as reas able men 
: ‘will work out a compromise. 
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‘ ine districts, and the basis of such 
Dear Carl: ‘vention halls, civic auditoriums,' absolute emergency. Only 24 of the plants or departments are diseon-' committees in two more. 
that civic centers, so much admired by; 170 Detroit Negro physicians can tinued, mititary service, appren-| — Le. . 
a group of Chicago and Illinois | your Chicago delegation. work at 24 hospitals. ticeship, local working ee ee and arbitration mcm 
officials headed by Mavor Daley, The Chicago visitors of course | Detroit's schools were not shown = By emerson en. safety - 
were here, Thursday, May 18, in’ were not shown Detroit's ghettoes to our Chicago visitors. Because if =. no ee ee , jury pay a Sipplemen 
order to see what accomplishments, where 18 percent of this city's two | they had been taken there they, ive O oF : © gh w s compen on. 
this city has made and is making. million population “live,” the Ne- would have seen that no Negro'a week for vour wile, wo kids. 2 5 
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lessons from “Dynamic Detroit.” {since he took office eight years gro principal in any Detroit school. ! them. Well I ?_* O _— “ | shall be —_— or —_— and mod- 
Well, Carl, I am always glad ago to end these ghettoes. Two| We know that Detroit's 34,000 when you fly in ee —e “td nat et job ren 
to see Chicagoans coming here,! projects were finished under his’ substandard homes (unfit for a — a —. - fe a jo —s on —_ rv 
‘but I sure hate to see them just regime but they were both start- man habitation, says the Board of Thunderbir = : rt em —— — aad 
get shown the glittering facade of}ed during World War II by an-' Health) were not shown our Chi- about by new Chevrolets - Dy area = ~ sey ae Pee: 
Mayor Cobo’s exhibition parade other Mavor. .: lows — Here Negro and ee bm i oa poem ~ Pee _ - mn x - 
isiti -; What could have been a rea e. horseyo ‘3 tO | Dut 
3 Stites whet a mag dg hire tm to show the Chicago, Cobo never drives on the streets} see at the things us Detroiters union ———- a — i 
‘ out, is how some of the two mil-' visitors would have been the 30.-|in working class areas, he drives keep noticing. 7 Rate = ; ons fo ~ Fis 
lion Detroiters are living in this 000 low-cost housing ‘units this’ the expressways. But 142,000 idle Thought you e to know oungst ae se rte 
“Dynamic Detroit.” icity was entitled to under the Fed- | workers in Detroit, whe are pack- reaction of one Detroiter to your a cone ee a wo ager 
I would like to have Mayor,eral Housing Act which Cobo sabo-| ing the relief stations and unem- Chicago Ry vy so pwd the m 7 S. Steel the giant -of the in- 
~ Daley and the City Fathers from taged. . -|pleyment - compensation offices, straight, in t ee ditjen. © ast oteel, eines 
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Farm Equipment Firms Turn Down 


Parley With Union as Layoffs Rise 


CHICAGO.—The Internation- 
al Harvester Company, sitting 


on top of an aggravated unem- | 


ployment situation in the indus- 
try, refused to budge this week 
on a union proposal for a con- 
ence on the crisis. * 

Joha Lo McCaffrey, . INC 
Chairman, flatly rejected — the 
conference proposal by: VW alter 
P. Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers. The un- 
ion has been hit by layofts run- 
ning into the tens of thousands 
in farm implement plants 
‘throuhout the Middle West. 

Hardest hit is the Quad-Cit- 
ies area of IIlinois and Towa 
which has the largest number of 
jobless in three vears. One plant 
owned by the Minneapolis-Mo- 
line Company is scheduled to 
shret down permanently on June 
J. 

‘* 

REUTHER’S proposal to Me- 
Cathhes and the leads of the 
Other major farm  cquipment 
corporations was lor a parley to 
discuss means of easinu the lay- 
ally. 

A self-styled — “super-sales- 
man, McCaffrey told Reuther: 
“if you have suggestions on how 
tu increase our sales, we shall 
be vlad to have them.” 

While the crisis in- the indus- 
try is seen as sleimming mainly 
from the decline in-farme income, 
LAW Jeaders have also shown 
that the farm equipment corpor- 
ations have averavated the crisis 
by gouging the farmers, 

* 

THE compromise raised. their 
prices sevem percent last Aug- 
tot, ata time waen fara: income 
was Continuing is sharp dechine. 
The “Squeeze” aims farmers 
bs the farm equipment compa. 
Hies was indicated this week in 
to osurvey by AtL-CIO's Eco- 
nomic Review wich stated: 

“toven alter Poor sales it 
14. profits m Moo... . were 
substantially improved for most 
Companies. Deere and Company 
netted $28 > million, 37 percent 
higher thamin 1954, Caterpillar 
Tractor made $39 million after 
takes, arise Of 59 percent. In- 
temmational Harvesters net was 
$06 million, up. 5 percent trom 
the year before.’ 

MecCattrey told 
he was relying on 
eae iat judginent” to Hunrove the 
situation in the industyy. How- 
ever, i omany farm iapleaent 
towns, workers were, facing ¢x- 
treme hardship. 

‘* 

IN the Bock Islind area. the 
UAW has called on Cov. Wil- 
liam CG. Stratton to release sur- 
plus government food and to 
contract for a public works pro- 
Sate in order to provide food 
and jobs to the laid-off workers. 

The locals have been support- 
ing farin legislation providing 


Reuther that 
“good busi- 


Sprint Star To 
Atd Olympics 


CHICAGO. 
famed Northwestern 
sprinter, will speak on 


A 


strong price supports, in order 
to help farmers. McCaffrey, in 
his reply to Reuther, admitted 
that low farm income was a fac- 
tor which was cutting farm im- 
plement sales. He also attribut- 
ed the decline to. “the large 
amount of publicity ‘already giv- 
en to the farmers income situa- 
tion.” 

To prove that the farm in- 
come decline is verv real, UAW 
Agricultural loplement Depart- 
ment recently issued a survey 
which summarized the situation 
for farmers in these words: 

“The farmers share of the con- 
sumer dollar less this vear than 
last. JVotal net farm income 
down. Bank and other loans up. 
Purchase of farm implements 
only on the basis of great need. 
Production of farm implements 
and tractors for farm use down.” 


—From ate Economic Review 


Unions Win Ruling 
On Unemployed Pay 


CHICAGO.—Unemployed IIli- 
nois workers will be permitted 
to collect) supplemental pay- 
ments from the employers as 
well as the state unemployment 
compensation benefits beginning 
Jue |. This was made possible 
by a ruling last week bv Illi- 
nois attorney Generel Latham 
Castle, who upheld the right of 
laid off workers to receive both 
kinds of payments. 

While this ruling was wrong 
from the state administration 
through vigorous pressure, UnlOn 
leaders here this week indicated 
that the fur from set- 
tled. 

“The employers are going to 
fight this ruling in the courts,” 
said one auto unionist, “The test 
will come over how strenuously 
the state administration is will- 
ing to defend its ruling.” 

Close to 80,900 Hlinois mem- 
bers of the Untied Auto Work- 
ers who have SUPB clauses in 


ISStIe 1s 


— Jim Golliday, 
University 
“Friend- 
ship Through the Olympics’ 
Saturday evening, June 9, at 
the Masonic Building, 52 W. 
Randolph. Soviet and American 
color films of 1952 Olympic stars 
in action will be shown. 

Proceeds of this meeting will 
go to the U. S. Olympic Com- 
mittee to help defray the cost of 
sending the U. S$. Olympic team 
to Melbourne for the 1956 Olym- 
pic Cames. 


i 


Stress Registration, 


Funds at LLPE Rally 


CHICAGO. — An evening 
meeting of the Cook County 
Labor League for Political Ed- 
ucation afforded many union- 
ists here an opportunity to en- 
ter into the 1956 campaign ac- 
tivities. 

The evening session was held 
last Wednesday at the IBSW 
Hall, 600 W. Washington. 
Chéleman Thmas J. Murray ex- 
plained, “We realize that many 
people cannot participate in our 
usual afternoon meetings.” 

The three-fold activities of 
| LLPE at this stage of the cam- 
paign was explained at the 
meeting. The county organiza- 
tion is engaged in (a) a drive to 
register the membership of all 
unions; (b) a training program 


for precinct workers, conducted 
in cooperation with the Labor 
Education Division of Roosevelt 
University; (c) a $l-per-member 
political action fund - raising 
drive. 

It was pointed out that the 
LLPE offices are currently send- 
ing to each local a list of their 
un-registered members. The lo- 
cals then are asked to take steps 
to see that these members are 
qualified to vote this Novem- 
ber. 

The LLPE mecting also put 
on an exhibit showing the prop- 
er use of \ voting machines. “Our 
purpose, said Murray, “is to 
encourage local unions to have 
membership meetings of the 


$ame type.” 


their contracts are directly af- 
fected by the ruling. There are 
expected to be three times that 
many involved later this year, 
if the United Steelworkers suc- 
ceed in winning an SUPB 
clause in their contract. 

Roy F. Cumins, Illinois Di- 
rector of Labor, said this week 
that the state ruling was fair since 
“laid-off workers are only get- 
ling their own money anyway.” 


Voice Steel 
Pay Demands 


CHICAGO.—With the Chi- 
cago-area steel mills running at 
top capacity, workers here added 
emphasis to the contract de- 
mands which are to be presented 
to the steel companies next 
week. 


There is general support here 
for the 23 demands which have 
been worked out by the United 
Steelworkers Wage Policy Com- 
mittee, including the “big four” 
demands for a wage increase, 
weekend premium pay, a sup- 
plemental unemployment plan, 
insurance and pension improve- 
ments. 

In addition, workers are add- 
ing plant-wide and chain-wide 
demands on_ issues which tmav 
nét be included in the. master 
contract, 

Some expression of these de- 
mands is taking the form of res- 
Olutions being passed by the 
locals in this district. Contract 
demands are also the hub around 


which local union election came. - 


paigns are being conducted. 
* 

IN. every steel local, candi- 
dates. for local posts are being 
compelled to state where they 
stand on contract questions, 
handling of grievances, attitudes 
toward management. The one 
exception is the Inland Local 
O10, Which has been under an 
administrator and where appeals 
are being made to District Di- 
rector Joseph Germano to allow 
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elections to be held. 

From the Gary U. S. Steel my 
cal 1014 has come a demand for 
a special wage increase for 
skilled craftsmen. This does not 
negate the general attitude ex- 
pressed in the mills here that 
the basic wage increases must be 
“across-the-board” and not scaled 
by wage classifications. 

From some locals, the de- 
mand has been raised once again 
this year for an anti-discrimina- 
tion clause in the contract. This 
item was not included in the 
list of demands issued by the 
Wage Policy Committee. 

* 


IN the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube plant in East Chicago, the 
FEP issue is dramatized by the 
plight of the Negro van th in 
the mason gang. These workers 
were blocked from any avenue 
of upgrading. They cannot ad- 
vance to bricklayer jobs since 
this craft is under the jurisdiction 
of the AFL bricklayers union 
which bars Negroes. At the 
same time, these workers are in 
a separate seniority unit and 
cannot advance in other produc- 
tion units. 

A lead to the reopening of 
hundreds of other issues was 
given by the Wage Policy Com- 
mittee in its proposal that “each 
nevoliating committee shall con- 
duct a complete review of exist- 
ing agreements with the objec- 
tive of obtaining these and addi- 
tional improvements and in or- 
der to remedy — deticiencies 
which have been disclosed ‘by 
arbitration proceedings: or in the 
operation of the contract.” 

* 

SEVERAL LOCALS in this 
area are favoring proposals to 
strengthen seniority, the griev-* 
ance “procedure and giving’ the 
union the power to deal with in- 
centive pay questions which 
have been unilateraly handled 
by companies in the past. 

The steel union is committed 
to fight for a package which in- 
cludes a large number of ques: 
tions which have been “sore 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Civil Rights Rallies Hit 
Both Political Parties 


CHICAGO. — Vi igorous prese 
sure on the two major political 
parties and insistent demands for 
action in Washington were the 
currents here this week in the 
fight for civil rights. 

On Sunday, May 27, Thur- 
good Marshall, chief counsel for 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, will wind up a series of 
rallies in Chicago marking the 
second anniversary of the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision on de- 
segregation of schools. 

Marshall speaks at 3 p.m. at 
the Metropolitan Community 
Church, 41st and South Park- 
way. His topic will be: “The 
Fight for Civil Rights—What 
Next?” 

LAST week, a commemora- 
tion of the desegregation ruling 
in Orchestra Hall heard A. Phillip 
Randolph, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent, call for “a power ful politi- 
cal bloc for civil rights.” 

“It is the part of wisdom and 
common sense for Negroes in the 
coming presidential elections to 
remain politically uncommitted 
in order that they may no long- 
er be taken for granted by Demo- 
crats and Republicans,” Ran- 
dolph declared. 

“Housewives, youth, fraterni- 


ties, fraternal societies, church- 
es and labor unions should be in- 
volved in this crusade, probably 
throughout an independent  na- 
tional organization, but with no 


political alliance.” 
* 


SPEAKING at the large prav- 
er meeting initiated by Dr. J. 
H. Jackson, pastor of the Olivet 
Baptist Church, Randolph 


charged that “neither the Re- 
cubilia or Democratic Party 
has made any serious attempt to 
secure the adoption of any civil 
rights legislation in the Congress 
since 1870.” 

This current of criticism and 
pressure on political parties also 
appeared this week in a speech 
by a Negro Republican official 

(Continued on Page 15) 


SHOP WORKERS GIVE SPURT 


TO LAGGING FUND DRIVE 


Ifere’s the Illinois-Indiana fund drive report: Since last week, 


an additional $415.50 came in. 


That brings us to $2,312.50 raised 


so far—toward the goal of $15,000. 
These facts show that there is still a long way to go to complet- 
ing the drive and that the tempo is still much too slow to guar- 


antee success. 


One very encouraging sign was the effort by some of the labor 
supporters of the paper—which made this week's gain possible, 
These are workers in auto, farm equipment and miscellaneous crafts 
whose contributions marked a significant u 

The drive this year is for the Illinois. Edition of The Worker 
and for the national Committee for a Free Press with headquarters 


in New York City. 


Thus far, a total of $549.50 has been forwarded to New York, 


which includes $500 from Indiana friends. 
Contributions should be sent to the Illinois Edition of The 


Worker, 36 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, IL 
a rem, | eer ye 
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Twilight of the 
Daily Paper? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

Mf WAS remarkably re- 
freshing to encounter. the 
ideas. this week, of Louis 
B. Seltzer, the editor of the 
Cleveland Press, who is a 
trombled 


New SDEDC] 
Wiles, as now 


bidddi. 

circulation, he 
at an all-tune 
peak; adver- 
tising Volume 
is ineredible 
and the jour- 
nalistic goose 
hangs high. 

But = Seltzer 

says bluntly 
that  news- 

papers once 

vital,  enter- 

prising, re- 

sourcetul and 
audacious are no longer so. 
Thess have run to tat, lost their 
dedication, devotion, determina- 
ton, =“ Bigness” got them, 
Cauangver their character. 

. 

ORIGINAL, reporting, cru- 
sading to aid the community, 
has subsided. as fiction, comics, 
departments, entertainment took 
over. Seltzer believes that the 


nations magazines have changed ~ 


places with the daily newspa- 
pers and it is in the pages of 
the weekly or the monthly that 
we will find what once abound- 
ed in the daily press. I do not 
fully share this opinion, but 
one does remember that it was 
a magazine which had tlhe in- 
itiative to get that interview in 
Mississippi on the killings of 
Kimmett Vill: there are other 
PISTUCES, 


. 

THE LOSS of the crusading 
spirit’ and of daring reporting, 
Seltzer feels, occurred at the 
most conspicuously Wrong time. 
What) daily newspaper ‘ade- 
quately chronicles the “tremend- 
ous .change, industrial expan- 
sion, educational inadequacies, 
racial frictions, business realign- 
ments, deterioration of inner 
cores” that sweep across the 
American landscape? 

“Big stories, tremendous. sit- 
uations, lie undiscovered and 
untouched in almose every large 
city. Where are the alert re- 
porters and fearless editors? It 
takes money, and = nioncy is 
there, but the will is flabby. 

What in the world, Seltzer 
wonders, can be in the minds 
of the editors, or business man- 
avers, who believe the news- 
papers can prosper forever 
When the people “are spending 
less time with their daily pa- 
pers. He foresees the time 
when money gets scarce in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


3 Great Labor Gatherings 
Stress Voter Action in ‘56 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


I 7 le be , ‘ ; , P , : ‘ iti 
_WASHINGTON.—Conventions of three major influential unions—textile, ladies’ and 
mens garments—with more than a million members held in the past two weeks, took 
important steps to spur labor on the political action, civil rights and organizing fronts. 


Their combined 3,500 
delegates did not display 
an even level on all issues. 
But each of the conven- 
tions was distinguished by 
one or more important develop- 


: 
4 


: 


ments that took the 


spotlight. 


The 1,165 Amalgamated Cloth- 
were 
warned from the very start) by 


ing Workers delegates 


president Jacob Potofsky that il 


i 


Leaders of the garment industry unions shown together at AFL-CIO merger meeting: left, Jacob 
Fotofsky; third from left, Emil Rieve; right, David Dubinsky. , 


Follow Our Exciting New Feature --- 
A Weekly Forum on Paths to Socialism 


Elsewhere in The Worker 
this week, you will find the 
announcement that we have 
arranged with the Commu- 
nist Party to turn over same 
space weekly during the summer 
for a discussion on ftundameital 
problems of policy, tactics and 
organization facing the Marxist 
movement im our country. 

These problems arise out. of 
the severe persecution faced by 
Marxists in our land these past 
ten years, and their reaction to 
it. Thev arise, too, out of the vast 
historic changes in the world 
this past decade, — including 
changes in the countries that 
have established) socialism. 

The discussion will be based 
on reports by Communist: lead- 
ers to a recent national confer- 
ence of that) organization. 

But its significance extends 
way bevond the linjits of the 
Communist: Party. Small as the 
Marxist movement ois | in our 
land, its influence has thorough- 
lv permeated our social, eco- 
nomic and political fabric. 

Every time a worker gets an 
unemployment insurance check, 
he is reaping the benefits of the 
work of a heoric group of Marx- 
ists who initiated the great so- 
cial movement for unemploy- 
ment insurance which led to the 
law. 

Every time the steel. union or 
the auto union or any other in- 
dustrial union in basic industry 
bargains for improvement of 
conditions or settles a grievance, 
it is continuing the work of the 


( 


far-sighted group of Marxists 
who in the early tweaties acl- 
vanced the program of organiz- 
ing the unorganized and indus- 
trial unionism. 

One could show how ia the 
effort for peace, for civil rights, 
for civil liberty, the small Mary- 
ist movement did much to_ in- 
fluence the nation in the cirec- 
tion of progress. 

And SO the discussions ainone 
Marxists of the course thei 


Short $60,000 for 


Worker Life Fund 

Federal Judge Richard Levct, 
in New York, has still not ruled 
on The Workers plea for an 
injunction against further T-man 
seizures of Worker income, and 
for lifting of the jeopardy asscss- 
ment against our paper. The plea 
was argued on May Ist. 
The Worker 
keeps going chiefly throug 
contributions received by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. The Committee lias 
asked for $100,000 to guarantee 
publication through the  sum- 
mer. So far, it has received 
about $40,000 of this amount, 
including some funds received 
since the T-raid of Worker 
premises on March 27. 

Send or bring your contribu- 
tions to: Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press, 


Meanwhile, 


Make checks and money orders 


7 


movement is to take is no con- 
fined matter. [t concerns all our 
people in a most intimate, di- 
rect sense. 

It is of especial interest to 
thease who believe that socialism 


is good tor America, as for the - 


rest of the world. And there are 
increasing numbers of workers, 
in particular, who are thinking 
along these lines. This includes 
most of the readers of The 


(Continued on Page 13) 


national 


the Republicans win next No- 
vember. Richard Nixon may 
wind up as the actual president 
and the U.S. will get a McCar- 
thy-like regime. All three con- 
ventions mapped political action 
with new vigor, 

The 1.300) delegates at— the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica Convention were aroused to 
prolonged cheers by Walter 
Reuther as he recalled that the 
objective of organizing the unor- 
ganized was the big hope of the 
AFL-CIO merger. Tle called on 
the coming APL-C1lO executive 
council meeting June 4 to “trans- 
hate the resolutions” of the mer- 
ger convention into “tangible 
and practical organizational ac- 
tivity. 

* 


THREE Conventions 

took a strong stand. for civil 
riehts. The 1,100 delegates to 
the Tntermational Ladies Guar- 
ment Workers in Atlantic City, 
heard vice-president A. Philip 
Randolph of the AFL-CIO, an- 
nounce the formation of a trade 
union commiltee — headed — by 
George Meanv to fight the Citi- 
zens White Councils in the south 
and aid their victims financially 
and otherwise. The textile con- 
vention defeated after a sharp 
debate a southern minority with 
approval of a resolution con- 
demning the white councils. At 
the ACW, Potofskv kevnoted the 
parley with an appeal for an 
educational job in the Jabor 
movement to combat the poison 
of the White Councils. ~\ 

The current foreign policy de- 
bate in the Jabor movernent 
fared un at each of the conven- 
tions as GeorgesMeany addresse«l 
them all in support of his rabid 
anti-Soviet anti-coexistence posi- 
tion. He was repudiated basic- 
ally in the positions approved 
(the policy advocated by Reuther) 
in the textile and clothing con- 
ventions. At the ILGWU, while 
his position was approved for- 
mally, it was Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the’ British Labor 
Party who took the delegates by 
storm when he outlined a_pro- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Labor Victory in Ore. Primaries 
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sis tin ave, New You Cs: The Color Curtain in Housing 
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obert W. Dunn, treasurer. 
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3 Great Labor Meets Stress Political Action 


(Continued from Page ]) 
gram for peace much like the 
one Reuther is advocating. 

. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
ALL THREE conventions ap- 
yove® civil) rights programs, 
a a special spotlight was di- 
 oted at the new menace—the 
Wiite Citizens Councils: in’ the 
South whe are now carrving 
{ic cy racist poison into: the ‘trad? 
Woaom movement, 
the tightlielht was the floor 
Re ie ) convention of thie 
roar resolution 
“White .Ci- 
as “bitter foes >of 
movement and calling on 
re sident to Cghivene a ColMl- 
of somtheorm= governors 
fete “orderly transition 
ot Lrse ure vated public 


» % 
if 
tee 235 8 eos. CPL C' 


rumen | Chie 


a 


P osvstent. 
‘than 200 of the textile 
from locals in 
itz: states. Many ol 
ed adoption of the 
they hac 
“White Citizens” 
e tie conventions 
haraoer Organiza- 
leave 


came 


POSSE 


4 Rar 
Cond won 
and Cause imany to 
president Emil 
successor William Pol- 
wud secretarv-treasure! 

Moa Chiapka, 
from =the start) and 
condemiuation of the 
hey pointed to the 
tiie White Citizcis 
Info ope union-biust- 
iil. With pany prominent. busi- 
) sponsoring aid 


' ’ 

mB 68Ct-€3¢3 

decd for. 
’ 

wives 

erm) cif 


Sci 1CICS 


Aerie § 
bancine tiem, 
1 vote yvave better than 

tao te for the resolution. 
bat the Southerners who spoke 
icost it gave some evidence on 
tie sevousness of the situation. 
One delewate pleaded that liis 
own wie warned him their clul- 
Gicn would not go to a desegre- 
getod school and he added “she 


| ie? 


(i id? 


— -_—_— —_——_——_— 


thie 


took the issue > 


by 
and, in one case, a Jocal union 
bisiness agent said 70 percent 
at his members joined the “White 
Citizens.” 


some 
Deep South states, also viewed 
the 
lle warmed that labor had_ bet- 
ter 
educate 


a. o. 
a 
-* 


foe. Pt i *. 
i‘, eS AD: 


~ 


w’** Le 
p 


07". 
- 


ne 


en 
. es 2% ~ 
es 
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calls me a N_.-___r lover.’ 


Others reported resignations 
racist-inluenced members 


union has 
the 


whose 
members in 


Potofsky, 
40.000 
situation as very serious. 
“bestir itself actively — to 
its own members so 


longer” in getting on with the 
task. 
* 


POLITICAL ACTION 
THE THREE ‘unions are 
among the politically most active 
unions in the countrv. — Their 
programs for more political ac- 
tion through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) of 
the AFL-CIO, therefore have 
more than usual significance. 
More than 400,000 of the mem- 
bers of the three unions are in 


they will not join the White 
Council and further warned that 
the unions must not “wait a day 


New York state. They have im- 
pressive blocs in other major 


eT 


states, 


The high political note at the 
textile convention, sounded both 
in Rieve's keynote and Rev 
ther’s speech, is a warning to 
the Democrats that they can- 
not expect to retain the sup- 
port of labor and at the same 
time satisfy the Eastland-Byrd 
type of southerners. The dele- 
gates greeted such statements 
with just as much noise and 
vigor as they gave to denuncia- 
tions of the Big-Business regime 
in Washington. 

At the ILGWU there’ was 
considerable fireworks — against 
the Eisenhower administration 
and for “completion” of the New 
Deal, but there was also a veil- 
ed threat that if a satisfactory 
candidate is not named by the 
Democrats tor the, Presidency, 
the ILGWU’s members may 
limit their campaign to con- 
gresisonal candidates. 

There seems no opposition in 
the ranks of the ar ree of 
all three unions to any of the 
three active Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. The fear~is 
of a candidate and platform 
that may be chosen to satisfy the 
Dixiecrat South and the North 


with labor and allied groups: 


ignored. 

At the ILGWU convention, 
for the first time in the memory 
of most unionists, there, was a 
floor discussion on the political 
resolution with delegates most- 
ly stressing a position of inde- 
pendence from both Republi- 


cans and Democrats. One reso- 
introduced from Knit- 
goods Workers, Local 155, but 
not passed, even called for a 


lution 


laber-farmer party. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

FOREIGN POLICY long 
something dormant and rubber- 
stamped in the trade union 
movement, came forward as a 
subject for live discussion and 


o- 


————e— 


debate during the three conven- 
tions. Each of the conventions 
heard major spokesmen for the 
two foreign policy approaches 
that have been coming forward 
since last December’ when 
George Meany condemned Pre- 
mier Nehru of India as an ally 
of Communism who should be 
fought. 

Meany personally addressed 
each of the ronventions, and in 
each of his speeches his central 
theme was a vitrolic attack upon 


the Soviet Union and its leaders 


and the claim that nothing new 
has happened in the world to 
warrant a change from the 
sabre-rattling cold-war line. 

It was at the Amalgamated 
convention. where, because of a 
plane schedule, he spoke before 
Potofsky keynoted, that Meany 
made the most vicious anti- 
Soviet speech even he was ever 
known to have made. Meany, of 
course, knew that the ACW’'s 
leaders have always held a posi- 
tion in favor of peaceful co- 
existence and negotiation of dif- 
ferences. 

It was at the ACW conven- 
tion that Meany received the 
most forthright reply on_ basic 
questions, although in a very 
polite way, in the speech of 
Potofsky that followed, and later 
in the convention decisions. 

* 


AT THE TEXTILE conven- 


tion it was the speech of Reuther 


in which he outlined his now 
familiar program for a shift from 


emphasis on a military buildup 


to economic aid of underdevelop- 
ed countries, especially India, 
that took the delégates by 
storm. 


The union's foreign policy res- 


olution and statements, welcom- 


ing some of the reforms and 


changes taking place in the So- 
viet Union and endotsing Reuth- 


e1's position, added up to a 
(Continued on Page 13) __ 


THE WEEK !N LABOR AFFAIRS 


Dixiecrats, Foes of Labor 
Gang Up on Supreme Court 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


IE IS NOW TWO YEARS since the Supreme Court, with its decision on the school] 
scvregation case has been the target of venomous attacks from the most reactionary forces 
cts adherence to democratic pro- 


s 


: | 7 * . ® 
in tee comiry., Each new decision of the court that refle 
cosses bas become the OCCASION for, 7 aa Pap agmrearroaie: 


ee ee ee ~ — 


WASHING VON 


} 


' 
' 
’ 


ny S = ; .a° . . . ‘ ; 
roocwcd outbursts from the most) qualifications for appointinent to one Charles Shankroff, who. said: 


pebicl racists. 


ject to the anti-union shop pro-!the Senate shall adopt. 


\ PSPOUS i)! 
has. | 
Soune have attacked 
On tllegedly 
counteraction are couched 
lee’shitive terms, 
Scuators George 


State “right to work, 


For example! 
A. Smathers| manding 
(ili) and) Jolin Stennis (Miss), both case te the Subversive Activities 
signers ol the infamous manitfesto| Control Board, as 


Party 


the Communist 


occurred on 


attacking the school decision, have! April 30. 


come up with plans to curb the! 


Court. 


The real purposes behind the) 
, 


Smathers) and Stennis proposals: 


Sinathers would do it by re- ave not those which appear on the! 


quinnig that all) future appomilees surface. Their purpose is better 
to the Supreme Court have at least expressed in’ the gactions of Sen-| 


five Vers radicial experience in a ator Olin Johnson (D-SC) another 
lower federal court, or in the hiyh-| manifesto conspirator, in the case 
est court of a state. To this end'of Simon Sobellof , solicitor gen- 


he introduced a bill on April 30. cral of the United States, who was, 


¢ , } 
\iere an 2a 


appomtnient, 
a 


BOTH SMATHERS’ and Sten-' 


noe, nee . . ° ° . 
m's proposals are in violation of the. 


Coustildution 


(gy) P28 ey bosjs epee 


nominated last vear by President} 


vear earlicr, in 3 é ! 
: Kisenhower to be a judge in the 


Marcu. 1955, Stennis introduced a, * ~y Rlp orig 
bill thet would require that one of | Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Gach two successive appointments | 5°bDeloff eared the enmity of the 
to the post of associate justice of Sesregationists because, while he 
the Supreme Court would have to/ 4s not involved) in’ the original 
SM. person with at least JO vears School edse, he did participate in 
judicial experience prior to the the arguments before the court 

on how its decision should be car- 
ried out. 


of a shoddy MeCarthy-type smear! 
wi designed to bar the confirmation | 
Waich provides” no! of Sobeloff. It was anyanced by 


Last week saw the demolition 


or 6S . £ . gras 


the Mccarthvites, the Suprer.e Court, not even that) he did not know Sobeloff until he 
and the most virtdent labor-bait- the nominees shall be Jawvers.!saw him at a recent hearing, but 
ers. Another attack on the court; When Stennis became aware that) who produced a voluminous docu- 
Can how be expected as a result his proposal was obviously uncon-| ment against Sobeloff charging 
OF ous decision Jast week holding: stitutional, he chan 
that railroad unions are not sub-)to a resolution which he proposes twenty vears ago in the receiver-| 
ship of the Baltimore Trust Co. 
“Had this standard of selection This enterprise, if not inspired by 

obtained for the last 25 years, | 
the court, Stennis told his Senate colleagues: 
constitutional two weeks ago, there would have 
groimads, and) some proposals for) been no Supreme Court decision 
in| barring segregation in the schools, 
nor a Supreme Court decision re- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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WASHINGTON  (FP).—State 
right-to-work laws cannot be ap- 
plied to railroad union shop 
agreements, .the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled May 21. 

The ruling, applying only to 
railroads, did not invalidate 
state laws against the un‘on shop 
in other industries. Eighteen 
states have such laws, termed 
right-to-scab and  open-shop 
laws by unions. 

The high court “ruled that 
agreements made under the 
terms of the federal Railway 
Labor Act “could not/ be made 
illegal or vitiated by any pro- 
visions of the laws of a state.” 
A 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act permitted union 
shop agreements not withstand- 
ing any law “of any state.” 

The decision reversed a rul- 
ing of the Nebraska supreme 
court that the Railway Labor 
Act was inapplicable in_ that 
state. It was the high court's 
third ruling invalidating state 
laws in the past two years, and 
was: expeeted to arouse 


contraversy, = i. 


, zs 1) ee 


, ae 


= 


shasp 


ged it recently | improper actions as an attomey) 


® Upheld R.B. Union Shop 
© Republic Strike in 4th Menth 


A SIGNIFICANT labor vic- 
tory was gained when the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week unani- 
mcusly ruled that the federal law 
authorizing union shop agree- 
ments in ‘the railroad industry 
takes precedence over — state 
“right-to-work” Jaws banning 
such agreements. Such “right-to- 
work laws are on the booxs in 
18 states. 

7 

THE STRIKE of 11.625 pro- 
duction workers at. Republic 
Aviation Corp. on Long Island, 
N. Y. went into its fourth month 
(it started Feb. 19) as the eom- 
pany tried to whip up a back-to- 
work movement. The striking 
Machinists Lodge 1987 has ap- 
pealed to all labor for money 


and food. 
. 


MILTON WEIHRAUCH, pres. 
ident of District 4, IUE-AFL- 
CIO. claimed that 15,000 of the 
18.000 members of UE Dist. 4 
have voted to disaffiliate from 
UE and move over to IUE. The 
UE national office said it would 
fight for the membership “con- 
tract by contract, shop by shop.” 

7. 


SEAMEN will come under a 
lay-off plan June 16, according t9 
an announcement from Joseph 


Curran, president of the Na-. 


tional Maritime Union, and a 
shipowners’ spokesman. The = 
affects 40,000 seamen wor ing 
for 80 shipping companies an 
would provide $15 a week for 
those getting state unemployed 
benefits and $30 for seamen 


who are not. 
* 


EVERY YEAR 14,000 indus- 
trial workers are killed on the 
job aficd-nearly 2,000,00 are hurt. 
William -. Schnitzler, AFL-C1O. 
spokesman at a national occu- 


pational. safety, conference,. gon- - . 


yeti | 


JRigsqential refyrendymp, >. 


ass “es, 


demned companies which ignore 
unions’ programs on factory in- 
spection and safety... He also 
criticized Jaws which “have not 
kept pace” with industrial prog- 
ress. 

: 7 

THE AFT.-CIO has called on 
tle House of Representatives to 
enact the amendments to the so- 
cial security laws which would 
give benefits for permanent dis- 
ability and would make women 
workers and wives eligible for 
pension at 62 instead of 65. 

e * 

MERGER of the _ Boston, 
Mass. AFL and CIO central la- 
hor bodies is being held up until 
jurisdictional issues are resolved, 
the AFL council announced. 

_ 

‘THE UNITED Furniture 
Workers won recognition at 87 
plants employing 10,000 workers 
in the last two years, the union's 
ninth convention at South Bend, 
lid., was told. 

a 

UNION employes of the Grey- 
hound Corp. in the U. S. and 
(‘anada won paid holidays for 
the first time in negotiations 
with the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and 
Motorcoach Union. 

* 


THE AMALGAMATED Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
warned the arcpet processing in- 
dustry it would take strike action 
unless processing of “sick, dis- 
eased poultry stopped immedi- 
ately.” 

* 

WOODRUFF RANDOLPH, 


president of the International’ 


Typographical Union, was lead- 


ing his opponent Laurence Vic- . 
.. tory with more thag half of the 


votes counted in the union’s 


i 4 a . : 
“*grot D948 .oe.: 7D- bee 


MICHIGAN 


AFL Move Stalling Merger in Mich. 


Hurts Labor in Politics, Organizing 


Senator Pat \{cNamara, the victor 


DETROIT.—James Hoffa, presi- ) 
dent of the AFL Teamster Coun-|in that race, that State AFL presi- 


cil has caused to pass a resolution/dent Dean came out for McNa- 
by the AFL County Federation mara. 
here “discouraging the merger of 


central labor bodies until true 


it 


Laudatory articles are written about 
Hoffa's “ability” and how well he 
gets along with employers. After 
what he did to unity in Michigan, 


All at once now, Hoffa becomes no wonder the Detroit Free Press 
'the darling of the Detroit Free! and their subsidizers owe Hoffa 


—— eee ee 


unity can be effected.” With his Press, a Cobo backer for Governor. laudatory articles. 


tongue in his cheek he “urged” 
the Wayne County CIO Council 
to do likewise. 

This is a serious blow to. the 
New Deal Coalition in’ Michigan, 
made .up of Democrats, the state 
CIO and its 650,000 members. the 


strata of the AFI. 
The blow 


lowing: 

This New Deal coalition would 
have indeed jnercased its power in 
Michigan politics in 1956 if the 
AFL and CIO. had. merged on 
June 10th in Grand Rapids, as 
planned by CIO. Jeaders. This 
stalling of merger, weakens the 
New Deal coalition when both 
arms of labor are not acting in «a 
concerted = fashion, building — the 
same programs, electing labor can- 
didates, or backing candidates who 
support labors program. 

Secondly the failure of the mer- 
ger to meld on June 10th will slow 
down -the drive to organize the 
unorganized workers in’ Michigan 
and will also weaken statewide 


; e , 
consists in the fol- 


united action to help the 200,000, 


unemployed, which by June is ex- 
pected to be close to 250.000, 
It's significant that John Feikens. 
state chairman of the Republican 
Party in Michigan issued an ap- 


peal this last week tor “labor” to - 


visit the headquarters—state, county 
and city—of the Republican Party, 
and “chat about things.” Feikens 
was backed by Ford for the state 
ehairmanship. 

George Dean, state president of 
the AFL, and Jack Thorpe, state 
secretary, are both Republicans. 


the visit of Governor Knight. of 
California here. 
sheets carefully bypass anv criticism 
of the GOP, either nationally, or 
statewise. 

Therefore Hoffa, who makes no 
bones that George Dean and Jack 


Thorpe are “his boys” was not en-| 


The State AFL 


| 
A 


| 


| 


Negro people, farmers jand some | 


DETROIT. — The 


ppeal of Mich. Six Pending as 
Opposition to Smith Act Grows 


Smith Act detendauts report that Us Negroes, including Ben Davis 
land Claudia Jones, have been con- 


their appeal for certorari is before 
the United .States Supreme Court 
and unanswered. The Coitrt has 
agreed to hear appeals of the Cali- 
fornia and Pittsburgh Smith Act 
cases. \loney is urgently needed 
to aid in the Michigan prepara- 
Readers are asked to send 
to Mis. Helen Winter 
2. 24739 Grand River, 


a * 


trons. 
donations 
¢ oO Room 
Detroit [. 

The 
point out that the pattern of frame- 
up beginning 
crack, and public opposition to the 
Smith Act is increasingly vocal. 
For example, the Los Angeles 
Herald-Dispatch, prominent and 


six. Michigan defendants 


CONVICUONS IS to 


widely-read Negro newspaper, calls 


for repeal of the Smith Act in its 
March 29 issue. It savs in part: 

. . It is incumbent upon the 
Negro people and our organiza- 
tions to actively oppose all at- 
tempts to curb the constitutional 
rights and privileges of any seg- 
ment of our population. It is im- 


perative, then, that we demand re- 


peal of all legislation directed to- 
ward that end. This is particularly 


They sponsored some weeks ago‘ true of such ‘anti-freedom’ legisla- 


tion as the Smith Act. under which 
scores of American citizens, such 


Parley Launches 
Petitions for 
MeN-Diggs Bill 


' 


victed on the ambiguous, obscur-' 
antist charge of ‘conspiring to teach, 
and advocate overthrow of the 
government.... | 

“The signineant point for the, 
Negro people to understand and: 
guard against is the ambiguous) 
character of that charge. We can-; 
not allow the ‘Communist hysteria’, 
to confuse our thinking and thus 
lose the point of discussion, For: 
stance, today these same fan-! 
tastic charges are being hurled at! 
the NAACP not only by the White 
Citizens Councils in the South, but | 
by White Supremacists all over! 
America. Clearly then the Commu- 
nists alone are not under attack, 


but free speech and free press, 
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> 


| 


Michigan as Communists and many courage-} 


cuarantees of the Bill of Rights | 


and the Constitution. The Smith 
Act threatens these Jiberties and 
the liberties of all political, racial 
and religious groups who are vocal 


° ° ° ° rr e : : 
against injustices. This is the wea-, 


pon that the racists can and ARE 


using against us, 
“If the Smith Act is permitted 
to remain on the statute books, it 


will only be a matter of time be-| 
fore Senator Eastland and. other' 


white supremacists in high gov-|. 


ernment positions seek to throttle 
the militant Negro press, outlaw 
the NAACP and other Negro or-. 


ganizations active in the fight for 
| Negro 


freedom and _ integration. 
Hence the HERALD - DISPATCH 
unconditionally supports the = cur- | 
rent campaign, initiated by promin-_ 
ent individuals and groups for re- 
peal of this vicious and dangerous | 
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~G.AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-TIMER 


THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR, was GM president Harlow 
Curtice with Detroit's Mayor Albert Cobo snuggled up to him 
and Curtice cooing, “if I lived in Detroit, I'd vote for you.” 


* 

_ THE OPINION of some UAW leaders is that Hamtramck 
will become a ghost town before long and Dodge will complete 
the runaway shop already well under wav. 

* 


HOW CRAZY can they get Dept. news from Paris, France, 
reports the U.S. Army over there has just bought half a million 
dollars worth of Frefch automobiles to replace American sedans. 
Also, the Army is negotiating with the Renault Co. to replace 88 


buses. 
¥ 


THE COCKPOACHES in the Paint) Unit at Dodge Main 
are getting so big that the union steward “Says they could put 
saddles on them and could take them out to the Hazel Park race 
track Which is just opening (vo plug for the track). 


A STRIKE VOTE may be forced in Chevrolet's manufactur- 
ing unil in Flint. The Local Seniority Acyveement has cancelled 
by the union as of May 14, and management appears unwilling 
to negotiate changes in it and other outstanding grievances. 

* 

BOHN ALUMINUM '’S South Haven plant, which has laid 
off 200 workers since Jan. 1, lias put the remaining 260 workers 
on a 52-hour week indefinitely in what management terms an 


effoit to avoid further ‘layofts. 
. 


“ARMCHAIR REGISTRATION” will again be conducted. in 
Flint. This represents a victory. for the CIO, as it was first turned 
down by the City Commission under .Big Business-Republican 
pressure. The procedure will be the same as in 1954—erganiza- 
ticns will he allowed up to 30 registrants to register voters at their 
homes. In 54 as a result Flint was able to boast the highest per- 
centage of potential voters registered anywhere in Michigan. 
Labor played a big part, and most were registered by Dems. 

° 


COMPLETE RESPONSIBILITY for the collection of used 
clcthing for tornado victims was assumed by organize@ labor in 
Flint, with centers at AC and Fisher I Local halls. Contributions 
to the special Red Cross disaster fund are being accepted by the 
Red’ Cross, Genesee County Chapter, P.O. Box 237, Flint. 

. 


WAGE RKE-OPENERS paid off in two Flint-area_ contracts. 
At the Rado Mfg. Co. in Fénton, where last year the UAW won 
the guaranteed 48-hour week, UAW Local 524 got 10 cents across- 
the-board as of April 23 with an additional six cents as of May 28. 
At Semet Solvay in Owosso, raises ranging from 10 cents for un- 


skiHed. to 16 ceuts for skilled were successfully negotiated. 
| « 


THE PEOPLES GOVERNMENT of China will have their 
first factory. produced automobiles scheduled to run off the lme 
coon. But they still are in the market, they say,: for 1,250,000 
tractors and 125,000 replacements a vear. Meanwhile 30,000 farm 
equipment workers in) America want jobs, need jobs, but the 
Cadillac government says vou cant sell to China the thousands of 
unsold new tractors rusting away in stockpiles. 

. 


THE SCABS at Kohler enamel division are working 40 hours 
a week now, compared with 45, showing the effect of the boycctt. 
At Kohlers low wage level, a 48-hour weck brought what 40 


hours work brings elsewhere. 
7 . 


law. We recommend that our read- 
ers and friends calll upon their 
representatives in Congress to sup-. 
port the repeal of the Smith Act. 


tirely unaware of what it means'| 


politically, when he stalls the mer-!. DETROTT.—A thousand | signa- | 
ger in Michigan. ‘tures will be sought by June 15th 
Because if a merged convention 0" @ petrtion mgr Fm ree 
was faced with the issue of can- ', act on ae PCN + eeediigg - ! 
didates for Governor. anvone! Bill (S.1206) to replace the Walter- and all such legislation intended | 
knows that they wouldn't. back) McCarran Law. This proposal was to curtail freedom of speech, the 
Mayor Cobo, who broke a DSR adopted May 13th at a Conference | press and assembly.” | 
strike, helped to break a garaye Repeal the Walter-McCarran' —--—————— — : | 
mechanics’ strike, avors a strike- | 1-0, sponsored by the Michigan | DPR AR | 
| 

| 


‘Committee for Protection of For- 
READER: 


breaking Hutchinson Act, contests | *- 
. the desegregation order by Federal! ¢ign Born. 

Judge Arthur Lederle on Detroit! hex nt id be amc a THERE IS one thing on my 

housing projects and maintains a, labor, national groups, Negro and _ ; ‘. - 

police department whose brutality community organizations also plan- | mind this week. That's ws . | 

towards Negro citizens and labor; ned a letter writing campaign to: auto issue of the Worker, June 

is a shocking thing. memabers of Congress, the issuance, 3rd issue. It will have the follow- 
Hoffa bragged in 1954 that he of new educational material, Vigor-| ing exciting material; stories from: 


favored GOP U. S. Senator Homer ous defense of the targets of the’ and about the thrilling battle of 
Ferguson who was defeated and it! law with special concentration On ih sees L | ated 
was only when a mass protest was, the Peggy Wellman case, and com- | = age — <a = d. 
rising among AFL rank and filers pletion of a $6,000 fund drive by 1934; the strikes in Cleveland; 
about the State AFL not backing June 15. the sitdowns in Flint; Ford and 
sf - ‘Dearborn; and_ interview with 


Wyndham Mortimer, first UAW 
veep; stories of Seaman Body 
plant in Wis: pieces by Nat Gan- 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN worker earns between 6 per- 
cent and 7 percent Jess than he needs to feed, clothe, and house 
his family at a “reasonable” standard of living, the AFL-CIO 
Research Dept. found. The average worker needs at least $4,300 
to $5,465 a vear to maintain his wife and two children. The aver- 


age auto worker doesn’t come near that. 
. 


AT THE U OF M, the student body is getting its teeth into 
some good issues. They are discussing Academic Freedom, and a 
couple of weeks ago a debate took place, “Can Capitalism Over- 


come Depressions. 
* 


‘ RELIEF ROLLS IN WINDSOR increased 30 percent. In 
Ford’s Windsor plant they are penalizing workers who take too | 
long to take a drink of water. Happened in Dept. 672. Also fore- 
men doing setup work, while unemployed setup men walk Windsor 


streets. 


* 
NEGOTIATiONS GOING on in Ford-Windsor and to start 


soon in Chrysler-Windsor. Expeet management to provoke strike 
with so many unempleyed out cn streets. UAW is asking for GAW, 


wage increases, better and short term conthacts. ° 
* 


DON'T FORGET TO ORDER special bundle June 5 issue 
of The Worker, with six pages of UAW news, based on 20th anni- 


| versary of UAW. 


are a STELLA BROWN LOSES APPEAL 
rand loads and hoe s of po DETROIT.—The U. S. District, finger her husband and other Ne- 
JUNE 3-10 will be UAW week! Court of Appeals in Cimeinnati last} gro people. 


'in Michigan, declared so by Gov-| week rejected the appeal of Stella| The Stella Brown Defense Com- 
‘ernor Williams. We have heard, Brown against a 6-month sentence.| mittee, 2033 Park Ave., hopes to 


; _|This was imposed on by Judgejcarry the appeal to the U. S. Su- 
By Eugene Dennis io 5 ese ety i pee an M. Freeman when, during her de-| preme Court if sufficient funds 
$1.00 bo arma, aie i on a naturalization trial, she refused toi are donated. | 
! anniversary edition — ——  — . 
BERENSON BOOK STORE ‘same week our special edition of Zep ppb bp bbb ibpibbbbbihinhbbibbbbbibbtbtt 
' : the Worker comes out. — } 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit | INTERNATIONAL 


=i Let's Go. Get that extra or- 
YOUTH FESTIVAL 


——,| der in! 
—BILLY ALLAN. 
Featuring the dancing, singing, instrumental 


Michigan Worker music and food of many lands and peoples. 


| Send mews, edvertiomsioate, sul SAT., JUNE 2 at &30 P. M. 


| scriptions for the Michigan edi- ; ; 
Sssond Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2439 8430 Grand River, Detroit. Donation: 7 
. 3 rer) meee AUSPICES: MICHIGAN LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE _ | 


| ee |W. .Grand - Rives,. Detyait, 1 . a unk 
. peaclilileeaead : - Phone: WO.4-9025, IAAI IAAADADADAAAADIIIIIIIIIIIAISISSS IAI IDIIID 
— = PA UES id ll ab Fie 


"oH ea 


Just Out! 
: Outline History ef the 
World Trade Union Movement be Billy Allan, George Morris, 


By William Z. Foster~ 
$6.00 


. Letters frem Prisen 


——— 


+e. 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
‘COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
Pires Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


yecesecs aT: 
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_ DODGE JOBLESS ASK IKE T0 GIVE 
$50 MILLION FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


HWANITRAMCK.—The | ‘the State Legislature, said: 
ployed workers of UAW Dodge,' the Dodge unionists, and they feel} County Board of Supervisors-and| Officials will be asked to accom-, “Hell, we er need commit- 


Local No. 3, through their vice that a vast public works program)some from the Detroit City; pany a delegation of idle workers tees out here to investigate unem- 
president C. Pat Quinn, are asking! could be itlitiated to repair and | Council, to Washington to see President) ployment. We got it. It's here. 
President Eisenhower, for a $50! rehabilitiate these stricken areas} The workers will seek opinions} Eisenhower, and ask for the $50! Let them help us find the answer. 
million grant to provide jobs for with idle Dodge workers to do the}on their plan from U. S. Senator! million appropriation for the pro-, Men and women are starving, face 
the 15.000) idle Dodge workers. work at union wages. Pat MeNamara, Governor Wil-! posed job program. | loss of homes. cars furnishings 
Some 75 percent of these workers! The Dodge workers, through /liams, Mayor Cobo, Mayor Zak of| VICE PhE! IDENT Pat Quinn) TV's. This is no time to investi- 
will exhaust their 26 weeks of un-. their officers, hafe met with Mayor) Hamtramck Congressman Charles! was sceptical about all ake of gate. This is time for a moratorium 
employment compensation at the: Albert) Cobo and presented — the! Diggs, roe and ‘Tf. Machrowitz.'committees tuo investigate unem-| on such seizures by the Stale 
work te to him. Vhey asked Cobo! These officials have been invited to) a aga The fiery Trish union’ Legislature ° and supporting our 

er, a veteran of organized la-| work plan at union wages for 


U nem-'ly battered, by recent tornados, say;a group of members of the Wayne: May 27 at Dodge union hall. 


end ol May. 


eis: "We have 


/ the industry as of May 5, and thatja°5-0 decision recently. The Act/About that, it says now: 


Wasne County, Macomb Coun- to he 
ty. partly of Detroit havesbeen bad- idle workers set up, composed. of 


Ask Williams for Confab on Layoffs: 
And Moratorium on Debts of Idle 


cs ! 

i LINT—President Jim Bishop of Prosperity, Paychecks to workers.”) the Michigan authorities. Many of 
Buick UAW Local 599 has re-) Bishop also sent a letter to the the shops are working short weeks. | 
cuested Governor Williams to call Flint City Commission demanding: Another Jayoff, as big as the one’ 
4 state-wide conference of local to know what) pubhce works are at the end of April which chopped. 
union officers whose plants have bevond the talking stage and ready) off over 4,000 at Buick, is expected. 
been hit by layoffs. ‘for tinmediate tse, | Governor Williams at press time 
Bishop suggesied to “Motor Stammers,” Buick Plant hadnt answered Bishop's plea for 
that the agenda for 36 column, has this to say; “No, a State wide meeting of local union! 
Problem—Unemployment. The officers on unemployment. 


unemployed Dodge workers 


President 


Poise Cloverne: 
such oaomecting consider a mora-: | 


-_—— 


noun on debts of idle workers to lavotts are increasing—the problem — 
event the mounting wave of gar- of those unemployed and all of us 


‘ay the larcl off workers. 


| ae 
pic mou —" _ * 
bostiments, evictions, and FOPOsses- who are working part time are 
sons that are adding to the miseries getting more serious. GM has 
proven they arent concerned with 


Bishop, calling the turn on the the unemployed, problem, when 
Snokesmen and their they laid off over 5,000. people 


moving 


» vet a job committee for}address a mass meeting of the! lea 
ou bor here and former membe. of our people.” 


a eS 
E Michigan 


| ¥74 
i by 
all 


. 
, 
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It. pribtican ; 
“ooht to work” theme, said that it’s bere in the last week of April, there- : 
hs ene Ot these “fiends of the OY chesting them out of CAW 

or Denefits of at least STO a week (you f 


vootker should start é 
some oof these problems.” (U.S. have to be on the pavroll after 


Ceneral Arthur Sim. Mey 2 to quality). This rotten deal 
from Flint, Came alter a record profit: of a 
billion dollars in 1955. To keep) President) Walter Reuther  call- 
this profit pace up we can look fer ed tor an end to the U.S. muili- 
speed-ups and more automation so: tary alliance policy in Asia and 
aay to further cut their labor ‘ex- Africa and urged about $S8_bil- 
pense. | lions a year in economic aid, 
Without strings. 

On his return President Reu- 
ther didnt 
play up his 
India trip. 
His attention 
switched to 
our  boom- 


Res ie. By NAT GANLEY 
Before going to Tidia, UAW 


noauhelhl GOP chief. 


brought Peace, 


Auto “Laigoit 
Fazets Are 
Grim Ones 


DETROIT.—Grim news for the have the finance companies and 
ie dietetic week, wis revela-, Danks threatening to repossess their 
tion by “Automotive News, trade) SS" furniture and other belong- 
journal that dealer stocks edged up [5% — ‘elites “se medical bie’, 
ee Ns. 1A year am penses and rent. In our opinion, | 
OR te las TE9.04. gp ne these problems can only, OO APS | 

ecmcand > ve solved if the unemployed get : ” time = dilem- 

This rise to 902,270. came. des- together and work with their! a oa > ee 
nite «a 30,000 car reduction it gpjion . |.” | re 
monthly production, Most dealers ° ein love 
have reported less profits for April) ‘THERE ARIE AN estimated 25.- situation “in 
than even March. Ao survey of 000 idle workers in the Flint area the auto farm 
dealers showed that 56 percent according to unotticial reports of equipment industries. At. this 
suffered profit setbacks — last; -—-~-—— — — ———-—- -—~ —— 
month, 55 percent improved their @ ° . . a 
showing and 9 percent held their c anadian Chrysler Local Says: 
carnings steady. 


Typical comments of dealers on: | 
the stockpile were as follows: | 

“Too! high for present market.” ra e eans 0 S 

“Bad.” ! 

“loaded.” | WINDSOR, Canada.—With un-, The “News” quotes R. C. Ber- 

“Bad cleanup period ahead. En- employment running into the thou-|kinshaw, president of the Cana-. 
dangers dealers’ entire 1956 dealer sands here and relief rolls up 30. dian Council of the International 
profit but not manufacturer.” percent, the Chrysler Unit) News,{Chamber of Commerce, who says: 

Two weeks. ago car output was Published by UAW Local 195,! “The alternative to peaceful co-! 
117,650 units, or 37.4 percent be-{says: “trade with all who are pre-! existence would appear to be mu- 
low production a year ago. The! pared to trade with us is one of| tual seli-destruction. He spoke. 
week of May 12 dropped to 111,-, the best means of providing jobs) for g policy of “live and let live’ 
| for Canadian workers.” | and suggested that the best augury 


230 units, a 19-week low. 
Harlow Curtice, GM _ president The newspaper points out that; for the future would be to extend 
mow predicts that sales of new cars trade would Oper lap) new markets | the pattern of world trade to in- 


this year will slump 91.6 percent and create the conditions to pro-| clude fully the Communist areas 
from what was-“sold” last year. |Vide the greatest degree of steady; where such a large percentage of, 
He said GM will have a further, uneinployinent. ' po wanes population lives. | 
layoff accordingly 4 Phe “News” quotes a resolution The Chrysler Local Union news- 
os from ai recent conventi hich: paper sagely juts at “full! 
Walter Reuther, UAW president ent con ention which | paper sagely points out that “full 
aie tn alanh. are I ehe h ervamee icalled) on the Canadian Govern-| employment is obviously to a great, 
S.AVS — ee oe eet to recomnize the Peoples! extent thus determined by the kind. 
soited to by the General Motors ¢: 1: | noe ' | 
| : Government ol China, as a first!of policies which our government! 

and Chrysler Corporations as a ae es | " : 
eithne of « ila Bailie ep teP towards negotiating trade, pursues. | 
nes 1s : | spreac ng . se rs "J agreements with that vast potential! Businessmen, Jabor and poli- 
ee ees ee Se COCKS OF ERC asker. ticians in Canada, says the labor 
workers conceals the seriousness, - newspaper, are now speaking oul 


hte seein saa! SS | 
of the current unemployment situa KNOCK OUT in favor of trading with the So- 


7 and it also conveniently pro- cialist nations, regardless. of their 
- th tg - bolster the myt of TRUCKS ACT internal politics. This union news-| 
ero prosperity in this elec- DETROIT.—The Trucks Act was|paper for several years has called, 
— | _ |declared unconstitutional by the|for trade with the Soviet Union, 
Reuther said the total layoff in| Michigan State Supreme Court in|China, the Eastern Democracies. 


The letter continues: “It won't 
be long betore the unemployed will 


be + 


doesn't include some 6,000 addi-|barred the Communist Party from] “The facts demonstrate clearly 
tional at Chrysler, nor GM’s one|the ballot, ordered organization to| that our sition, although un- 
day shutdown was 148,000. The register with the state police, also} popular wih some people during 
Michigan total unemployment is|their members if they had been|the most hysterical period of the 
well over 200,000 now, according) listed on the U. S$. Attorney Gen-jcold war, was and remains a cor- 
tu reports, eral’s “subversive” list. rect onel” | 


writing the jobless passed the 
110.000 mark in auto. The UAW 
seeks ao labor-management Con- 
ference to discuss the effects of 
dropping sales and) antomation, 
The companies refused to mect. 

Was Pres. Reuthers switch 
influenced by the over-simpili- 
fied argument that he “shouldu't 
worry about empty bellies in In- 
dia when he has them = in- his 
UAW ranks? I agree theres no 
easy answer to this argument. 

But we must strive to seek 
out answers to the job problem 
via the peace road because the 
war production road obviously 
doesn't work. Packard - Stude- 
baker, for example, geared their 
plants to make jet engines and 
cars. When the jets are cut off 
they start to collapse. The en- 
tire auto industry faces the same 
dilemma, as the chances {dr 
peace and == disarmament — in- 
crease in the world. 

UAW MEMBERS COULD 
COME UP with answers if they 
started to discuss how President 
Reuther’s India program can be 
used for their own job needs. 
Here's a two-point suggestion: 

1) Let's Wns Congress and 
the Eisenhower Administration 
support immediate negotiations 
with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to accept a big part 
their foreign aid from us in the 
form of American-made farm 
equipment, cars, trucks and bus- 
ses rather than arms. Our gov- 
ernment should give this as an 
outright grant or on the basis 
of long-term low interest toans. 
The debtor, at his option, can 
repay with either local currency 
or trade. There should be a mor- 
atorium on loan payments until 
the living standards in the coun- 
try receiving the aid are ade- 
quately raised. Part of the funds 
should help these nations build 
their own domestically-control- 
led heavy industries. 

To finance this, make Con- 
gress pass the foreign aid bill 
with all military and other 
strings eliminated. Additional 
money can come by transferring 
from unexpended aid and de- 
fense uppropriations, and by a 
special levy on net profits com- 
ing from government war con- 
tracts. Most companies make a 


in On a 


12 percent net profit a 


GM says they always 


15-20 percent profit, after taxes 
and juicy executive bonuses and 
salaries. But in 1955 GM made 
a 31.3 percent net profit on cap- 
ital. Why shouldn't the govern- 
ment at least take this extra 
11.3 > percent profit from CM 
and use it for human values and 
peace? 

2) Make the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration end all East-West 
trade restrictions. Make them 
negotiate with the Soviet Union, 
Peoples China and the other 
socialist lands to buy our auto 
and farm equipment products 
by mutually satisfactory gold 
payments and barter. Invite the 
heads of state in these Socialist 
lands to visit us and settle the 
deal. 

THESE TWO MEASURES 
serve both the peace and job 
needs of the UAW membership. 
They'll take time to jell. Mean- 
while, the UAW can demand 
from management: 

1) To cut new car inventory 
down by Cutting out speedup 

2) Consider the contracts as 
“living documents.” Waive all 
gimmicks and restrictions to pay 
SUP benefits to all UAW work- 
ers laid off since December. 

3) Cushion the extra blows of 
the layvolls falling on the Negro 
workers. Grant the UAW model 
FEPC contract clause now. 

4) Agree to start negotiations 
on the UAW demand for short- 
er hours without wage reduc- 
tions prior to 1958. 

THERE IS NO REASON to 
think that the UAW member- 
ship will shrink from consider- 
ing and working out such tie- 
ins between the fight for peace 
and the fight for ‘obs. As Presi-— . 
dent Reuther told Dulles last . 
March: 

“The American people will 
listen and they will sanction the 
boldest action geared to those 
positive peacetime ends. For 
they will understand that the 
costs of such a program will ul- 
timately be reckoned, not in-del- 
lars and cents alone or primar- 
ily, but in millioas of lives spar- 
ed, in nations not devastated by 
hydrogen bomb attack, in civili- 
zation saved from ruin, in hu- 
manity freed for action in the 
never-ending and rewarding 
tasks of peace,” 


lf Nixon Were 
These Men Would Have 


President — 


Keys to White House 


See 
Page 3 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 72, 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Their combined 3,500 
delegates did not display 
an even level on all issues. 


ments that took the national 
spotlight. 


The 1,165 Amalgamated Cloth- 


1947. at the post 
1879 


Vol. XXI, No. 22 
(16 Pages) 


aaa 


But each of the conven- ing Workers delegates were 


tions was distinguished by | warned from the very start by 


May 27, 1956 
Price 10 otra 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. * 


Twilight of the 
Daily Paper? 


By JOSEPIT NORTH 

Ml WAS remarkably re- 
freshing to encounter the 
ideas, this week, of Louis 
B. Seltzer, the editor of the 
Cleveland Press, who is a 
troubled = man, 

Newspaper circulation, he 
writes, is now at an all-time 

peak; aclver- 
tising volume 
is incredible 
and the jour- 
nalistic goose 
hangs high. 
But Seltzer 
says bluntly 
that news- 
papers once 
vital, enter- 
prising, re- 
sourcetul and 
andacious are no longer so, 
They have run to fat, lost their 
dedication, devotion, determina- 
tow. “Bigness’ got — them, 
Changer their character. 
* 

ORIGINAL reporting, = cru- 
sading to aid the community, 
has subsided, as fiction, comics, 
departments, entertainment took 
over. Seltzer believes that the 
nations magazines have changed 
places with the daily Newspa- 
pers and it is in the pages of 
the weekly or the monthly that 
we will find what once abound- 
ed in the daily press. I do not 
fully share this opinion, but 
one does remember that it was 
4 magazine which had the in- 
itiative to get that interview in 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Thomas, Muste 
And Dennis 
Speak Sunday 


A BATTLEGROUND of ideas 
will be vnfolded this Sunday as 
a four prominent advocates of 
social change meet in a forum 
on “Americas Road to Democ- 
racy and World Peace” at Car- 
negie Hall this Sunday evening. 

In the panel, Eugene Dennis, 
national secretary of the Com- 
munist’ Party will present the 
philosophy and program of the 
Communist movement. The 
pacifist road to social change 
will be presented by the Rev. 
A. J. Muste, spokesman for the 
Fellowship of — Reconciliation 
which is sponsoring the forum. 

Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, celebrated 
scholar of Negro history, 


(Continued on Page 15) 


one or more important develop- president Jacob Potofsky that if 
MAR ER oe : | URES UARER eneceeesopeametgrernnange ep steerer aT NennRRE teh 


7 
The Color Curtain and 


New York Housing 


Negro Affairs Editor Abner W. Berry begins today (P. 9) a series of articles on Ne- 
groes and housing in New York, including the slum clearance scandal. 

THE FEDERAL government seems finally to have caught on that something is 
rotten with the federally-subsidized slum clearance program in New York. It has asked 
the Mayor's Committee on Slum Clearance, headed by Robert Moses, how come noth- 
ing has been built in four years on the sites of the Manhattantown, Harlem, North Har- 
lem and Fort Greene projects. Thousands of families, the bulk of them Negro and 
Puerto Rican, have been tossed out of their homes on these sites, and thousands more 
face the same tragic, heart-breaking fate. But the only result so far has been the enrich- 
ment of big-shot renltors who bought the properties mostly with federal and city sub- 


sidies. 
~~ -aica Cail seaapeokal See Page 9 
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Follow Our Exciting New Feature --- 
A Weekly Forum on Paths to Socialism 


Elsewhere in The Worker 


this week, you will find the 


" Short $60, 000 for Worker Life Fund 


asked for $100,000 to guarantee 


announcement that we have 
arranged wisi the Commu- 


nist Party to turn over some 
space weekly during the summer 
for a discussion on fundamental 


Federal Judge Richard Levet, 
in New York, has still not ruled 
on The Workers plea for an 


injunction against further T-man 
andl 


since 


publication through the sutn- 
mer. So far, it has received 
about $10,000 of this amount, 
including some funds received 
the T-raid of Worker 


and — 


seizures of Worker income, 
for lifting of the jeopardy assess- 
ment against our paper. The plea 
was argued on May Ist. 
Meanwhile, The Worker 
keeps going chiefly throughs 
contributions received by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. The Committee has 


premises on March 27. 
Send or bring your contribu- 


tious to: Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press, Room 301, 
575 6th Ave., New York City. 
Make checks and money orders 
payable to the Committee, or to 
Robert W. Dunn, treasurer. 


problems of policy, tactics and 
organization facing the Marxist 
movement ino Our Country. 

These problems arise out of 
the severe persecution faced by 
Marxists in our Jand these past 
ten years, and their reaction to 
it. They arise, too, out of the vast 
historic changes in the world 
this past decade, including 
changes in the countries that 
have established socialism. 

The discussion will be based 
On reports by Comuniunist lead- 
ers to a recent: national conter- 
ence of that organization. 


But its 


extends 
ol the 


significance 
Wal beyond the linnits 
Communist Partv. Small as the 
Marxist movement ois in our 
land, its influence has thorough- 
ly permeated our social, eco- 
nomic and political tabric. 

Every time a worker gets an 
unemplovinent insurance check, 
he is reaping the benefits of the 
work of a heoric group of Marx- 
ists who initiated the great so- 
cial movement for unemploy- 
ment insurance which led to the 
law. 

Every time the steel union or 
the auto union or anv other in- 
dustrial union -in basic industry 
bargains for improvement of 
conditions or settles a grievance, 
it is continuing the work of the 


(Continued on Page 13) Potoisky; third from left, Emil miave; right, David Dubinsky, 


Great Labor Gatherings 
Stress Voter Action in ‘56 


WASHINCTON.—Conventions of three major influential unions—textile, ladies’ and 
men’s garments—with more than a million members held in the past two weeks, took 
important steps to spur labor on the political action, civil rights and organizing fronts. 


the Republicans win next No- 
vember. Richard Nixon may 
wind wp as the actual president 
and the U.S. will get a MeCar- 
thy-like regime. All three con- 
veutions mapped political action 
with new vigor. 

The 1.3500) delegates at the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica Convention were aroused to 
prolonged cheers by Walter 
Reuther recalled that the 


objective of organizing the unor- 


as he 


ganized was the big hope of the 
AFL-CIO merger. He called on 
the coming AFL-CIO executive 
council meeting June 4 to “trans- 
late the resolutions” of the mer- 
ger convention into “tangible 
aud practical organizational ac- 
tivity. 
* 

THREE = conventions 
took a strong stand for civil 
rights. The 1,100 delegates to 
the nternational Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers in Atlantic City, 
heard vice-president A. Philip 
Randolph of the AFL-CIO, an- 
nounce the formation of a trade 
union . Committee headed — by 
George Meany to fight the Citi- 
zens White Councils in the scuth 
and aid their victims financially 
and otherwise. The textile con- 
vention deleated after a sharp 
debate a southern minority with 
approval of «a resolution con- 
demning the white councils. At 
the ACW, Potofsky kevnoted the 
parley with an appeal for an 
educational job in = the labor 
movement to combat the poison 
of the White Councils. 

The current foreign policy de- 
bate in’ the Jabor movement 
flared up at each of the conven- 
tions as George Meany addressed 
them all in support of his rabid 
anti-Soviet anti-coexistence posi- 
tion. Fle was repudiated basic- 
ally in the positions approved 
(the policy advocated by Reuther) 
in the textile and clothing con- 
ventions. At the ILGWU, while 
his position was approved for- 
mally, it was Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the British Labor 
Party who took the delegates by 
storm when he outlined a pro- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from \Page 1) 
gran for peace much like thie 
one Reuther is advocating. 

a 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


ALL TIIREE conventions ap- 
yoved civil rights programs, 
bea ad SPCe ial spotlight was di- 
rected at the new menace—the 
Wiite Citizens Councils in the 
Sonth who are now. carrying 
thi racist poison into the trady 
Wom miovenrent, 

The hiehlight was the floor 
dobate in the convention of the 
textile workers over a resolution 
the “White  Cit- 
Vane “bitter foes of the 
Jatoon movement and calling Qn 
the President to convene a con- 
ference oof southern governors 
plan an “orderly trangition 
an Cunsegregated — public 


C.) dene 


ti) 
fi) 
S) 


Pool sustemn. 
More than 200 of the textile 
Celovates eaane from locals in 
Deon South states. Manv of 
Cicha oppesed adoption of the 
 SolUbOR, stressing they had 
tor tee “White Citizens” 
tower sme the convention s 
wud would) bamper. organiza- 
»' anid C.:ISe many to bean C 
7 Winpeooea, 
Reliwg president “FE imil 
wmcessor William Pol- 
secretary-treasurer 
| took the issue 
licacd-on from the start) and 
called for condemnation of the 
( cas, They pointed to the 
eclcnsionw of the White Citizens 
wities into open union-bust- 
bow, Will) daawny prominent: busi- 


sponsoring — and 


vs Ste S 
dd ae aun 


intent 


) ’ 
C PMP A, 


bess peoures 
fi sarne my thieim. 
the vote gave better thin 
two to One for the resolution, 
b othe Southerners who spoke 
aaaistat cave some evidence oi 
fie sermousess of the situation. 
Que elewite pleaded that |i's 
Git wile warned him their clal- 
Crom woul hot ZO toa deseure- 


®° 6°? . 
“o> = 
=* 


ste. gers 


-* Cm: > 


— - 


cally meaN r lover.’ 

Others reported resignations 
by yacist-inHhienced members 
and. in one case, a local union 
business agent said 70 percent 
of his members joined the “White 
Citizens, 


Potafsky, has 


some 40,000 members in the 
Deep South states, also viewed 
the sitnation as very serious. 
He warned that labor had bet- 
tir “bestir itself actively — to 
educate its own members so 
they will not joins the White 
Council and further warned that 


whose union 


longer” in getting on with the 
task, 
. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


THE THREE unions are 
among the politically most active 
unions in the country. = Their 
programs for more political ac- 
tion through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) of 
the AFL-CIO, therefore have 
more than usual significance. 
More than 400,000 of the mem- 
bers of the three unions are in 
New York state. They have im- 


Ca ad ce jaol aun he added “she pressive blocs in’ other major 


Dixiecrats, Foes of Labor 
Gang Up on Supreme Court 


she sa alee WASHINGTON | 

Ir IS NOW TWO YEARS since the Supreme Court, with its decision on the school 
secvegation case has been the target of venomous attacks from the most reactionary forces 
in (he country, Each new decision of the court that reflects adherence to democratic pro-| 


; 


(he unions must not “waita dav 


The Werker Washington Bureau 


@eoscs bas become the oecasion for | 
rene ced outhuists from the mosti qualifications for appointment to.one Charles Shankroff. who. said 
relidd vacosts, the Me Carthyvites. the Supreme Court, not even that} he did not know Sobeloff until he 
wil the inost virulent Jabor-bait- Uie nominees shall be lawvers.!saw him at a recent hearing, but 
eis. Another attack on the court}When Stennis became aware that who produced a voluminous docu- 
Gan tio be expected as a result bis proposal was obviously uncon-'ment- against Sobeloff charging! 
of its decision dast’ week holding sttutional, he changed it recently, improper actions as an_ attorney! 

id oumions are not sub-)lo a resolution which he proposes twenty vears ago in the receiver- 


that rathoa | 
ject to the anti-union shop) pro the Senate shall adopt. ship of the Baltimore Trust Co. | 


State “right “Tlad this standard of selection This cnterprise, if not inspired by 
obtained for the last 25 years, | (Continued on Page 13) 

Some have attacked the court) Stennis told his Senate colleagues} -- i ats 
on oacllewedly — constitutional two weeks ago, there would have| 
giounds, wand same proposals for been no Supreme Court decision! 
couched Mn barring segregation in the schools, 
levisiutive terns. For example nor a Supreme Court decision re- 
Sciuatoiws George A. Smathers! manding the Communist Party 
(Fla) and Jolin Stennis (Miss), both) case to the Subversive Activities 
signers of the infamous manifesto|Control Board, as occurred on 
ahi lati ine the school decision, haves April 30. 
come up with plans to curb the) The real purposes behind the 
cout, Smathers’ and Stennis’ proposals 

Sinathers would do it by re-. tre not these which appear on the 
quiring that all future appointees, urlace. Their purpose is better 
to the Supreme Court have at least, NPressed in the actions of Sen- 
five years judicial experience in a.ttor Olin Johnson (D-SC) another 
lower federal court, or in the high.|manifesto conspirator, in the case 
est comlt of a state. To this end/Of Simon Sobellof , solicitor gen- 
he introduced a bill on April 30,'¢ral of the United States, who was 

\lore than a-year earlier, iy | HOMinated last year by President 
March, 1955, Stennis introduced q| seennawer e be a judge in the 
bill that would require that one ol} Fourth wircuit Court of Appeals. 
each two successive appointments | 202Cloff earned the enmity of the 
to the post of associate justice of  SCSregationists because, while he 
the Supreme (Court would have inn not involved 7 the original 
be a person with at least 10 vears school case, he did participate in 
judicial ¢xperience prior to the! the arguments before the court 
ebpointntent. on how its decision should be car- 
* ried out. 

Last week saw the demolition 
of 4, shoddy McCartbhy-type smear; laws,in the past two yeays, ane 
designed ,tq .bar, the confirmation| was, expected jo . aroyse “sha 
of Sobgloft, It. wag. apvanced by : - 
"een « a a f ! 2 he 


y 60° Ge 
of 


. . 1 
VWistous «of to WOrn! 


laws. | 


WASHINGTON  (FP).—State 
right-to-work laws cannot be ap- 
plied to railroad union shop 
ugrecments, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled May 21. 

The ruling, applying only to 
railroads, did not imvalidate 
state laws against the union shop 
in other industries. Eighteen 
states have such laws, termed 
right-to-scab and  open-shop 
laws by unions. 

The high court ruled that 
agreements made under the 
terms of the federal Railway 
Labor Act “could not be made 
illegal or vitiated by any pro- 
visions of the laws of a state.” 
A 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act permitted union 
shop agreements not withstand- 
ing any law “of any state.” 

The decision reversed a rul- 
ing of the Nebraska supreme 
court that the Railway Labor 
Act was inapplicable in that 
state. It was the high court's 
third ruling invalidating state 


Cortniler wen Are 


BOTH S\{ATHERS’ and Sten- 
Dis. prdposuls ape in violation of the 
Coustitylan , which. provides no 

pga i ‘ 


’ 


states. 


The high political note at the 
textile convention, sounded both 
in Rieve’s keynote and Reu- 
ther’s speech, is a warning to 
the Democrats that they can- 
not expect to retain the sup- 
port of labor and at the same 
time satisfy the Eastland-Byrd 
type of southerners. The dele- 
gates greeted such statements 
with just as much noise and 
vigor as they gave to denuncia- 
tions of the Big-Business regime 
in Washington. 

At the ILGWU there was 
considerable — fireworks against 
the Eisenhower administration 
and for “completion” of the New 
Deal, but there was also a veil- 
ed threat that if a satisfactory 
candidate is not named by the 
Democrats for the eddies 
the ILGWU’'s .members may 
Jimit their campaign to con- 
gresisonal candidates. 

There seems no opposition in 
the ranks of the officialdom of 
all three unions to any of the 
three active Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. The fear is 
of a candidate and platform 
that mav be chosen to satisfy the 
Dixiecrat South and the North 
with labor and allied groups 
ignored. : 

At the ILGWU convention, 
for the first time in the memory 
of most unionists, there was a 
floor discussion on the political 
resolution with delegates most- 
ly stressing a position of inde- 
pendence from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. One reso- 
lution introduced from  Knit- 
goods Workers, Local 155, but 
not passed, even called tor a 
labor-farmer party. 

* 


FOREIGN POLICY 
FOREIGN POLICY long 


something dormant and‘ rubber- 
stamped in the trade union 
movement, came forward as a 


eets Stress Political Action 


debate during the three conven- 
tions. Each of the conventions 
heard major spokesmen for the 
two foreign policy approaches 
that have been coming forward 
since last December when 
George Meany condemned Pre- 
mier Nehru of India as an ally 
of Communism who should be 
fought. 

Meany personally addressed 
each of the conventions, and in 
each of his speeches his central 
theme was a vitrolic attack upon 
the Soviet Union and its leaders 
and the claim that nothing new 
has happened in the world to 
warrant a change from. the 
sabre-rattling cold-war line. 

It was at the Amalgamated 
convention where, because of a 
plane schedule, he spoke before 
Potofsky keynoted, that Meany 
made the most vicious anti- 
Soviet speech even he was ever 
known to have made. Meany, of 
course, knew that the ACW’s 
leaders have always held a posi- 
tion in favor of peaceful co- 
existence and negotiation of dif- 
ferences. 

It was at the ACW conven- 
tion that Meany received the 
most forthright reply on_ basic 
questions, although in a_ very 
polite way, in the speech cf 
Potofsky that followed, and later 


in the convention decisions. 
_ 


AT THE TEXTILE conven- 
tion it was the speech of Reuther 
in which he outlined his now 
familiar program for a shift from 
emphasis on a military buildup 
to economic aid of underdevelop- 
ed countries, especially India, 
that took the delegates by 
storm. ; 

The union’s foreign policy res- 
olution and statements, welcom- 
ing some of: the reforms ard 
changes taking place in the So- 
viet Union and endorsing Reuth- 
e1's position, added up to a 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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-THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Upheld B.R. Union Shop 
® Republie Strike in 4th Month 


A SIGNIFICANT Jabor vic- 
tory was gained when the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week unani- 
mously ruled that the federal law 
authorizing union shop agree- 
ments in the railroad industry 
takes ~ precedence over — state 
“right-to-work” Jaws — banning 
such agreements. Such “right-to- 
work Jaws are on the boo<s in 
1S states, 

7 

THE STRIKE of 11,625 pro- 
duction workers at Republic 
Aviation Corp. on Long Island, 
N. Y. went into its fourth month 
(it started Feb. 19) as the com- 
pany tried to whip up a back-to- 
work movement. The — striking 
Machinists Lodge 1987 has ap- 
pealed to all labor for money 


and food. 
* 


MILTON WEIHRAUCH, pres- 
ident of District 4, IUE-AFL- 
CIO, claimed that 15,000 of the 
18,000 members of UE Dist. 4 
have voted to disatfiliate from 
UE and move over to IUE. The 
UE national office said it would 
fight for the membership “con- 
tract by contract, shop by shop.” 

* 

SEAMEN will come under a 
lay-off plan June 16, according t9 
an announcement from Joseph 
Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and a 
shipowners’ spokesman. The plan 
affects 40,000 seamen workin 
for 80 shipping companies an 
would provide $15 a week for 
those getting state unemployed 
benefits and $30 for seamen 


who are not. 
8 


EVERY YEAR 14,000 indus- 
triai workers are killed on the 
job and nearly 2,000,00 are hurt. 
William Schnitzler, AFL-CIO 


spokesmay $b.2,, national, RBM ca HOES, popnied si ? the 


demned companies which ignore 
unions’ programs on factory in- 
spection and safety. He also 
criticized laws which “have not 
kept pace” with industrial prog- 
ress. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO has called on 
the House of Representatives to 
enact the amendments to the so- 
cial security laws which would 
give benefits for permanent dis- 
ability and would make women 
workers and wives eligible for 
pension at 62 instead of 65. 

* 

MERGER of the’ Boston, 
Mass. AFL and CIO central Ja- 
bor bodies is being held up until 
jurisdictional issues are resolved, 
the AFL council announced. 

* 

THE UNITED Furniture 
Workers won recognition at 87 
plants employing 10,000 workers 
in the last two years, the union's 
ninth convention at South Bend, 
Ind., was told. 
: * 

UNION employes of the Crey- 
hound Corp. in the U. S. and 
Canada won paid holidays for 
the first time in negotiations 
with the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and 


Motorcoach Union. 
+ 


THE AMALGAMATED Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
warned the poultry processing in- 
dustry it would take strike action 
unless processing of “sick, dis- 
eased poultry stopped immedi- 


ately.” 
% 


WOODRUFF RANDOLPII 
president of the International 
Typographical Union, was Jead- 
ing his opponent Laurence Vic- 
tory with more than half of the 


. wnion 's 


ational safety’ conference president 
P ty » COR... (presidents 5 ks que 


bie’ aid cchiay-2.et: & 


In And Out of 
Movies and TV 


One of D. W. Griffith's earli- 
est movies, ‘Enoch Arden’ will 
be televised on ‘Movie Museum’ 
on Channel 9, Saturday at 3. 

This was the first attempt to 
use the closeup in a story film. 

Griffith was at Biograph then. 
The studio bosses were shocked 
when in viewing the ‘rushes 
they saw only the head of Annie 
Lee, the film’s heroine. 

“It's against all the rules of 
movie-making. What will peo- 
ple say?” 

Griffith answered by coming 
up with another -even more 
novel device. Immediately  fol- 
lowing the closeup of Annie, he 
inserted a shot of her husband 
whiling away his time on a des- 
ert isle. 

This jumping around from one 
scene to another brought an 
even more violent reaction from 
his associates who said it made 
the action “jerky” and was “dis- 
tracting. 

The director stood _— his 
ground. Calmly, he pointed to 
the novels of Charles Dickens 
which he said were written by 
cutting from one scene to an- 
other without finishing either. 

Griffith's story-telling — tech- 
nique caught on with the public. 
To the surprise of the studio 
‘Enoch Arden’ was a hit. 


It became one of the first 
successful American _filins 
abroad. While at  Biograph, 
Griffith also invented or vastly 
improved such new and_ star- 
thing devices as the mediuin 
shot, long shot, pan shot, cross 
cutting to create suspense, flash- 
back, parallel action, double ex- 
posures to indicate an actor's 
thoughts, the switchback, fade 
in and out, light and shade and 
firelight effects. 

Unfortunately, his great. tech- 
nique was Jater channeled to 
one of the most vicious stories 
ever told) on the American 
screen, the  anti-Negro,  anti- 
democratic ‘Birth of A Nation’, 
a film which proved to his un- 
doing as a director. 

e 

YOUNG PEOPLE tuning in 
‘On the Carousel’ (Channel 2, 
Saturday, 8:30 in the morning) 
will get a peek at some of the 
models for planes, tanks, etce., 
foreseen and designed by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in Italy five lhun- 
dred years ago 

° . 

OPERA LOVERS will find 
parts of Puccini’s La Boheme 
sung by Gigli and Gramatica in 
the Italian movie Cuore Infran- 
to (Worried Heart). Channel 13, 
Saturday at 2. 

c 


THE SOCRATIC Dialogue 
‘Crito” will be dramatized on 
Camera Three Sunday morning 
11:30 on Channel 2 as the con- 
cluding part of that) program s 
discussion of the Fifth Amend- 
ment and particularly the con- 
troversial self incrimination 
clause. 

The first part, given last Sun- 
day traced the origins of the 
‘Fifth’ back to the Magna Carta 
and the American Revolution. 
The Amendment was described 
-as a collection of safeguards for 
the individual which were de- 
veloped in struggle against the 
religious inquisition of the mid- 
dle ages and against political 
and religious conformity and 
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will open the meeting. 
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which came together 150 vears 
ugo as part of our Bill of Rights. 


The had its short- 
COMINES, them 
ming from its attempt to be fajr 
to both the defenders and = at- 
tackers of the ‘Fifth. 


program 


most ol stem- 


DR. SPOCK 
adopt a baby on Channel 4 at 


3 on Sunday. Following him a 
half hour later on the same 
channel will be Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter who opens the first of his 
3-part study of Shakespeare's 
Richard the Third. Theres vour 
chance to prepare for the neigh- 
borhood openings of the movie 
next month. 


tells -how to 


‘Should We Continue Or Stop 
Atom Bomb. Tests?’ will be de- 
bated on the N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum on Channel 5, Sundav,; 


6:50) p.m. J 


The English movie ‘Blue La- 
goon, about two youngsters who 
are forced to fend for them- 
selves on a South Seas island is 
worth while. (Channel 7, Sun- 
dav. 7:90.) 

7 


Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn in “The Confidence Man 
(Channel 4, Sunday, at 9) 
sounds good, 


Thomas, Muste 


(Continued from Page 1) 


leader of pan-African move- 
ments, now a contributor to the 
progressive weekly, “National 
Guardian” will be a third) par- 
ticipant on the program. The 
point of view of the Socialist 
Party. will be represented by 
Norman ‘Thomas, chairman of 
the “American Socialist Party, 
and a long time opponent. of 
communism. 

ln answer critics, who 
questioned the appearance of 
a Communist spokesman on the 
panel, Rev. A. J. Muste pointed 
out that “confrontation of vary- 
ing amd opposed viewpoints in 
public debate is strictly in the 
American tradition” and noted 
the importance of examining 
seriously recent developments in 
Soviet) policy. 

Rover N. Baldwin, for many 
vears director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union will be 
moderator, and Charles R. Law- 
rence, jr., chairman of — the 
Fellowship ot Reconciliation, 


to 
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Selected 


Saturday, May 26 
Children’s Theatre (4) 9 a.m. 
Winky Dink and You (2) 11 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 
Movie Museum (9) 3 
Million Dollar Movie: They Live 

By Night (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 5:30 
Open Mind (4) 6 | 
Big Surprise Quiz (4) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como (4) 8 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 8 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 
Spanish Show (13) 8:30 
Jimmie Durante (4) 9:30 
Gunsmoke—western (2) 10 
George Jessel (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 1€:30 


TV 
Sunday, May 27 
Gospel Train (13) 9:30 a.m. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Lets Take A Trip (2) Noon 
| Wonderama—children’s variety (5) 
| 62:30 
Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 
| Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Dr. Spock (4) 3 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45 
| Antarctic (4) 4 
| Adventure—Ancient 
created (ZF 4:30 
Million Dollar Movie—They Live 
by Night (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
|Mect the Press (4) 6 
|You Are There (2) 6:30 
Lassie (2) 7 


\--—— 


Nuclear Energy 
| (Continued from Page 5) 


Pompeii re- 


-have discarded secrecy to tell the 
Scientists of the world about the | 
experiments which they have car-| 
ried out and the principles which! 
‘they are following. Nor have they | 
‘made a condition that there should 
‘be reciprocal disclosure though 
'four-hfths otf what he told his 


British colleagues would have 


British security. What Dr. B. F.; 
‘Schonland, the Deputy Director 
at Harwell, described as ‘very 
beautiful experiments’ can now be! 
‘reproduced in our _ laboratories. 
The Russian experience will sup- 


plement the work which is already) 4, We See Jt- AFL-CIO. WABC! 


‘being done at Harwell, unsnarl| 


' some of the difficulties and advance Froctival of Opera; Damnation of | 


the techniques .. .” 
A special dispatch from London 

‘to the N: Y. 

event (April 26) notes that Prof. 

‘Kurchatov “amazed 300 of Brit- 

lains top scientists. . . . He an- 

iswered all questions, spelled out 


ithe nature. of the Soviet research 
‘in such a owayv that the Western 
scicntists will) be brought closer 
to the goal they have been work- 
ing on so long and so intensively. 
| x 


(‘You Asked For It (7) 7 | 


Private Secretary—Aun Sothern (2) Amato 
Frontier — western 


Movie: Blue Lagoon (7) 7:30 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8 

Comedy Hour (4) 8 
Trio—Dramatic Readings by James, 


Movie: 


Movie: Eternal Return (Erench) | 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 11 

Movie: On Approval with Beat-ice 
Lillie (7) 1] | 
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TV, Movie Guide 


to Tues. 

‘!Ivan the Terribie (Eisenstein) Lot 
in Sodom and Black Cat, Fifth 
Ave. Cinema 

House of Ricordi, Apollo 42nd 


DRAMA 
Littlest Review, Phoenix 
“ Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Uncle Vanva, Longacre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre ce 
Lys 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Man with Golden. Arm, Cherry 
Lane 
A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews 
Kiss Me Kate, City Center. Thru 
May 27 
: The Ponder Heart, Music Box 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Damn “ankees, 46th St. 
OPERA 
Opera Theatre, 
Bleecker St. GR 7-2844 
reservations 
FOR CHILDREN 
Bronx Chiidren’s Zoo—Bronx Park. 
Daily 10:30 to 4:30 
Brooklyn Children’s Muscum. Sun. 
& hol. 1 to 5. Free 
Mason & Raymond Massey (5)! Natural Science Center. American 
8 | Museum ofg Natural History, 
Joe E. Brown in The, Central Park W. at 79 St: Sat. 
Golden Kev (2) 9 | 10 to 4:30. Sun & hols. 1 to 4:30 


~e ART EXHIBITIONS 
‘\" Glintemkamp Memorial Exhibit, 
Art of Today Gallerv, Great 
Northern Hotel, 113 W. 57 St. 
Sat. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. 
Through May 

African Art, Carlton House, 680 
Madison Ave. Through Mav. 


159 
for 
adventure (4)! 


7:30 | 


Movie: On Approval with Beatrice: Vorfiel TDawntows Caley, The 


| 
Dodgers-Giants WMCA WMGM > Washington Sq. 
Wagner's 


Adventures in Science WCBS 5: 
Jane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Juke Box Jurv WCBS 7:05 
Yankees-Baltimore WINS 7:55 
been classified as top-secret by) po. “x” ROI aa Be 


7) | 
‘otis. Orchestra WCBS 10:05. Ex-4 


at Ny Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 | 
Times about this) podeers-Giants, WMCA WMGM! 
| 


World 


Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7:05 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 


Richard the Third, Bijou 
(Harder Thev Fall, Astor 
Ladykillersé Sutton 


Lilile (7) 11 | 
RADIO 
Saturday, May 26 


May 26 
|Prendergast, Kraushaar Galleries. 
Through May 
| Outdoor Show. 
1:5. p.m. |. Thru June 24. 2 p.m. to dark. 
Tristan and Isolde— Group Show by Public School 
Opera WNYC 2 | Children from five continents, 
| N. Y. School of Social Work, 2 
E. 9 St. Through May 26 
MUSEUMS 
American Museu mof Natural His- 
tory, Central Park W & 79 St. 
Daily 10 to 5; Sun. & hols. "1 
to 5 
Jewish Museum,.J109 Fifth Ave. 
at 92 St. Max Weber exhibit. 
Sun. 11 to 6. 
| Metropoiltan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. & 82nd St. daily 10 to 5; 
| Sun. 1 to 5 


Party \WV( J 


cerpts from Mozart's Mass in 
C Minor 
RADIO 


Sundav, Mav 27 


—_— —— 


12:15 Afternoon 


Faust by Berlioz WOR 1:30 a “* 
, THE faba \ 
Ne WV a 
SWEDISH-DANISH 
inspiration i 
$.4.4.95 


| 
| ~ PRICE INCLUDES 
| 


1:55 


Music Festivals: Mozart, 


WCBS 2:05 


« 


MOVIES FABRIC 


. Ballad of Romeo and Juliet, Paris) 


| A FITTING footnote to this, 
‘disclosure came at another atomic 
iscience conference—this one a 
Soviet) gathering—to which | sci- 
‘entists of the whole world were 
invited. Fourteen high level Amer- 
‘ican scientists attended the con- 
ference last week. 

The N. Y. Times correspondent 
in Moscow, Jack Raymond, re- 
ported (May 22) the American 
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Picnic, 68th St. -Plavhouse, Svm- 
) Bill of Divorcement (revival) 72nd 


Patterns, Sth St. Plavhouse. Sun. 


Lovrs and Lollipops, Tianshix Nor- 


mandie 


Oklahoma, Rivoli : 
French Cancan. Fine Arts 
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scientists’ conclusion “that the So- 
viet Union is shifting its intel- 
lectual resources from a military 
toa peacetime basis.” Raymond 
added that the Soviet Union is! 
undertaking “a gigantic program 
lof nuclear energy research that 
‘may outdo similar efforts in the 
United States.” 
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| It was on the same day the H- 


Unveiling of Memorial 
OF 


JOSEPH TENIN 
ON 
SUNDAY, MAY 27-1 p.m. 
| AT 
WASHINGTON CEMETERY 


Ithat Jeading American scientists 
Ircportod a wew great era of abun- 
‘dance and prosperity is in prospect 
‘as a resuit o: new scientific ad- 
Ivances. But they wamed that all 
‘this will happea only if the catas- 
‘trophe of hydrogen bomb destruc- 
tion is avoided. 

The challenge has never becn 
| plainer than it is today: to end the 
cold war foreign policy that has 
crippled our nations progress. The 
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4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. SPEC. 
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IT SEEMS TO ME 


Hfuucreds of thousands of industrial and white collar work- 
ers are threatened with grave hardship by the complete elimina- 
tion of rent control in the state. Only mass action by the labor 
ancl people's movement can avert this calamity. 

‘Lhe big realty and insurance interests have lined up the Re- 
publican majority in the legislature to knock out the remnants of 
present controls. The existing law, despite its loopholes, still) pro- 
tects half the Jersey population in SI communities covering 61 
percent of the state's Bere unils. The acute housing crisis has 
pot abated. In Newark, for example, the vacancy rate is now 
civbt-tenths of one percent, worse than the 1.20 percent: in) 1950 
(U.S. Census Bureau figures). 

The present law appears doomed. The demand tow is for at 
least) ao state enabling law to allow muuicipalities to set up. their 
ower local rent control machinery, using the present state records, 

The Republican legislative leaders claim the localities already 
have the power, under the Home Rule Act, to adopt ordiuances 
in the fields of health, welfare and safety. What a cvnical, cal- 
loused hoax to try to put over! The Newark News points out in 
its editorial of May 15, “This position which is a clear evasion ot 
legislative responsibility means that the municipalities would be 
forced to defend tocal rent ordinances in the long and costly court 
actions that would be inevitable.” 

The end of controls will surely bring a luge wave of evic- 
tions. The best the Republicans offer is to continue to allow Dis- 
trict Court judges to delay these evictions up to six months! 

Last vear the Republicans also planned to let controls expire. 
But) a_ resentful siiilie. sparked by Governor Mevner himself, 
forced them to adopt the present law in a special session. 

A similar torrent of mass pressure again can save the day. 
That kind of action in Union County finally broke away two ot 
their Republican Jegislators, Mrs. Florence P. Dwyer and William 
HN. Vanderbilt, who last week came out for an enabling act. Such 
pressure can force the key 12-man Essex Republican delegation, 
still resisting at this writing, to vote in the interests of the majority 
of their constituents. The mass delegation of labor and tenants 
who wilt lobby in the State House on May 28 should help them 
make up their minds. 

It seems to me, with the housing crisis bound to continue, 
with rent controls weakened and in danger of ending, with ten- 
ants. ornicvanees mounting each year, tenants would be wise to get 
organized. The rapid growth of tenants organization in Newark 
and in Union County indicates how ‘responsive tenants are when 
initiative is taken. 


NEW BOOKS, LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


The following books, pamphfets 15 cents—Peoples Almanac, Eliza- 
and periodicals are now available. ' | 
Thev can be ordered through the!» ).,. . ee 
Modern Book Distributors, P. 0, | Political Allairs, 25 cents—Science 


Box 8133, Clinton Hill Station, and Society, Spring Issue, 50 cents! fired by 
i\—Report to the 20th Congress; other, Abraham Glasser, resigned Marciante and secretary 


Newark S, N. J. 
The Enemy Forgotten, Gil; CPSU. 10-95 cents. - 
Creen, $2.50—Outline History of! . 
the World Trade Union Movement, | 
William Z. Foster, $3.50—Letters! Mail orders accom 
from Prison, Eugene Dennis, $1—) check | ee we 
I Speak My Piece, Elizabeth Gur) cents additional postage 
ley Flynn, $1.75. : ‘ee 
. promptly filled? Special orders and 
Which Way Israel, A. B. Magil,| 
10 cents—Negro History, Its Lesson) 
for Our Time, Herbert Aptheker, 
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FARM DEBTS UP 

TRENTON. — New Jersey farm-) NEWARK. — The famed cherry 
ers have been forced to borrow . 
nearly $1,300,000 from the govern- blossom display in’ Branch Brook 
ment so far this year sonnaiiel to| Park was seen by over 800,000 per- 
Chester Tyson, Jr., state director} sons this vear. Last vear approxi- 
of the Farmers Home Administra- mately 500,000 observed the spec- 


tion. 5 
we , ; . acie. : ) rie! 
Ihe biggest increase in the) tack Additional Hoodlights for 
agency s loans came from vegetable, night lighting were installed. this 
producing areas, but a drop in egg year. The Essex Park Commission 
Prices acon in a increase} js considering increasing night 
in applicatio or... be  - 
a Om poulrymen lighting for next year’s display. 
The loans are available to farm- The <r eae 
ers who suffered from drought and} he Branch Broo display is 
flood damage. They can be used! considered to be one of the most 


panied by 


requests filled. 


BLOSSOM SHOW 
DREW 802,000 


Only to pay normal farm operating. 
expenses, but cannot be used to re- 
finance other debts. 

Jersey farmers were hard hit last 
year by floods along the Delaware 
River. They lost not only produce 
and equipment, but tons’ of prec- 
ious top soil was washed away. 
Jerseys egg farmers have been 
caught in a squeeze between the: 
prices they get. for eggs and the’ 
-cost of feed to prdouce the eggs. 


od 


beautiful in the world. While not 
as famous as the one in the na- 
tion's capitol, impartial observers 
have called the Branch Brook Park 
spectacle more awe inspiring than 
Washington's. The local features 
both single and double blossoms— 
the double blooms coming out 
about a week or 10 days after the 
first blossoming, 


Tenants Trek to Trenton 
May 28 to Save Rent Control 


TRENTON.—Tenants from all to Trenton on the 28th. The buses 
over the state will converge ae a at oe oo — 
the State Capitol here Monday,}(TO™ ton a mont Aves. 
May 28 to lobby at the State oy Fare is $1.25 round trip.  Thejevictions” in Hudson County after 
islature for rent control le islation.| Newark group is a part of the June 30 unless the majority Re- 
The mass lobby, organize bv the| State Counci along with other’ nublicans do something. He call- 
State Rent Control Council, will| tenants and labor groups. ed the problem of rent control in 


try to influence the lawmakers to} They are also sponsoring a mass|Hudson County one of “intense, 
pass legislation permitting muni-| rally in Newark, and are circu-|¢vem catastrophic proportions.” 
cipalities to enact rent control or-| lating petitions to save rent con-|RENTS TRIPLE 
dinances. | trol. Tenants have been urged to A survev of 20 major cilres in 
The Republican controlled leg-; write or phone Governor Meyner,|the state shows that rents in areas 
islature has already announced it State Senator Donald Fox (Dem),!decontrolled in 1953 have tripled 
will not extend the resent state) and Fssex Assembly delegation! over those remainim under con- 
law. Unless cnabling legislation is leader Cundari (Rep). trols. Seven cities that remained 
passed, tenants in 51 communities: When the tenants arrive in Tren-|controlled show an average in- 
containing 50 percent of the state’s/ton a one-hour briefing session will) crease of 6.7 percent. But 13 cities 
population and 61 percent of all’ be held at the Hotel Hildebrecht.)| that were decontrolled went up an 
rental housing units, will find They will then proceed to the State} average increase in rents in the 
themselves at the complete mercy; House to talk to their Senators and state a been 7.5 percent. In the 


Democratic Senator James Mur- 
ray, Hudson County, warned GOP 
lawmakers that there will be “mass 
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eth Lawson, 50 cents—Mav Issue gatory body is just cause fe 


missal. Two prolessors, 
Heimlich and Moses Finley, 
Rutgers in 1952, and an- who w 


plus eight! tion was expected to act soon on 


will be! 


ests after June 30. |has invited all groups interested in| 4.6 percent in New York, 3.9 per- 
The Newark Tenants League is rent control to send the largest pos-| cent in Philadelphia, 6.5 in Balti- 
Rutgers Profs (UE Locals Vote to Join IVE 
R PI NEWARK.—Locals of the Uni-| recommended the action issued a 
enew ed Workers in District No. 4 were; “Our action comes at a_ time 
voting last week on the decision of; when the strength and prestige ol 
_ |IUE (AFL-CIO) Electrical Work-| increased by the merger of the 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—The NeW the overwhelming majority would| the time is long past for UE mem- 
Brunswick Chapter of the Amer- endorse the District Council’s! bers to join the majority union in 
Professors had again called upon Jersey and the metropolian New) industry, the IUE (AFL-CIQ) to 
Trustees to. reopen the cases of, ©¢£ 12 UE locals in the area 9 tional officers of UE have spent 
three professors who were dismiss- | })44 ‘already voted to disaffiliate’ more time throwing obstacles in’ 
the fifth ammendment before a) include Locals 407 (Edison), 409; trying to unite the industry.” 
| ) 
In April the Board of Trustees (Brooklyn), 1227 (Long Island), 428| ers sai now voted to join IUF 
adopted a resolution declaring that out of a district membership of 
. 7 ; " yen), (437 Newark) and 456/about 18,000, IUE had nearly 80,- 
spite of the Supreme Court dec 
artge Es Slochower case W NeW one Local 406 (Rahway) with 225) lv. LUE District No. 4 membership 
York City, Previously the Univer- embers has voted to stav in) is expected to reach close to 100,- 
tional convention of the AAUP. UE District No. 4 leaders who'ed balloting. 
parent AAUP which said: “any rule’ 
mere fact of exercise of constitu- Sho ; Nie 
of both academic freedom and. 
tenure.” | 
University to revoke a ruling made; — The largest state AFL pen Manufacturing Co., Mont- 
antio CA ive dav inni ike, an additional holiday mak- 
a faculty member to answer ques-! lantic City for five days beginning hike, = s 
tions of duly constituted investi-| May 27th. More than 2,000 del-| ing eight in all, one Gay oXt in case 
Simon! Governor Meyner will head the fits. 

ill speak. President Louis) The Newark Teachers Union 
treasurer elected Vincent Young president 
report on, an 

fired, | progress of the organiz 
| | last vear in various fields. the three Newark teachers who 
NEWARK CASE a, s were tired by the Board of Edu- 
ithe oldest such labor body in the} pare ge co aig 
ed to act soon on 
how to handle the cases of three) |... service, It now represents ap-{ came back to the board when State 
| 3 Commissioner Fred- 
using the fifth ammendment at AOR erick Raubinger reversed the board 
mittees New Jersey witchhunt,| STRIKE aap ofstiructi a 
State Education Commissioner! The Strike Of CONStFUCHION WOr Randolph Leads 
Estelle Laba, Robert Lowenstein) !? days. AFL carpenters, masons In ITU Election 
be legally dismissed for using thejr| Volved. Under the new agreement! | ney 
consthational rights befell he. carpenters will get a 40 cents an| Woodruff Randolph held an 8,584 
: ‘hour hike over a — — president of the International 
; 2s |The masons and bricklavers also; *S Presieer , 
aS ees os “An a je the epoeaphical Union today and his 
a0 ae » two-year pact plus two cents an “ye 
bill additional in welfare benefits.| With 629 of the ITU's 785 local 
secur wally eg. a . oe peta unions reporting, Randolph had 
mpt to cook up 
some “legal” method of making the OK LAYOFF PAY ponnt, Laurence Victory of New 
firings stick. The Educational) States with 72.67 percent of the York 


of the gouging real estate juter-| Assemblymen. The State Council|same period rents increased only 
sponsoring buses to take tenants sible delegation. more, and 5.1 in Washington, D. C. 
ted Electrical, Radio and Machine, statement. saying: 
To Trustees their District Council to jom the | organiace labor has been greatly 
ers Union. Indications were that | AFL and the ClO. We feel that 
ican Association of University; action. District No. 4 includes New |the electrical, radio and machine 
the Rutgers University Board of yor, City area. achieve unity. We find that the na- 
ed trom the faculty for pleading from the UE and join IUE. They the wav of unity than in actually 
congressional committee. |(Trenton), 430 (Manhattan), 475! Approximately 14,000 UE work- 
a"; (White Plains), 448 (North Ber-| 
it would not reopen the cases in 
- (Jersey City Westinghouse). Only| 000 members in the area previous- 
sity had been censored by the na-| pe Up. 000 when all UE locals have finish- 
The New Brunswick group said ~ - 
which bases dismissal upon the. 
tional rights vi@lates the principles 
| we 8 OSS SS SSSSSSSSlSSSSeSeSeSeeeeeeeeeGeaeenneenadas: 
The chapter also asked the; “~ 
in 1952 declaring that refusal of tion in hstory is scheduled for At- clair. The men got a nine-cent wage 
1 dis-|egates are expected to attend.! of death in family, and other bene- 
were, list. of national political leaders} TEACHERS ELECT 
3 . | ' | Itzer executive vice- 
alternativ Vincent Murphy will d Morton Se 
in 1953 as an alternative to being, ph} ation in the! president. The union is backing 
: The New Jersey State AFL i 
In Newark the Board of Educa- ‘cation last May. The board is ex- 
United States in point of continu-| Pec 
scnoot teachers Srod last Baa ved proximately 400,000 workers in the} Educational 
| 
hearings of the un-American Com-' decision. 
Raubinger decided that the three, rs in Bergen County ended alter, 
and Perry Zimmerman, could not #4 bricklayers unions were in- INDIANAPOLIS, May 23.- 
Commitee tail teat can vote lead in his drive for reelection 
Committee, anc mat use Of the | 
set 40 cents during the lile of the || sleek ohaka 
veadquarters claim i 
The Newark Board must now 
About 4,000 workers are involved. 
wipe 39,174 votes to 30,590 for his op- 
Commissioner's ruling did not re-' Ford Company's workers have ap- 


instate the teachers, but remanded: proved payment of state unemploy-| | 
Syppe 
eV 


the cases back to the Board for, ment benefits together with sup- 
action. plementary layoff pay negotiated 
by the auto workers union. Ford 


rt Olympics 
vark Mayor Leo Carlin has 
designated May 21 to June 3 


Million at Memorial 


To Rhee’s Opponent 
SEOUL, May 23.—More than 
1,000,000 people turned out to- 


workers laid off on or after May 
2 are eligible to draw the supple- 
mentary benefits. the week of June 
4 if they are still unemployed. A 
little over 5.5 percent of the com- 
pany s workers are in New Jersey. 
Michigan has the most with nearly 


day to honor the memory of. op- 
position leader P. H. Shinicky, who 
died May 5 while running for the 
presidency of, South Korea in op- 


| 


position to Syngman Rhee. 


‘lended a four-day strike at the Oil- 


54 percent. 
STRIKE ENDS 

Over 150 strikers, members of 
Local 2414, United: Steel Workers, 


as United States Olympic Team 


Weeks. He urged Newarkers to 
contribute funds to help send -the 
U. S. Olympic team to Australia 
this winter, | 

“Americans are proud of the fine 
type of youth they send to these 
international competitions,” the 
Mayor said. The Olympics bring to- 
gether athletes from countries all 
over'the world in peaceful sports 


competition. 


If Nixon Were President — 
These Men Would Have Keys to White House 


ad —— PENNA. 
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3 Great Labor Gatherings 
Stress Voter Action in 56 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
@’ASHINGTON. —Conventions of three major influential unions—textile, ladies’ and 


inen’s garments—with more than a million members held in the past two weeks, took 
important steps to spur labor on the political action, civil rights and organizing fr onts. 
Their combined 3,500 
delegates did not display look 
an even level on all issues. 
But each of the conven- 
tions was distinguished by 
One or more important develop- 


the national — the Neoudidtebes win next No- 
vember. Richard Nixon may 
wind un as the actual president 
and the U.S. will get a MeCaer- 
thy-like regime. All three con- 
ventions manped political action 


with new vigor. 


ments that 
spotlight. 
The 1,165 Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers delegates were 
warned from the very start) by 
president Jacob Potofsky that if 
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Twilight of the 
Daily Paper? 


By JOSEPTIT NORTH 

lt WAS remarkably re- 
freshing to encounter the 
ideas, this week, of Louis 
B. Seltzer, the editor of the 
Cleveland Press, who is a 
tronbled) oman, 

Newspaper circulation, he 
writes, is now ato oan all-time 

peak;  adver- 
tising Volume 
is incredible 
and the jour- 
nalistic VOOSC 
hangs high. 
But = Seltzer 
says bluntly 
that news- 
papers once 
vital, enter- 
prising,  1e- 
sourcetul and 
are no. longer. so. 
run to fat, lost their 
devotion, determina- 
got them, 
character. 
* 

ORIGINAL reporting, — cru- 
sading to aid the community, 
has subsided, as fiction, comics, 
departments, entertainment took 
over. Seltzer believes that the 
nations magazines have changed 
places with the daily newspa- 
pers and it is in the 
the weekly or the monthly that 
we will find what once abound- 
ed in the daily press. 1 do not 
Lully share this opinion, but 
one does remember that it was 
a magazine which had the in- 
iliative to get that interview in 
Mississippi on the killing of 
Eoumett. Till. there are other 
fastances, 


ancdacious 

They have 
dedication, 
iton.  “Bigness” 
changer their 


* 

THE LOSS: of the crusadire 
spirit and of dariug reporting, 
Seltzer feels, occurred at the 
most conspicuously wrong time. 
What) daily newspaper ade- 
quately chronicles the “tremend- 
Ous Change, industrial expan- 
sion, educational inadequacies, 
racial frictions, business realign- 
meus, deterioration of inner 
cores” that) sweep across the 
American landscape? 

“Big stories, tremendous sit- 
uations,” lie undiscovered and 
untouched in almose every large 
cily. Where are the alert. re- 
porters and. fearless editors? It 
takes» money, and moncy is 
there, but the will is flabby. 

What in the world, Seltzer 
wonders, can be in the minds 
of the editors, or business man- 
avers, who believe the news- 
pupers can prosper forever 
when the asia “are spending 
less time with their daily pa- 
pers. He foresees the time 
when money gets scarce in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Leaders of the garment industry unions 
Potofsky; third from left, knit Rieve; 


———— = 


Elsewhere in The Worker 
this week, you will find the 
announcement that we have 
arranged with the Commu- 


nist Party to turn over some 
space meets Me during the suminer 
for a discussion on fundamental 
problems of policy, tactics and 
organization facing the Marvist 
Inovement in ow country, 
These problems arise out ‘of 
the severe persecution faced bv 
Marxists in our land these past 
ten years, and their reaction to 
it. They arise, too, out of the vast 
historic changes in the world 
this past decade, — including 
changes in the countries that 
have established socialism. 


The discussion will be based 
on reports by Communist lead- 
ers to a recent national conufer- 
ence of that organization. 

But its significance extends 
way beydnd the limits of the 
Communist Party. Small as the 
Marxist movement is in our 
land, its influence has thorongh- 
ly. permeated our social, eco- 
nomic and political fabric. 

Every time a worker gets an 
unemployment insurance check, 
he is reaping the benefits of the 
work of a heoric group of Marx- 
ists who initiated the great so- 
cial movement for uneimploy- 
ment insurance which led to the 
law. 

Every time the steel union or 
the auto union or any other in- 
dustrial union in basic industry 
bargains for improvement of 
conditions or settles a grievance, 
it » Cuulinuing the work of the 


PS 


Se, 


right, David Dubinsky. 


shown together at AFL-CIO merger meeting: left, Jacob 
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far-sighted group of Marxists 
who in the early twentics ad- 
vanced the program of organiz- 
ing the unorganized and indus- 
trial. unionism. 

One could show how in the 
effort for peace, for civil rights, 
for civil liberty, the small Marx- 
ist movement did much to in- 
fluence the nation ‘in the direc- 
tion of progress. 

And so the discussions among 
Marxists of the course their 


si 
Short $60,000 for 
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Worker Life Fund 


Federal Judge Richard Levet, 
in New York, has still not ruled 
on The Worker's plea for an 
injunction against further T-man 
seizures of Worker income, and 
for lifting of the jebpardy assess- 
ment against our paper. The plea 
was argued on May Ist. 

Meanwhile, The Worker 
keeps going chicfly through 
contributions received — by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
ree Press. The Committee has 
asked for $100,000 to guarantee 
publication through the sum- 
mer. So far, it has received 
about $40,000 of this amount, 
including some funds received 
since the T-raid of Worker 
premises on March 27. 

Send or bring your contribu- 
tions to: Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press, Room 9301, 
575 6th Ave., New York. City. 
Make checks and money orders 
payable to the Committee, or to 


Robert W. Dunn, treasurer. 


_ | 


Follow Our Exciting New Feature --- 
A Weekly Forum on Paths to Socialism 


movement is to take is no con- 
fined matter. It concerns all our 
people in a most intimate, di- 
rect sense. 

It is of especial interest to 
those who believe that socialism 
is good for America, as for the 
rest of the world. And there are 
increasing “numbers of workers, 
in particular, who are thinking 
along these lines. This includes 
most ot the readers of The 


(Continued on Page 13) 


The 1.500 delegates at the 


Textile Workers Union of Amie r- 
dea convention :«were aroused to 


prolonged cheers by Walter 
Reuther as he recalled that the 
objective of organizing the wnor- 
ganized was the big hope of the 
AFL-CIO merger. He called on 
the coming AFI-C1lO exe cutive 
council meeting June 4 to “trans- 
late the resolutions” of the mer- 
ger convention into “tangfb'e 

and practical organizational ace * 
tivity. | 

THREE = conventions 
todk a stro: iv stand for civil 
riviits. The 1,100 dele “rates to 
the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers in Atlantic Citv, 
heard vice-president A. Philip 
Randolph of the AFL-CIO, an- 
nounce the formation of a trade 
union committee headed by 
George Meany to fight the Citi- 
zens White Councils in the scuth 
and aid their victims financially 
and otherwise. ‘The textile con- 
vention defeated after a sharp 
debate a southern minority wit h 
approval of a resolution con- 
demning the white councils. At 
the ACW, Potofsky keynoted the 
parley with an appeal for an 
educational job in the labor 
movement to combat the poison 
of the White Councils. 

The current foreign policy de- 
bate in the labor movement 
flared up at each of the conven- 
tions as George Meany addressed 
them all in support of his rabid 
anti-Soviet anti-coexistence posi- 
tion. He was repudiated basic- 
ally in the positions approved 


ALL, 


(the policy advocated by Reuther) 


in the textile and clothing con- 
ventions. At the ILGWU, while 
his position was approved for- 
mally, it was Hugh Gaitskell, 
leader of the British Labor 
Party who took the delegates by 
storm when he outlined a pro- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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DODGERS, WATCH THE BIRDIE! 
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Labor Victory in Ore. Primaries 


—See Page 4 


Reporter Visits the New South 


—See Page 7 


The Color Curtain in Housing 


a See Page 9 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
pram for peace much like thie 
onc Reuther is advocating. 

* 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

ALL THREE conventions ap- 
proved civil rights programs, 
ht a special spotlight was di- 
rooted) at the new menace—the 
Moote Citizens Councils in the 
Seoth who are now. carring 
icin racist poison into the trade 
uot) movement. 

the highlight WalS the floor 
ccjate in the convention of the 
workers over a resolution 
Condemning the “White Cit- 

cas’ as “bitter foes of — the 
movement” and calling on 


le NQsae 


j , 
ORE ie 
¢’ 


t.« President to convene a con- 
frroeree Of southern governors 
lo oplan am) “orderly | transition 
wi unsegregated — public 
chook svstem.- 

Mee than 200 of the textile 
eo forates came from. locals in 
!xen South states. Many. of 
t? sa epposed adoption of the 
meoiution, stressing they had 
rootse for the “White Citizens” 
1.t were sure the conventions 

od would hamper organiza- 
ioth and cause many to leave 


‘ ‘ 
ert e eeePeer 


KheUring president’ Emil 
ove, successor Williain Pol- 
keok, and © secretary-treasurer 
beotaia Chupka, took the issue 
heca-on from the | start) and 
© itledk tor condemnation of the 
covincus. They pointed to the 
ecension of the White Citizens 
achavities into: open union bust- 

vo with many prominent) busi- 
‘os figures | sponsoring and 
cancing them. 

The vote gave better than 
a to one for the resolution, 
i it the Southerners who spoke 
:. Jamstut gave some evidence on 
» seriousness of the situation. 
hie delegate pleaded that his 
‘aa wife warned him their chil- 
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Calis me a N....__F lover. 

Others reported resignations 
by  racist-influenced members 
and, in one case, a local union 
business agent said 70 percent 
ol his members foined the “White 
( itizens.” 

Potofsky, whose union has 
sume 40,000 members in the 
Deep South states, also viewed 
the situation as very serious. 
Ile warned that labor had bet- 
ter “bestir itself actively to 
educate its own members so 
they will not join the White 
Council and further warned that 


‘on would not go to a desegre- 
tc«l school and he added “she 


Dixiecrats, F 


(he unions must not “wait a day 


—_— ee a ee 


— 


longer” in getting on with the 
task. 
I 


POLITICAL ACTION 


THE THREE wnions are 
among the politically most active 
unions in the country. Their 
programs for more political ac- 
tion through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) of 
the AFL-CIO, therefore have 
more than usual significance. 
More than 400,000 of the mem- 
bers of the three unions are in 
New York state. They have im- 
pressive blocs in other major 


ee 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 
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oes of Labor 


Gang Up on Supreme Court 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


IT IS NOW TWO YEARS since the Supreme Court, with its decision on the school 
sesvegation case has been the target of venomous attacks from the most reactionary forces 
in the country. Each new decision o 


« sos has become the occasion tor{ 
“te 
yabod 


racists, the 


o! ats decision last week bolding 
tat railroad unions are not  sub- 


jet to the anti-union shop = pro-/the Senate shall adopt. 


vVesious of State “right to work| 
Jaws.” 


o. allegedly 


g:ounds, and some proposals for 
counter-action are couched — in 
Je vislitive terms. For example, 
Senators George A. Smathers 
(Ila) and John Stennis (Miss), both: 


caine up with plans to curb the 
Count, 
S nathers by ¢’. 


woukl do it 


) ' ‘ a 
ts the Supreme Court have at least, 


five years judicial experience in a.@tor Olin Johnson (D-SC) another 
lower federal court, or in the high.) manifesto cons 


est court of a state. To this end | Of 


he introduced a bill on April 3). eral of the United States, who was 
‘nominated last year by President 
Eisenhower to be a judge in the 
bill that would require that one ol! Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

—- | | Sobeloff earned the enmity of the 


More than a vear earlier, in 
Maven, 1955, Stennis introduced a. 


each two successive appointmenrits:| 
t» the post of associate justice of | 


the Supreme Court would have to! “#5 2° a 
school case, he did participate in 


‘the arguments before the court 
on how its decision should be car- 
* ried out. 


be a person with at least 10 years 
judicial experience prior to the 
appoimltment. : 


BOTH SMATHERS’ and Sten- 


of 


nis: proposals are in violation of the | designed to bar the eer) 


Constitutign which provides no of 


ie 98.4 2: it cieretepe 


obtained for the last 25 years,” 
Some have attacked the court! Stennis told his Senate colleagues 
constitutional | two 

been no Supreme Court decision 
barring segregation in the schools, 
nor a Supreme Court decision re- 
manding the Communist Party 
case to the Subversive Activities 
smers Of the infamous miniteste|Contrel Board, as occurred on 
attacking the school decision. a April 30. 


Smathers’ and Stennis’ proposals 


are not those which appear on the 
quiong that all future ppomilees surface. Their purpose is better 


|segregationists because, while he 


— 
ee ae 


-_——_ _— 


“Had this standard of selection 


weeks ago, there would have 


The real purposes behind the 


pressed in the actions of Sen- 


— in the, case 
Simon Sobellof , solicitor gen- 


t involved in the original 


Last week saw the demolition 
a shoddy McCarthy-tyvpe smear! 


f the court that reflects a 


a 


Sobeloff. It was anvanced by 


ist © ‘ . 3 ae 


‘was expected to 


WASHINGTON 


dherence to democratic pro- 
owed outbursts from the most] qualifications for appointment to'one Charles Shankroff, who said 
Mc arthvites,|the Supreme Court, not even that/he did not know Sobeloff until he 
ead the most virulent labor-bait-|the nominees shall be lawyers.!saw him at a recent hearing, but 
cs. Another attack on the court|/When Stennis became aware that) who produced a voluminous docu- 
Ci now be expected as a result; his proposal was obviously uncon-! ment 
stitutional, he changed it recently|improper actions as an attorney 
to a resolution which he proposes|twenty vears ago in the receiver- 
ship of the Baltimore Trust Co. 
This enterprise, if not inspired by 


Sobeloff 


against 


(Contmued on Page 13) 


WASHINGTON  (FP).—State 
right-to-work laws cannet be ap- 
plied to railroad union shop 
agreements, the U:S. Supreme 
Court ruled May 21. 

The ruling, applying only to 
railroads; did not invalidate 
state laws against the union shop 
in other industries. Eighteen 
states have such laws, termed 
right-to-scab and  open-shop 
laws by unions. > 

The high court ruled _that 
agreements made under / the 
terms of the federal Railway 
Labor Act “could not be made 
illegal or vitiated by any pro- 
visions of the laws of a state.” 
A 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act permitted union 
shop agreements not withstand- 
ing any law “of any state.” 

The decision reversed a rul- 
ing of the Nebraska supreme 
court that the Reilway Labor 
Act was inapplicable in that 
state. It was the high court's 
third ruling mvahdatmg state 
laws in the past two years, and 

areuse sharp 

bie * egy Dd 
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charging 


ee 
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The high political note at the 
textile convention, sounded both 
in Rieve's keynote and Reu- 
ther’s speech, is a warning to 
the Democrats that they can- 
not expect to retain the sup- 
port of labor and at the same 
time satisfy the Eastland-Byrd 
type of southerners. The dele- 
gates greeted such statements 
with just as much noise and 
vigor as they gave to denuncia- 
tions of the Big-Business regime 
in Washington. 

At the LLGWU there was 
considerablé& fireworks against 
the Eisenhower administration 
and for “completion” of the New 
Deal, but there was also a veil- 
ed threat that if a satisfactory 
candidate is not named by the 
Democrats for the Presidency, 
the ILGWU’s members may 
limit their campaign to con- 
gresisonal candidates. 

There seems no opposition in 
the ranks of the officialdom of 
ull three unions to any of the 
three active Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. The fear is 
of a candidate and_ platform 
that may be chosen to satisfy the 
Dixiecrat South and the North 
with labor and allied groups 
ignored. 

At’ the ILGWU convention, 
for the first time in the memory 
of most unionists, there was a 
floor ‘discussion on the political 
resolution with delegates most- 
ly stressing a position of inde- 
pendence from both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. One reso- 
lution introduced from Konit- 
goods Workers, Local 155, but 
not passed, even called for a 
labor-farmer party. 

* 


FOREIGN POLICY 
FOREIGN POLICY long 


something dormant and rubber- 
stamped in the trade union 
movement, came forward as a 
subject for live discussion and 


debate during the three conven- 
tions. Each of the conventions 
heard major spokesmen for -the 
two foreign policy approaches 
that have been coming forward 
since last December when 
George Meany condemned Pre- 
mier Nehru of India as an ally 
of Communism who should be 
fought. 

Meany personally addressed 
each of the conventions, and in 
each of his speeches his central 
theme was a vitrolic attack upon 
the Soviet Union and its leaders 
and the claim that nothing new 
has happened in the world to 
warrant a change from the 
sabre-rattling cold-war line. 

It was at the Amalgamated 
convention where, because of a 
plane schedule, he spoke before 
Potofsky keynoted, that Meany 
made the most vicious anti- 
Soviet speech even he was ever 
known to have made. Meany, of 
course, knew that the ACW’'s 
leaders have always held a posi- 
tion in favor of peaceful co- 
existence and negotiation of dif- 
ferences. 

It was at the ACW conven- 
tion that Meany received the 
most forthright reply on basic. 
questions, although in a, very 
polite way, in the speech cf 
Potofsky that followed, and later 


in the convention decisions. 
* 


AT THE TEXTILE conven- 
tion it was the speech of Reuther 
in which he outlined his now 
familiar program for a shift from 
emphasis on a military buildup 
to economic aid of underdevelop- 
ed countries, especially In«ia, 
that took the delegates by 
storm. 

The union's foreign policy res- 
olution and statements, welcom- 
ing some of the reforms and 
changes taking place in the So- 
viet Union and endorsing Reutb- 
e1's position, added up to a 


(Continued on Page 13) 


® Upheld R.B. Union Shep 
° Republic Strike in 4th Month 


A SIGNIFICANT labor vie- 
tory was gained when the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week unani- 


| mously ruled that the federal Jaw 


authorizing union shop agree- 
ments in the railroad industry 
tukes precedence over _ state 
“right-to-work” laws banning 
such agreements. Such “right-to- 
work laws are on the booxs in 
18 states. 
* 

THE STRIKE of 11,625 pro- 
duction workers at Republic 
Aviation Corp. on Long Island, 
N. Y. went into its fourth month 
(it started Feb. 19) as the com- 
pany tried to whip up a back-to- 
work movement. The striking 
Machinists Lodge 1987 has ap- 
pealed to all labor fq money 
and food. 


MILTON WEIHRAUCH, pres- 
ident of District 4, ITUE-AFL- 
CIO, claimed that 15,000 of the 
18,000 members of UE Dist. 4 
have voted to disaffiliate from 
UE and move over to IUE. The 
UE national office said it would 
fight for the membership “con- 
tract by contract, shop by shop.” 

+ 


SEAMEN will come under a 
lay-off plan June 16, according to 
an announcement from Joseph 
Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and a 
shipowners’ spokesman. The - 
affects 40,000 seamen wor mg 
for 80 shipping companies a 
would provide $15 a week for 
those — state unemployed 
benefits a $30 for seamen 
who are not. 


* 

EVERY YEAR 14,000 indus- 
triai workers are killed on the 
job and nearly 2,000,00 are hurt. 
William Schnitzler, AFL-C1IO 
spokesman at a national eccu- 


patiénal safety: tpnfesence, eon ‘ 


Ait to) tive tre at Byratseyt bball. ob 


demned companies which ignore 
unions’ programs on factory in- 
spection and safety. He also 
criticized laws which “have not 
kept pace” with industrial prog- 


Fess, 
* 


THE AFL-CIO has called on 
the House of Representatives to 
enact the amendments to the so- 
cial security laws which would 


give benefits for permanent dis- 


ability and would make women 
workers and wives eligible for 
pension at 62 instead of 65. 

* 

MERGER of the _ Boston, 
Mass. AFL and ClO ceatral la- 
bor bodies is being held up until 
jurisdictional issues are resolved, 
the AFL couucil announced. 

* é 

THE UNITED Furniture 
Workers won recognition at 87 
plants employing 10,000 workers 
im the last two years, the union's 
ninth convention at South Bend, 


Jud., was told. 
« 


UNION employes of the Grey- | 


hound Corp. in the U. S. and 
Canada won paid holidays for 
the first time in negotiations 
with the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and 


Motorcoach a 


THE AMALGAMATED Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
warned the ponltry processing in- 
dustry it would take strike action 
unless processing of “sick, dis- 
eased poultry stopped immedi- 
ately.” - 


WOODRUFF aero me nee 
resident of the Internationa 
ypographical Union, was |vad- 

ing his opponent Laurence Vic- 

tory with more than half of the 
votes counted in the union’s 


~ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


RCA Workers Win Raise 

Wage increases were won by 14,000 workers at the Radio Corp. 
of America in a contract just negotiated for them by the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Retroactive to May 7, unskilled workers receive a six cent an 
~ hour boost. Effective May 27, 1957, five cents more will be added. 

Semiskilled workers were boosted eight cents an hour now, six 
cents next year. Too] makers and model makers receive ten cents and 
seven cents. 

For 1,200 salaried workers, those making under $75 a week won 
six cents now and another 5 cents next vear. Those making up to $95 
a week get cight cents and six cents. Over $99, the increase is ten 
cents and seven cents. 


There were Also improvements in fringe benefits. 
© Ce) 


Westinghouse Plays Dirty Again 

Instead of carrving on negotiations in good faith with Local 107, 
United Electrical Workers, representing 6.000 Westinghouse workers 
at Lester, the Westinghouse Corp. is ong for a dirty smear cam- 
paign against the union. In big newspaper ads, the company is asking: 
WHAT'S WRONG WITH UE? CAN EVERYONE BE OUT OF 
STEP EXCEPT VUE LOCAL 107? 

If the company wanted to be honest instead of asking tricky 
when are-you-going-stop-beating-your-wife type of questions, it 
would recognize that practically every labor union in Delaware Val- 
Jley—CIO-AFL and unaffiliated—is supporting the UE fight against a 
20 percent wage cut, and that this support is being given because 
labor knows that every pay envelope in this area is in danger of 
being affected if UE loses this fight. 

Here are some actions this past week that show the people are 
IN STEP with UE in their determination to fight the Westinghouse 
Wage cut: 

® Workers at Sun Ship in AFL-CIO Boilmakers Local 802 
contributed almost $400 at a plant gate collection. 

® Other contributions came from members of the Independent 
Switchgear Union, from Philco Workers (represented by IVE Local 
101), trom Crown Can workers—all. of Philadelphia. 

© Workers from SKF and General Stec]—both United Steel- 
workers locals—contributed more than $600. 

®@ JUVE members, Local 119, at the General Electric plant, 


Phila., contributed almost $600. 
° 7 


ap 
The Real Question 

The truth of the matter is that UE is being supported not only 
by laber, but by clergymen, U. S. Congressmen, community leaders. 
‘In fact, there is a saying going the rounds that EVERYBODY SUP- 
[PORTS THE WESTINGHOUSE WORKERS EXCEPT WESTING- 


HOUSE CORPORATION. 
The real question seems to be: What ean be done to make 


' 


‘complaints against the wage in-| 


‘ 
‘ 
' 


| 
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Wildcat Strikes 
Hit Steel Mills 


In W. and E. Pennsy 
BETHLEHEM, Pa.—The Sau- 


Corp. was idled by a “wildcat” 


2599 May 11-13, effecting over a 
thousand workers. 

Unsettled grievances arising out 
of a pay incentive program recent- 
‘ly put into operation caused the 
‘walkout. The same group of work- 
‘ers had walked off the job in pro- 
test against similar conditions the 
end of March. 

The workers returned 


on the 


assurance by management that the | 


} 


fen up with the union committee. 


HOMESTEAD, Pa.—The 
tral maintenance department of | 
ithe U. S. Steel Corp. plant here 
was tied up by a “wildcat” strike | 
of its operatives—mostly — elec-! 
'tricians and wiremen—May 16. 


cen- 


| The workers charged that man- 


centive program as “very in- 
equitous.. They also accused the 
company of bringing in “outside 
men to replace regular employes | 
of the department. | 

The company said the men were 
asking for six davs work in place 
of five. Workers emploved by con-, 
tractors on U. S. Steel jobs get 
overtime for the sixth day and 
these department workers want the 
same arrangement. Local 1397, 
USWA, represents he Homestead | 
employes. 

Earlier in the month the 52-54-: 


inch mill was hit by a “wildcat”; 
walkout. 
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con plant of the Bethlehem Steel 


strike of meagbers of USW Local| 


grievances would be promptly tak-| 


° | 
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North Star »* 
On South Street 
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NEGRO BOYCOTT OF MOVIES 
SPREADS IN DELAWARE STATE 


DOVER, Del.—A boycott of movie houses here, in Smvra 
and Middletown was sparked by a group of Negroes, who the 
management of a theatre here had demanded should vacate their 
balcony seats in favor of white patrons, while the Negroes would 
be relegated to seats in the rear of that section. 


Rather than submit to this humiliation the Negroes left the 
theatre. They started then a word-of-mouth campaign to get all 
their friends to boycott the theater. 


Several of them reported the incident to the Dover branch of 
the NAACP, which publicly announced its support of the boycott. 
Therenpon the Gamma Sigma Chapter and the Alpha Phi Alpha 
fraternities, both of which have headquarters here, joined the 
bevcott. 

Wagner D. Jackson, president of the NAACP State Confer- 
ence, at a recent executive board meeting announce a resolution 
which stated in part: 

“We call upon all organizations and individuals who deplore 
this humiliating, degarding and undemocratic practice to join us 
m patronizing only those theaters which do not segregate their 
patrons according to the color of their skins.” 


PHILA. NEGRO COMMUNIST LEADER 


ADDRESSES TWO U. OF P. CLASSES | 


PHILADELPHIA.—Some 300 students at the University of 
Pennsylvania heard Tom Nabried, Chairman of the Communist 
Party of the 4th Congressional District, discuss what Socialism 
would mean to America at sessions of two classes conducted by 
Dr. D. Lincoln Harter on the technique of political propaganda. 
The party had been invited by Professor Harter to send a repre- 
sentative to present its views on this matter. Nabred and Joseph 
Roberts, Chairman of the state organization, attended. 

Just a year prior two representatives of the party had appeared 
by invitation to explain its program. The Philadelphia dailies had 
slandered the party and given a false report of what its represent- 
atives said. 

On the other hand, the Daily Pennsylvanian, student organ, 
had declared editorially: “The right to hear* the Communists, to 
listen to their theories if only to disagree violently with them, is a 
right which we feel should be held inviolate by a university.” 

This time the local press ignored the presence of the Commu- 
nist Party top state leaders and their discussion with the students. 
The only Me Sone to the matter in the Daily Pennsylvanian was 
its publication of a letter to the editor from a woman who said she 


Westinghouse listen to the demand of the people? 
ve Oe aS | oS ee ee had heard the remarks of the Communist Jeaders and considered 


' 
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Clark Opens Up Pennsylvania Election 
Campaign At Pittsburgh A La Truman 


1 


PITTSBURGH. — The Dem- 
ocratic campaign to unseat Lis- 
enhower and his supporters in 
the state—particularly U. S$. Sen- 
ator James Duff — opened up 
with a Jefferson Dav celebration 
at the William Penn Hotel that 
drew some 1,600 enthusiastic, 
“victory-sure, diners at $10 a 
plate. 

In rip-roaring Truman stvle. 
former Mayor Joseph S. Clark of 
Philadelphia, the candidate for 
U. S. Senator, bummed the pants 
off President Eisenhower and 
Duff. 

Clark characterized the Eisen- 
hower Administration as “a 
give-away, special interest ad- 
ministration whose chief con- 
jcern is for Big Business and 
which has brought us sleazy dis- 
regard of public morality.” 

The primary responsibility for 
the difficulties confront the na- 
tion both internally and in its 
international relations must, he 
said, be laid on the President 


himself and cannot be excused 


5,000 UE Workers 


Get Wage Upped 3% 
WILMERDING, Pa.—In a new 
two-year contfact negotiated be- 


tween the Westinghouse Air Brake, 
Co. and the independent United | 
Electrical Workers Union, a 
610, some 5,000 employes at its 
— and that of its Union 
Swi and Signal Division in 
Swissvale secured a three percent 
eneral —_ hike effective June 
. Raises will run from five to nine 
@ents an hour and will jack up 
the minimum hourly rate to $1.82 
¢ents. 

The contract contains a reopener 
clause effective next April 1 on 
wages and such other matters as 
may be agreed on by the union and 
the company, Holiday and vaca- | 
tion pay was also increased. 
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as mistakes of individual Cab- 
inet members. 

It was against Duff, however, 
that Clark unloosed his heaviest 
artillery, asserting that during 
the Republican's six-year term 
he had a notorious record for 
absenteeism in the Senate and 
that this record improved only 
“as the warm breath of an elec- 
tion vear began to blow ever 
so faintly on his rough, tough 
neck.” 

Duff, he charged, had voted 
for the Dixon-Yates steal in the 
TVA fight, for monopoly control 
of atomic energy, for increases 
in railroad rates without prelim- 
inaty hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, for 
the give-away of our national oil 
resources, and had joined in 
overriding President Truman's 
veto of the “iniquitous” McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration bill. 

However, according to Clark, 
these betrayals of the interests 
of the people were not the Mel- 
lon Senator's chief crime. “Most 
important was that Duff had 
voted three times against bills 
to strengthen our Air Force and 
our Army at a time when Russia’s 
strength was growing fast.” 

“And today,” Clark emphasiz- 
ed, “he (Duff) serves on the 
Armed Forces Committee, which 
has had full ion Uf the 
secret facts of Russias armed 
zs i# gs $ ia* ‘3 == 
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might for at least a year.’ 

Clark — whose candidacy is 
backed by the same coalition of 
labor, the Negro people, farm- 
ers, small businessmen and _ pro- 
tessionals, liberals and good gov- 
ernmmenters that swept Pennsvl- 
vania for the Democrats in 1954 
—thus repeated the Truman- 
Humphrey-Douglas line of blam- 
ing the Eisenhower Cadillac 
Cabinet for not energetically 
enough stoking up the Cold War 
furnace, intensifving- the arma- 
ments race, and further militar- 
izing the people of America. 

The “crash programs” for edu- 
cation, agriculture, housing, ur- 
ban redevelopment, water re- 
sources and health, which Clark 
stressed in his speech as so bad- 
lv needed by the American peo- 
ple, contrasted starkly with this 
perspective of further expand- 
ing the unstable war-prepared- 
ness basis of U. S. prosperity. 


Ford Donations 
(Continued from Page 16) 
tions-ef beans and tomato juice. 

IT WAS only two more stops 
to his home, so would I be sure 
to get this: He's a pipe-bender, 
and that doesn’t mean just bend- 
ing in any way. There's a blue- 
print for each shape. His pay is 
a little better than the average 
—$103 a week. What the cofn- 
pany now offers would mean to 
him a cut to $70. That’s even 
more than 20 percent. 

There are about 10 passen- 
gers in the car now. His voice 
is raised. People are listening. 
He talks faster: Write that the 
company is squeezing us hard 
—demand hard—but we mean to 
held out, because there’s noth- 
ing else to be done. And ask 
people to keep sticking with us. 

(Other news on Westinghouse 
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them un-American. 


Both Nabried and Roberts described the student reactions to 
their discussion as those of young persons interested in hearing 


what the Communists had to say. 
asked, but none of them were of a redbaiting character. 


A number of questions were 
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Pa, State Employes | Urge 


Quick Action by Governor 


| 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — The 
Pennsylvania State Employes 
Council (AFL) has urged Gov- 
ernor Leader to hurry up and 
sign a bil passed by the Legis- 
lature which provides social se- 
curity and regulates state and 
local government pensions for 
about 60,000 state plus 240,000 
local government workers and 
some 60,000 teachers. 

The bill directs the Governor 
to set a date for a referendum 
of the effected employes, such 
date to provide a 90-day prior 


| period for those favormg and. 


On Social Security Bill 


arguments. 

Upon approval by a majority 
the State would be required to 
contract with the federal gov- 
ernment guarantees of social se- 
curity coverage te all involved. 
The State weuld, in effect, pay 
to the Federal Social Security 
Fund what a private employer 
of those workers would have to 
_ pay. 

The reason for the burry-up 
is that if Leader acts immedi- 
ately the referendums could 
take place early next September 
before the opening of the school 
terms. 


——_<_, 


_those oppesing to present their 


a . 


D.A. AFTER DOLSEN 


(Contiaued from Page 16) 
hands the Dolsen appeal has lain 
for the past two years ing 
final disposition of the Nelson ap- 

eal — to affirm the conviction. 
Boyle said his office would appeal 
all the way to the U. S. Supreme 
Court: to prevent Dolsen’s convic- 
tion from being thrown out, as 
Nelson's was. 

“We will follow the same course 
as that by the State of Kentucky; 
in the Braden case,” the District 
Attorney insisted, when Schlesinger; 
pointed out that the Superior Coust 
af Massachusetts had ordered the 
dropping of all state sedition prose- 
eutions in that state as a result of 
the U. S. Supreme Court's ruling. 

* 


THE STATE SUPERIOR Court 


outlawing the state sedition law 
prevails jn Pennsylvania or whether 
Boyle’s peculiar interpretation of 
legal procedure shall prevail. 
Behind this extraordinary posi- 
tion of the Allegheny County Dis- 
trict Attorney there is evident the 
fine hand ef State Supreme Court 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno and 
his fascisgc elique, including some 
prominent Republican politicians. 
That Musmanno, who initiated 
the infamous Pittsburgh sedition 


has adjourned until September.| legal 


Boyle’s aribitrary and vindictive 
attitude thus freezes the Dolsen 


appeal im that court until such 


time as it decides whether the} 
_. 5, Xuling of the U.S. Supreme Court 


cog sod OST et S29 1008 


ary. erst 


, a 4 ‘ 
: oot ft OM te eo: MF 


State Senate Republicans 


Kill 10 Labor-Backed Bills 


| HARRISBURG, Pa.—The State Senate Republican majority celebrated the hectic clos- 
ing sessions of that body by killing off in one evening 21 House-passed bills that have been 


frozen for months in GOP dominated committees. These included 10 measures which had 
been backed by all of organized} —-——-— =r seca Se ey 
labor in the state and by the Leader| Prior to this slaughter president. for action. This procedure requires 
va ale eee the labor) Joseph A, McDonough of the a ee ar ss not 

Owing: a me - t1.| be carried out unless a half a dozen 
_.©.Qutlawing the use of tear gas Pennsylvania Federation of Labor republicans joined in with the 
in labor disputes. had sent each senator a letter stat- Democratic minority. 

° Requiring railroads to pay ing that it was keeping a close! “We cannot accept as proper 
their employes weekly in place of check on senatorial action regard-| situation in which legislative 
_|the present system of twice-a-|ing tive bills in which Labor WAS’ proposals die without being able to 
month, particularly interested. Aside from/fix some sort of individual respon- 

© Requiring a “minimum safety the labor-management study men-| ibility for such a development,” 
crew” on railrod trains in shifting! tioned above the following bills: e warned the legislators. 
were named: pric eclared the Fed- 

Requiring equal pay to wom- |ecration would watch the vote of 
en doing the same work as men. |each senator on motions to. dis- 

e ringer, that prevailing charge the respective committees 
wages shall be paid on all state|from consideration of these bills 
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Address all correspondence to 


ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Cirevlation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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-~ 
TO THE EDITOR 


Some Thoughts . . . Perspectives 


ivards, 
© Setting up a study of Jabor-' 
management relations in the state. 
At the same time the GOP! 


and Requests 


YOUR 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITIONS 


., been casting serious, self-critical eves at our work. (Who 


has. these past 


stall 


ist these days?) Weve been reviewing the general character and 
cor tent Gt our avo Peansylvania pages. 

However, we need your help! The acid test in this case is not 
goanuch what we who write the stories and articles think of ovr 
elation but decidedly more so what you, the readers think. 

Based cn our own limited thinking to date, we are convinced 


that some drastic changes are in order. 


We have a few proposals to make and are very anxious to 


got your reactions to them. Here they are: | 

1. Beviminy wita the June 3 issue, we plan to use Page 15 
(fuse pave) in the first issue of each month as a special feature 
pave, devoted exclusively to a single, outstanding question. 

For exunple, Page 15 in the June 3. issue (next week's) will 
b+ devoted solely to the serious fight now going on in Philadelphia 
qucstion of low-cost public housing peojects. We exnect 
to contain Valuable, new material, well written (we hope 
Het wil be vour conclusion, too), pictures, charts and what we 


crommnad: the 
thy: phrase 
thinn von ought to do about it. 
Phe flist issue da fully (July 


tf.) mens sided story Of “A Community Frelits Back.” It 


} 


1) will have Page 15 devoted to 


will be 


Sane story of how the Negro and white resideuts ol the 4th, Congres- 
tonal Distuct (Strawocry Mansion, etc.) ing North Philadelphia 
me organizing to advance their needs in’ this sprawling, cencen- 


catted weorkimgelass Comunity. 


Other ‘ssues will follow, as we see the need for them—and as 
vour suggestion and requests (well, ob course, we 
increase Our circulation! . 


What do YOU think? Write 


ws & be bY & 


thes: 


3°: i* 


proc! features to 


iw % 


and tel] lls. 


Another special feature in the works is a bi-weekly guest. col- 
un by Steve Nelson. Steve will be writing to ous from that great 
iudustriat center in the western part of our state—Pittsburgh— with 
his own comments on, and analysis of local political and Jabor | 
developments, as well as anything else lie thinks it Hnportant to | 


wiite about. 


How about «2? Do you like the idea? There’s more but— 
Please write and tell us whot you want—and what you don’t 
want. Well print your letters and ask for turther reader comment 


on vour sugyestions as well. 


Write to Penna, Edition, The Worker, Box 4517, Philadelphia 


oP, BP: 


Vindictive DA Aims to Make E 
Doisen Case Stick, Regardless 


PITTSBURGH.—District Attor- 
ney Edward Boyle has informed 
attorney Hyman Schlesinger, who 
visited his office to find out the 
status of the bail put up in the 
state sedition cases of Steve Nel- 
son, Andy Onda and James H. Dol- 
son, that the U.S. Supreme Court's 
decision affirming the action of the 
Penusylvania Supreme Court in 
throwing out the Nelson = couvic- 
tion and invalidating the state sedi- 
tion Jaw has no elfect on— the 
Dolsen case (and inferentially on 
that of Onda, who has never been 
sentenced on account of his serious 
heart condition). 


Boyle maintained that the de-| 
cisions of the Supreme Court in) 
the Nelson case had-nothing to do 
with the Dolsen conviction, even! 
though the state sedition law which) 
the latter was charged with hav-! 
ing violated was deckired invalid.| 
He told Schlesinger that he would, 
ask the Superior Court—in whose} 

(Continued on Page 15) 


butchers “did to death” House- 


amending the State Constitution to’ 
‘make a graduated income-tax legal! 
jand requiring lobbyists to register, | 
record their paymasters, and item-| 
‘ize their income and expenditures. 
' The killing was accomplished 
by solid Republican votes against 


the floor for an open vote. 


a 


MEET A LESTER STRIKER 


passed bills to outlaw wiretapping, | ¢ 


Ontracts. 


® Establish ai statewide 


)Imum wage, 
Limiting the issuance of in- 
‘junctions in labor disputes. 


. 
McDONOUGH 


urged 


—— ee —_—— --— ee 


mit- 


that 


land would report such votes to 


its affiliated unions. 

Senators from the odd-num- 
bered districts are to be voted on 
this fall. Among them are the Re- 
publicans responsible for the 
month-long obstruction of Gover- 
nor Leader's legislative program, 


| | ; 
‘Democratic motions to pry the these measures be released by! which had been worked out in co- 
bills loose from their respective; their respective committees. Fail- 


committees and release them to ing this, he asked that the Senate 
'vote to return the bills to the floor United Mineworkers. 


“operation with the State AFL, CIO, 
Railroad Brotherhoods and. the 


— 


— —_—_— 


What Food Donations Mean to the 


Hungry Family of a Fighting Man 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
LESTER, Pa. 

THE LONE PASSENGER 
on the No. 36 Westinghouse 
trolley when I boarded it at 
3 P.M. one day last week had 
on his lap a small cardboard 
box about 18 inches square and 
a foot deep, filled with canned 
goods of assorted sizes and col- 
ors. He was picking up cans 
one by one, and eagerly reading 
the labels. Those that pleased 
him most he would place on the 
other half of the double seat he 
was occupying. 

He could use this seat as if it 
were a table in his home be- 


cause very few if any more pas- 


sengers would be getting on. 
And there could well be a 15 or 
20 minute wait before the nx 
torman came out of the corner 
restaurant to start this run to 
Philadelphia. Since the strike 
started at Westinghouse more 
than 200 days ago, business on 
this line had dropped, natural- 
lv. As I walked down the aisle 
he gave me a friendly nod ;andd 
pointing to his box, said, “It 
looks like a lot, doesn’t it. But 
there’s four mouths to feed.” 


I had a Chester Times in my 
hand, and some UE Strike Bul- 


They Wanted to Live in Peace 


By RICHARD H. BARNES 

PHILADELPHIA.— A Negro 
couple, who bought a detached 
home out in Eastwick, 8000 
block of Chelwynde Ave, South- 
west Philadelphia, in July, 1954, 
lived there “without incident” 
until the past vear. About that 
time a group of white hoodlums 
began to plague Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed. Covert, their three sons and 
one adonted daugliter, in an ef- 
fort to force them to vacate their 
home and leave the neighbor- 
hood. 

Last March 24th about 11 
oclock at night one of a group 
of unidentilied white men threw 
a rock through the window of 
the Covert’s home. It was this 
rock-throwing incident that 
caused the Coverts to make 
ther plight publics: They told 


their stery to the local Negro 


press. Nr 


The Coverts stated they had 
been informed that unless a 
more peaceful atmosphere could 
be restored, Wanza, their adopt- 
ed daughter, would be _ taken 
from them and become once 
again a ward of the state. 

* 

MRS. COVERT said in the 
statement to the press that, 
“After we moved in, the first 
vear passed without incident. 
. .. Some of our neighbors have 
since become friends. Others 
have not yet accepted our. pres- 
ence after two years... .” 

The Coverts related a series 
of incidents designed to drive 
them out of the community. 

After the first year of fiving 
on Chelwynde Avenue they 
came home one day to find their 
garage had been wrecked. Trash. 
and debris were littered all over 
the place. The window in their 


letins, so he took it for granted 
that I knew he had just gotten 


his canned goods from the strike 


relief committee in the union 


office down the block «from = the 


restaurant, 

His friendliness was inviting. 
I took the seat behind him cand 
became absorbed with him in 
the survey of the cans. There 
were about two dozen. An aw- 
ful lot of juices—mostly grape- 
fruit and tomato. Just one tin 
of tuna. Two of beans. People 
in working class neighborhoods 
vive generously to the reliet 
committee collections, but most- 
ly its beans and juices they have 
to spare. One six-ounce can ot 
Pet milk. Two cans of peas— 
good, Applesauce—big size, too. 
Ah, an extra jar of jelly. The kid 
will like that! 

“The kid is six. He can al- 
ready tell time. Learned by him- 
self out of a book. Ot course, 
the wife and I helped him some. 
No, there’s just one kid. And the 
way things are now, I'm not sor- 
rv. The fourth member of the 
family is my mother-in-law. 
She's 80, God bless her!” 

This was the second box of 
canned goods he got for the 
week. There’s also a nine-dollar 


car was smashed. The leg of one 
of the Covert’s chickens. was 
broken by a neighborhood boy 
using a slingshot. 

In the press accounts the 
Coverts related that the first 
signs they were not welcome on 
Chelwynde Avenue came last 
summer when one of their sons 
came home crying. The son, a 
7-year-old, told how a mother 


of three white children, who were 


regular visitors at the Covert 
home had called him into her 
house. As the boy phrased it, she 
had-called him “bad names” and 
asked him: “Why did your 


- mother steal chickens from across 
‘the street?” 


Mrs. Covert went to see the 


womar, who flatly denied mak-. 


ing the statements. After a 
prolonged conversation the wom- 
an admitted that a petition to 


keep them out ‘kad been cir- ; 


food order eagh week that’s good 
in any of the big stores for any- 
thing they have. This comes out 
of cash that other workers con- 
tribute at the plant gate collec- 
tions. 


* 

THE TROLLEY starts’ to 
move and he places his cans 
back in the box. He takes my 
copy of the Chester Times and 
reads aloud the big headline 
across the front pake: WEST- 
INGHOUSE - UEW TALKS 
BROKEN OFF. Irresponsible 
Tactics Charged To Local 107. 


He hands me back the paper 
and asks if I'm connected with 
it. [ tell him I'm not a full-time 
newspaper man but write stories 
occasionally * for labor papers 
and for the WORKER. He has 
never seen the WORKER, but 
has heard of it, of course. Isn't 
it a litle on the pink side? Well, 
anyhow, would I do what I 
could to get it to the public that 
what’s in the Chester Times is 
not really news, because West- 
inghouse never really got any 
talks started with the union — 
that all they do is to insist we go 
back on their terms—that they 
hope to break us down on ra- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


with Their White Neighbors 


culated in the community when 
the Coverts first bought the 
operty. 
P Not cate have the bigots de- 
stroyed property belonging to 
the Coverts but they have also 
called the police on trumped- 
up charges of disorderly con- 
duct and creating a disturbance, 

POLICE sent to investigate, 
found these complaints baseless. 
Neighbors, occupying the houses 
adjacent to the Coverts, said_they 
had heard no disturbances what- 
ever. 

The Coverts have found that 
there are neighbors in the City 
of Brotherly Love who: do not 
have the diseased mind of the 
Eastlands and their kind— 
Friendships have been formed— 
friendships based not on color of 
the skin but on the neighbor- 

| _— a which exists between plain 
Oo Ly 


